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L“Ethelweard and the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 


I 

NLY the C-text, or Abingdon version, of the Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle has preserved an entry for the year 982.1 The annal 
begins as a concise record of English events: the arrival of three 
viking ships off the Dorset coast and their ravages in Portland; a 
great fire in London; the deaths of two ealdormen, Aithelmer of 
Hampshire, buried in Winchester, and Eadwine of Sussex, buried in 
Abingdon itself; the deaths of two abbesses in Dorset, Herelufu of 
Shaftesbury and Wulfwin of Wareham. Apart from the local 
Abingdon detail, the emphasis is on the south-west, and the record, 
together with a few immediately preceding annals peculiar to C, 
clearly represents one of the independent continuations sent to 
Abingdon from some centre in that province of Wessex.* The 
second part turns abruptly to ‘a fairly detailed if circumstantial 
account of Continental happenings. 


And py ilcan geare for Odda Romana casere to Greclande, and pa 
gemette he para Sarcena mycele fyrde cuman up of se . and woldon 
pa faran on hergod on pat Cristene folc . and pa gefeaht se casere 
wid hi . and per wes micel wal geslegen on gehwapere hand . and 
se casere ahte walstowe geweald . and hwedere he per wes miclum 
geswenced . er he panon hwurfe . and pa he hamweard for . pa 
fordferde his bropor sunu . se was haten Odda . and he wes 
Leodulfes sunu epelinges . and se Leodulf wes pas ealdan Oddan 


sunu . and Eadweardes cininges dohtor sunu.® 


1B. Thorpe, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Rolls Series 23, London, 1861), i. 234-6 
(text), ii. 103 (transl.); C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel, i (Oxford, 1892), 
124 (text), ii (1899), 169 f. (notes); M. Ashdown, English and Norse Documents relating 
to the Reign of Ethelred the Unready (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 38-41 (text, transl.), 91 f. 
(notes); H. A. Rositzke, The C-Text of the Old English Chronicles (Bochum-Langendreer, 
1940), pp. 51 f.; and as an extract, by R. Pauli, in G. H. Pertz, Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica, Scriptores xiii (Hannover, 1881), 109; K. Uhlirz, Jabrbiicher des deutschen 
Reiches unter Otto II und Otto III, i (Leipzig, 1902), 256. Recent translations include 
G. N. Garmonsway, The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (London, 2nd edn. 1955), p. 124, and 
D. Whitelock, English Historical Documents ¢. s0o-1042 (London, 1955), pp. 211 f. 
For convenience of reference the dates of Chronicle entries have been left uncor- 
rected as in Plummer’s text. A corrected chronology is available in these two transla- 
tions. * Plummer, ii. cxvi. 

* The passage reappears in Latin in the compilation of ‘ Florence of Worcester’ 
(d. 1118), ‘ Chronicon ex Chronicis ’ s.a. 982, ed. H. Petrie, Monumenta Historica Britan- 
nica, i (London, 1848), 579 f.; and B. Thorpe, Florentii Wigorniensis monachi Chronicon ex 
Chronicis, i (Engl. Hist. Soc., 1848), 147; Pauli, op. cit. p. 125; the only deviations being 
that the emperor Otto’s own peril is left out and distinguishing titles, ‘ Romanorum 
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The reference is to a well known and widely significant event. 
Otto II, Holy Roman Emperor in 973, organized a campaign against 
the Moslem hordes of Arabs, Berbers and Moors known in con- 
temporary records as ‘ Sarraceni’, who led by emir Abu’l-Qasim 
had crossed from Sicily in 976 and advanced into ‘ Magna Graecia ’, 
the Greek and Longobardic territories of southern Italy. Otto 
entered Italy in 981, and met with some success in Apulia, but in a 
battle traditionally sited to the north of Squillace in Calabria, 13 or 
15 July 982, was heavily defeated, barely escaped with his life to his 
headquarters at Rossano, and was forced to retreat north. His chief 
lieutenant, his nephew Otto duke of Swabia and Bavaria, died at 
Lucca, in October of the same year, from the effects of the campaign. 
Duke Otto was the son of Liudolf duke of Swabia, 930-57, and Ida 
of Swabia, d. 986. Liudolf had been half-brother to Otto II, the 
only son of their father Emperor Otto (I) the Great by his first 
marriage, with Edith the sister of King Athelstan of England, and 
daughter of King Edward the Elder. News of the Calabrian defeat 
spread rapidly, and its effect within the Empire was immediate and 
disastrous. Otto II recovered to advance a second time against 
the Moslems, but before he could take his revenge died in Rome, 
7 December 983. 

Duke Otto did not die until 31 October 982, and the news 
would hardly have reached England before the spring of 983,? but 


imperator Otto secundus’ and ‘ Liutolfi, filii imperatoris Ottonis primi et filie regis 
Anglorum Eadwardi Senioris’, are added. Florence depended largely on a text of the 
Chronicle more akin to D, but his version of 982 is too literal to suggest he used any- 
thing but C or an exact copy here; ¢f. Plummer, ii. lxxxiv. 

1 In the succinct words of a modern historian, ‘ The report of this catastrophe led 
to a violent reaction in the North: the Danes and Wends cast off the German and 
Christian yoke, and within a few days the German rule and the Christian church were 
wiped out east of the Elbe’, S. H. Steinberg, A Short History of Germany (Cambridge, 
1944), p. 14. Recent accounts of the Italian campaign and its results include The 
Cambridge Medieval History, iii (1922), pp. 168-70 (C. W. Previté-Orton), pp. 208 f. (A. L. 
Poole), ¢f. pp. 604 ff. (bibliography of sources); Z.N. Brooke, A History of Europe from 
git to 1198 (London, 1938), pp. 53-6; Previté-Orton, The Shorter Cambridge Medieval 
History, i (1952), 371; F. Ernst, in B. Gebhardt and H. Grundmann, Handbuch der 
deutschen Geschichte, i (Stuttgart, 8th edn. 1954), 193-6 (with bibliography). The numer- 
ous primary sources were assembled and discussed by Uhlirz, op. cit. pp. 254-72. Con- 
venient genealogical tables of the Ottonian family are provided by Poole, p. 205, 
Brooke, p. 526, Previté-Orton (1952), p. 424, Ernst, p. 209, and, with some dubicus 
entries, J. Stevenson, The Church Historians of England, ii. 2 (London, 1854), xi. 

? According to some sources his body was carried back over the Alps by his re- 
tainers and given honourable burial at Aschaffenburg; ¢f. Uhlirz, p. 182. That an 
event late in October 982 is included under that year is incidental confirmation that the 
Chronicle at this period begins its year with mid-winter; ¢f. R. Vaughan, ante, lxix 
(1954), $9-66. Sea-crossings, even by the adventurous vikings, did not normally take 
place in winter. The viking attack on Lindisfarne (Chronicle 793 E) dated 8 January 
probably shows a scribal error for June, the date given by Symeon of Durham. Bede 
(‘ Lives of the Abbots ’) describes the aged Ceolfrid as setting out for Rome early in 
June. Ethelred the Unready died 23 April, ‘ before the ships arrived’ (Chronicle 
1016 DEF), and a passage in his laws, v. 27, directs ships for his fleet to be ready ‘ soon 
after Easter’. St. Cuthbert’s (coastal) voyage to the Picts at Christmastide was ‘ for 
some necessary reason’ (Bede, prose Life, xi), and undertaken in exceptionally calm 
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no mention is made of the death of Otto II in the winter of that 
year. The Chronicle version thus appears to be strictly contem- 
porary; at the least it is too early for the story to have been contami- 
nated in any central detail. Yet it refers quite wrongly to the battle 
near Squillace as ending in a victory for the Emperor, ‘ se casere 
ahte wzlstowe geweald ’ (‘ victor extitit ’, Florence of Worcester): 
it began well with the fall of the emir, but ended in ambush and 
complete rout. The accuracy of the other details suggests that 
whoever issued the Chronicle report knew what really happened 
but for some reason was unwilling to play down Otto’s achieve- 
ments. English interest in the affair arose naturally from the family 
connection, carefully emphasized by the chronicler, between the 
Ottonians and the royal house of Wessex. The marriage of Edith 
and Otto the Great (930) had been prematurely entered in the 
Chronicle, s.a. 924 (MSS. D and, with a lacuna, C), as one of the 
first important achievements of Athelstan as king.! But the com- 
parative paucity of the surviving annals from Athelstan to the death 
of Edgar does not entirely explain why, before 982, no other reference 
appears to important associated events, such as the restoration of 
Louis d’Outremer, the assumption of the imperial title by the two 
Ottos, or, within the immediate family of the English princess Edith, 
her own death in 946 or the deaths of her husband Otto I in 973 and 
her son Liudolf in 957. The first of these occurrences affected 
English policy; there is no reason why reports of all of them should 
not have reached England. Once more it seems we must assume 
a specially strong local or topical motive for the sudden renewal of 
interest, in 983 or soon after, in recording Continental events 
associated with the house of Wessex. 

The explanation may well lie in the person of the ealdorman 
ZEthelweard who, in Latin which has been the bane of historians 
since the days of William of Malmesbury, adapted a version of the 
Chronicle somewhen after the reign of Edgar. According to his 


weather. Itis well on inthe eleventh century before the Chronicle gives meny instances 
of winter Channel crossings, and then mostly in times of emergency or ¢ 

(e.g. 1013, 1067, 1091, 1105, 1106, 1103, 1120, 1123 E). The exile of Cnut’s widow 
Emma, 8.a. 1037C, brings forth the emphatic comment ‘ without any mercy to face 
the raging winter’. The famous opening passage of the Old English poem ‘ The 
Seafarer ’, ‘ hu ic earmcearig iscezldne se winter wunade ’ (14 f.), can scarcely be taken 
as a piece of realistic description. 

1On the Continental marriages of Athelstan’s sisters, of. W. Stubbs, Willelmi 
Malmesbiriensis de Gestis Regum Anglorum, ii (Rolls Series 90, 1889), li-liv; Plummer, ii. 
t21f.; R.L. Poole, ante, xxvi (1911), 313-17, and in his Studies in Chronology and History 
(Oxford, 1934), pp. 115-22; Handbook of British Chronology (Roy. Hist. Soc. 1939), p. 27; 
F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 2nd edn. 1947), pp. 341 f.; Whitelock, 
op. cit. p. 40. 

* Sir Henry Savile, ‘Chronicon de Rebus Anglicis’, Rerum Anglicarum Scriptores 
post Bedam (London, 1596), pp. 472-83, reprinted in 1601 (Frankfort), pp. 831-50, in 
the Monumenta (op. cit.), pp. 499-521, and (a few extracts only) by Pauli, op. cit. pp. 122 f.; 
translations by J. Stevenson, op. cit. pp. 407-40; J. A. Giles, Six Old English Chronicles 
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magniloquent prologues Aithelweard wrote for the benefit of his 
distant kinswoman Matilda, abbess of Essen, granddaughter of 
Edith and Otto the Great, and so great-great-granddaughter of 
King Alfred, son of King Aithelwulf. Since Liudolf was Edith’s 
only son, Matilda was either sister or first cousin to the Duke Otto 
who died after Squillace. Aithelweard in his turn takes every 
opportunity of emphasizing the glories of the royal house of Wessex, 
and, though evidence is lacking for a complete genealogy, styles 
himself a direct descendant of King A&thelred I, elder son of 
Aithelwulf and brother of Alfred.* 


(London, 1848, various reprints), pp. 1-40. The only known manuscript mostly 
perished in the Cottonian fire of 1731, and the printed texts end with the death of 
Edgar, but in an important recent article E. E. Barker has shown that the Cottonian 
MS., B. M. Otho A. x (with some fragments now preserved in Otho A. xii), perhaps 
not after ell the one reproduced by Savile, contained chapter headings indicating that 
this version of AEthelweard’s ‘ Chronicon’ continued into the reigns of Edward the 
Martyr and Aithelred (‘ The Cottonian Fragments of Aithelweard’s Chronicle ’, B.J.H.R. 
xxiv (1951), 46-62). Mr. Barker does not mention the fact that, before Savile, John 
Joscelin (d. 1603), archbishop Parker’s Latin Secretary, included one or two variants 
from /Ethelweard, ‘ uctustissimus historicus ’, in his attempt at filling the lacuna be- 
tween annals 262-693 in the D-text; ¢f. Plummer, ii. p. xxxii; E. Classen and F. E. 
Harmer, An Anglo-Saxon Chronicle (Manchester, 1926), pp. xiii, 6-8, 10. Joscelin’s 
citations are mostly too brief to indicate which manuscript source he knew, but at one 
place, s.a. 614, he cites AEthelweard as agreeing with the B-text, against A, that 2045 
Welsh were slain at ‘Beandun’. The surviving text of Aithelweard, but not unfor- 
tunately any of the fragments edited by Mr. Barker, has merely ‘ more than 2040’, so 
that it is just possible Joscelin knew of another text now lost. 

1 His contemporary Widukind of Corvey, ‘ Res Gestae Saxonicae’, iii. 1, says of 
Otto I ‘ Post excessum Edidis reginae omnem amorem maternum transfudit rex in 
unicum filium suum Liudulfum’, ed. G. Waitz, in Pertz, M.G.H., Scriptores iii (Han- 
nover, 1839), 451. Earlier, ii. 41 (Waitz, 449), Widukind says that Edith at her death 
‘ relinquit filium nomine Liudulfum . . . filiam quoque nomine Liudgardem, quae 
nupserat Conrado duci ’. 

* There seems to be no definite contemporary evidence. Widukind, iii. 57 (Waitz, 
462), merely says of Liudolf’s death in 957 ‘ relinquit post se filium patris vocabulo 
insignitum ’, presumably Duke Otto, who was born in 954. The ‘ Annales Quedlin- 
burgenses ’ however, s.a. 1011, ed. Pertz, 80, record that ‘ Abstulit [s¢. saeva mors] et 
de regali stemmate gemmam Machtildam abbatissam, Liudolfi filiam ’. 

’ ZEthelweard’s terms of address are affectionate but rather vague. Matilda is once 
* charissima soror ’ (Monumenta, p. 512), perhaps in reference to her vocation, and several 
times ‘ consobrina’ (ibid. pp. 499, 514), é.¢. cousin (of any degree). Alfred is her 

atavus ’, and Aithelred, ‘de cujus radice teneo ortum’, his ‘ atavus’ (ébid. p. 514). 
Both translators, Giles, p. 28, and Stevenson, p. 429, render ‘ atavus ’ as ‘ grandfather’s 
grandfather ’, i.e. great-great-grandfather, which appears to indicate the correct degree 
of descent. In the genealogy of AEthelwulf, s.a. 855 (Monumenta, p. 512), AEthelweard 
twice uses the successive terms ‘ pater, avus, proavus, atavus, abavus’, though in 
classical use ‘ atavus ’ often meant the father of a great-great-grandfather or, less pre- 
cisely, any remote ancestor. According to Stevenson, p. viii, T. D. Hardy, Descriptive 
Catalogue, i. 2 (Rolls Series 26, 1862), p. 572, and Pauli, op. cit. p. 109, Matilda was 
Liudolf’s daughter, i.e. Duke Otto’s sister, born in 949, subsequently married to Obizzo 
count of Milan, and is the Matilda whose death is recorded in the ‘ Annales Quedlin- 
burgenses ’, already cited; the same view is now taken by Barker, op. cit. p. 56. If so, 
she would still be in her twenties in 975, the year of Edgar’s death and the earliest 
possible date for Aithelweard’s ‘Chronicon’. At one point Aithelweard docs seem 
to refer to her, if very obliquely, as a young maiden, ‘ Et quamvis non famose pupilla 
dicitur membrum, veruntamen ministerium prestat non exiguum majoribus membris’ 
(Monumenta, p. 504). C. Oman, England before the Norman Conquest (London, gth edn. 
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In his first prologue AEthelweard also mentions that he had 
gratefully received and pondered a communication from Matilda, 
that he had already written her a brief account, and that it was her 
place to inform him of Continental happenings. We might specu- 
late that Matilda’s description of the Italian campaign reached 
7Ethelweard via the great trade-centre of London, and came accom- 
panied by news of the fire in London, presumably accidental and 
not the result of a Danish attack, which also earns a place in annal 
982.2, Most obviously these exchanges took the form of letters in 
Latin, though these, like Matilda’s copy of the ‘ Chronicon ’, have 
not survived. In the annal the use of ‘ Romana ’, as in the ecclesi- 
astical poem ‘ The Seasons for Fasting’ (93) and annal 797A, and 
* Greclande ’, as with ‘ Greca’ in the poem ‘ Solomon and Saturn’ 
(I. 3), in place of the usual Old English ‘ Romwar(en)a’ and forms 
with ‘ Cre(a)c- ’, are indications of a Latin source; similarly ‘ Odda’ 
for Otto is close to the ‘Oddo’ of some contemporary Latin records. 

Whatever the form in which the information about the Italian 
campaign reached England, it has in general been cast into a 
thoroughly traditional mould. Annal 982 is in fact so crowded with 
conventional phrases that it can only have been written by someone 
with intimate knowledge of earlier parts of the Chronicle, in partic- 
ular the detailed narratives in the A-text (Parker Chronicle) of the 
Danish wars of Alfred and Edward the Elder: ‘ pa gemette he’ of a 
hostile encounter (871, 885A), ‘faran on hergod’ (911A, 915D), 
* Cristene folc’ (894A), ‘ micel wal geslegen ’ (823, 833, 845, 851, 
871, 905A), ‘ on gehwepere hand ’ (853, 871, 905A), ‘ ahte welstowe 
geweald ” (833, 837, 840, 860, 871, 905, 993A, 999DE, 1001A), are 
among the obvious parallels; ‘fyrd’ and ‘ fordferde’ recur in- 
numerable times; the sentence ‘and per wes micel wal geslegen 
on gehwepere hand and se casere ahte walstowe geweald ’ almost 
exactly reproduces the wording of 833, 871 and 905A; Duke Otto’s 
genealogy is reminiscent of the one given for Charles the Fat in 
885A; and the discrimination between the two Ottos in ‘ pas ealdan 
Oddan sunu ’ recalls ‘ Sidroc . . . se alda and Sidroc se gioncga’ in 
871A and ‘ pes aldan Carles sunu’ in 885A. For the chronicler 
*‘ Eadweardes cininges ’ was enough to suggest Edward the Elder, 
even though a less eminent namesake, Edward the Martyr, had 


1949), Pp. 478, revived the older view that Matilda was Edith’s daughter and so Alfred’s 
great-granddaughter, but ‘ atavus’ hardly fits this degree of descent, and Edith died 
too soon (946) for a daughter to be still very young in 9735. 

1‘ Suscepi desiderii mei epistolam charissima vestram; et amplexus animotenus 
scripta, non tantum legi, sed etiam condidi in thesauro cordis mei’; ‘. . . ut ante 
breviter per epistolam insinuavimus tibi’ (Monsumenta, p. 499); *. . . sed vestrum hoc 
opus est innotescere auribus nostris, quz non solum affinitate, sed et potestate videris 
obpleta, nulla intercapedine prohibente’ (ibid. p. 500). Later on he again mentions 
‘ ut olim tibi per priscam breviter commemoravi epistolam ’ (ibid. p. 514). 

* A similar explanation might account for the notice of a fire in London included 
among south-western events in annal 962A. 
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ended his short reign only some five years previously. Precedents 
for introducing Continental events into the Chronicle would be 
found especially in annals 885 and 887A, and as there the foreign 
personal names are Anglicized, here to Leodulf ‘ zpeling ’ and Odda, 
the second being a name-form, both Scandinavian and English, in 
common currency at the time. The detailed reminiscences, of 
which the long narrative annal 871A is outstanding and most are 
taken from the ‘ Alfredian ’ Chronicle prior to 892,? would seem to 
point inescapably to the hand of Aithelweard, who was familiar with 
both the exploits of his royal forebears and the traditional record of 
them, who himself owned and translated a Chronicle text akin to 
the A-version,? who controlled a part of Wessex which had long 
been associated with the production and continuance of the Chron- 
icle,* and who had family ties with Matilda and the near kinsman 
whose death is being commemorated. If it were in fact Ethelweard 
who received news of the affair from Matilda, and himself drafted 
and issued what is now annal 982, we have not only a plausible 


1Cf. E. Bjérkman, Nordische Personennamen in England (Halle, 1910), pp. 99 f.; 
M. Redin, Studies in Uncompounded Personal Names in Old English (Uppsala, 1919), pp. 
68 f.; Ashdown, op. cit. p. 285. Aithelweard himself has the forms ‘ Oddonem ’” for 
Otto the Great (Monumenta, p. 499) and ‘ Odda’ for Odo of Neustria (ibid. p. 517), the 
Oda of the Chronicle, 887A (but Odda B, C), and introduces an Odda, ealdorman of 
Devon, in his additions to the Chronicle annal 878 (bid. p. 515); of. W. H. Stevenson, 
Asser’s Life of King Alfred (Oxford, 1904), p. 262. A later Odda appointed earl of the 
western shires by Edward the Confessor, Chronicle 1048E (1053D, 1055C, 1056D, ¢f. 
1. Atkins, Amtiquaries Journal, xx (1940), 17-26), may be of the same family; his brother 
(1053D) has the thoroughly English name Ailfric. For Odda in place-names of that 
region, of. The Place-Names of Devon, ii (E.P.—N.S. ix, 1932), 685, 692. An Odda signs 
royal charters of the tenth century as ‘ minister’, ¢f. H. M. Chadwick, Studies on 
Anglo-Saxon Institutions (Cambridge, 1905), p. 182; W. G. Searle, Onomasticon Anglo- 
Saxonicum (Cambridge, 1897), p. 362. Odda in ‘ The Battle of Maldon’, 186, 238, is 
certainly an Englishman. 

2 * An early version of the annals to the end of 892 was translated by the ealdorman 
Ethelweard ’, Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 681. 

® No subsequent investigation has been able to do more than agree with J. Steven- 
son’s conclusion, op. cit. p. ix, that AEthelweard’s original ‘ approximated upon the 
whole more closely to A . . . than to any other existing text’; of. Plummer’s very 
similar statement, ii. ci, that ‘ Ethelwerd used a Chronicle which was not our A, but 
was closer to it than to any other of our existing Chronicles’. Among the early 
material incorporated in A but not found in A:thelweard we may now distinguish the 
genealogies of Northumbrian and Mercian kings added over erasures in 547, 560, 626A, 
and the list of the bishops of Winchester to the year 754, both of which have claims to 
being originally separate texts; <f. H. M. Chadwick, The Origin of the English Nation 
(Cambridge, 1907, reissued 1924), pp. 25 f.; P. H. Blair, The Early Cultures of North- 
West Europe (H. M. Chadwick Memorial Studies) (Cambridge, 1950), p. 250. Similarly 
the Biblical descent from Adam given to AEthelwulf in 855A is cut short in Aithelweard 
and replaced by the famous Sceaf passage; ¢f. Chadwick, p. 272. 

*F. M. Stenton, ‘The South-Western Element in the Old English Chronicle ’, 
Essays in Medieval History presented to Thomas Frederick Tout (Manchester, 1925), pp. 15- 
24. That the family of Aithelweard had been more or less continuously interested in 
the Chronicle and was responsible for a number of the semi-official supplements issued 
in the tenth century, seems a distinct possibility. The evidence for considering that 
ZEthelweard may have continued his interest in the Chronicle after 982 is taken up in 
the second part of the present study. 
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explanation of its circumstances and form, but a possible motive for 
the surprising change of emphasis it shows in turning Otto’s defeat 
into victory. Both family pride and expediency may have dictated 
the change: at a time when the attacks of the heathen Danes, fav- 
oured by the situation in Normandy, were being systematically 
renewed along the Wessex coast, and such counter-measures as were 
taken were beginning to appear singularly ineffective, Aithelweard, 
as an ealdorman vitally concerned in the defence of the realm, may 
well have given publicity, in the interests of morale, to a defeat of 
heathen Saracens in a form which might closely parallel the Danish 
menace." 

It is just conceivable that the obits of the two Dorset abbesses 
earlier in annal 982 owe their place in the record indirectly to the 
inspiration of Matilda as abbess of Essen. The house of nuns at 
Shaftesbury in particular had been founded by her ancestor King 
Alfred; both houses, Shaftesbury and Wareham, had recently been 
associated in the burial of his descendant King Edward the Martyr 
(Chronicle 980E); and Shaftesbury receives special mention in 
ZEthelweard’s ‘ Chronicon ’* for the miracles which took place at 
the tomb of St. Ailfgifu, mother of King Edgar. Elsewhere in the 
Chronicle abbesses appear rarely.* But they were prominent in the 
Ottonian families: Gerberga, niece of Otto I, taught Hroswitha at 
Gandersheim; Matilda, mother of Otto I, was the abbess at 
Quedlinburg to whom Widukind dedicated his ‘ Res Gestae Saxon- 
icae’’ in 968; her namesake, sister of Otto II, ruled the same house 
until 999; and two daughters of Otto II, Adelaide and Sophia, later 
ruled at Quedlinburg and Gandersheim. An even closer association 
is furnished if we accept the abbess of Wareham mentioned in annal 
982 as being also Aithelweard’s kinswoman. The foundation 
charter of Eynsham abbey (1005) in detailing the estates assigned by 
his son Aithelmzr mentions ‘ Rus quoque quod Rameslege dicitur, 
et portum ad se pertinens, quod illi Wulfyn propinqua sua, in 
ultimo constituta spiritu commisit ’, and in the Old English which 
follows ‘ Wulfwun becwxd pat land xt Hrammeslege and pa hyde 
pe perto gebyrad Aipelmere hire mege’. Ramesleg or Hrammesleg 
and its harbour or landing-place have not been identified, but the 
lady, whose name is no doubt more correctly Wulfwun or Wulfwyn, 
has been plausibly identified with the Wulfwin of annal 982.4 She 

1 For the contemporary situation, ¢f. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 370 ff. 
After the raid on Dorset noted in annal 982 no further Danish attacks are recorded in 
the Chronicle until 988, so that unless Ethelweard wrote soon after 982 there is no 
obvious reason for such propaganda. 

2 Monumenta, p. $20. * Cf. Ashdown, op. cit. p. 92. 

“ W. H. Stevenson, in H. E. Salter, The Cartulary of the Abbey of Eynsham, i (Oxford 
Hist. Soc., 1907), 22, where no help was offered for ‘ Ramesleg ’. Ramsley in the 
parish of South Tawton, Devon (near Okehampton) appears as “ Ramselay al. Rams- 
cliffe ’ in 1683, of. The Place-Names of Devon, ii. 451, but this is on the edge of Dartmoor, 
and far from water. 
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was evidently a woman of property, and as a relative of Aithelmer 
and Aithelweard she would be connected with the Wessex royal 
family. ‘The custom of appointing ladies of distinguished birth as 
abbesses was of course well established from early Anglo-Saxon 
times. 


Il 


The date of Aithelweard’s ‘ Chronicon ’, the burnt manuscript 
of which is placed ¢. 1000,” has hitherto been rather indefinitely 
assigned to a period extending from 975, the year of king Edgar’s 
death which is the latest event recorded in the printed texts, into the 
reign of Aithelred, who became king in 978.* If the foregoing 
conjecture (in the first part of the present study) as to the circum- 
stances of annal 982 in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle is accepted, it may 
help to narrow this dating. As far as the evidence goes the Duke 
Otto commemorated in the annal left no heir, and his premature 
death in 982, if considered to have ended or halted the English 
connection of the Ottonians, may well have provided the occasion 
which prompted his relative Matilda to get in touch once again with 
her English kin. If annal 982 shows Aithelweard, who as he says 
took up for her benefit his translation of the Chronicle, fully occu- 
pied with its style and distribution, he had most likely begun his 
Latin version very near that date. From his silence in the ‘ Chroni- 
con’ regarding Duke Otto’s death, and his suggestion there that 
Matilda send him Continental news, we may perhaps be justified in 
assuming that he wrote before, if not long before, 983, the year in 
which important news did arrive. 

One or two internal clues to dating may be noted. Aithelweard’s 
last entry in the printed editions consists of a poem in irregular lines 
representing an amalgam of two Chronicle entries: lines 1-3 and 
6 f. reproduce the last three lines, 16-18, of the Old English poem 
s.a. 973A, while the remainder, 8—25, follows, loosely and tortuously 
and with pseudo-poetic additions, lines 1-10a of the Chronicle poem 
on Edgar’s death s.a. 975A, stopping short before the details of other 
events of the year versified in the remainder of the Old English entry. 


1 Stenton, Asglo-Saxon England, p. 162; D. Whitelock, The Beginnings of English 
Society (London, 1952), pp. 171, 173. 

** The early part of the eleventh century ’, F. M. Stenton, ante, xxiv (1909), 80, and 
* little, if at all, later than 1000 ’, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 682; ‘at the close of the 
tenth or beginning of the eleventh century’, E. E. Barker, B.ILH.R. xxiv (1951), 0. 

** At some point between 975 and 998’, Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 455; 
‘soon after 975’, ibid. p. 681; * somewhere about the year 975’, C. Oman, England 
before the Norman Conquest, op. cit. p. 478; * writing about 970-80’, ibid. p. 521. The 
upper limit 998 is based on the assumption that Aithelweard died in or soon after that 
year because it marks the end of his series of signatures to royal charters. Other 
evidence, mentioned below, suggests however that he was active in local affairs until 
1002. 
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These are the death of Cyneweard bishop of Wells, ten days before 
Edgar’s death (8 July), the apostasy and anti-monastic disturbances 
in Mercia, the expulsion of Oslac earl of Northumbria and the con- 
fiscation of his estates, the appearance of a comet and the outbreak 
of afamine. Inthe D and E-texts, which have independent author- 
ity at this period, the comet is assigned to the autumn of 975, and 
the famine to the next year, i.e. at the earliest the following winter. 
The anti-monastic reaction in these texts is described in terms which 
suggest a fairly long period of activity, and its most prominent agent, 
ealdorman Ailfhere of Mercia, did not die until 983. In other words, 
the Chronicle poem on which Aithelweard’s entry is largely based 
deals with events which cannot all have happened in 975, and was 
not composed at least until 976, and possibly not until a year ar two 
after that. On the other hand, if Aithelweard’s earlier remark on 
the effects of the battle of ‘ Brunanburh’ (937), that never again 
came a hostile fleet to England," is not mere rhetoric, he was writing 
before the renewal of the Danish raids in 980, a time which fits well 
with the present conjecture. 

Materials for AEthelweard’s life are somewhat sketchy, though 
recent studies have indicated some possible additions to the tradi- 
tional details. His identity with the ealdorman who took a leading 
part in the negotiations with Olaf Tryggvason,* and with the friend 
and patron of Ailfric the homilist,* may be reckoned tolerably certain. 
It is highly probable that he lent his support to the pro-monastic 
party after Edgar’s death. In 977, as the ‘ faithful ealdorman’ of 
Edward the Martyr, he was granted large estates in Cornwall. He 
witnesses royal charters, as ‘ ealdorman’ or ‘ dux’, from the last 


+* uno solidantur Brittanidis arva, undique pax, omniumque foecundia rerum, nec 
usque ad istas motus adhesit sine littora Anglorum foedere classicus’, Mon. Hist. 
Brit. i (London, 1848), 520. The passage is not unfortunately among the surviving 
fragments of the ‘ Chronicon ’, edited by Barker, op. cit. pp. 56-62, from MSS. Cotton 
Otho A. x and xii, so that it is impossible to say whether Aithelweard altered his re- 
marks in the conjectured later recension, discussed below, which may be represented 
by the fragments. 

* Available in concise form in the articles by T. D. Hardy, Descriptive Catalogue, i. 

2 (Rolls Series 26, 1862), 571-4, and by W. Hunt, D.N.B. xviii (1889), 35 £., vi (1908), 
899 f. 
*C. Plummer, op. cit. ii, ci, 174; M. Ashdown, op. cit. pp. 92 f., 295; Stenton, 
Anglo-Saxon England, p. 372; D. Whitelock, English Historical Documents c. yo0-1042 
(London, 1955), pp. 401f. Cf. also E. V. Gordon, M.L.R. xxxii (1937), 24-32, and 
The Battle of Maldon (London, 1937), pp. 11 f.; K. Sisam, Studies im the History of Old 
English Literature (Oxford, 1953), p. 159. 

*Cf. R. Flower, The Exeter Book of Old English Poetry (London, 1933), pp. 87-90 ; 
M.-M. Dubois, A2/fric, Sermonnaire, Docteur et Grammairien (Paris, 1943), pp. 47 f., 56-9; 
F, E. Harmer, Anglo-Saxon Writs (Manchester, 1952), pp. 8-10; Stenton, pp. 452 f.; 
Sisam, pp. 161-5, 171, 298 f.; Whitelock, p. 849. 

* Whitelock, pp. 522f. The charter is witnessed by, among others, Dunstan, 
bishop Ethelwold and ealdorman Byrhtnoth, leading spirits in the monastic reform. 
Dubois, p. 48, states without warrant that Aithelweard restored Pershore, which 
suffered badly in the anti-monastic upheaval of 975; it was not in fact restored until 
Cnut’s reign, of. 1. Atkins, Antiquaries Journal, xx (1940), 17 f. 
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years of Edgar to 998,! but the inference still commonly made that 
he died in or immediately after that year * is disposed of by the 
evidence of a Cornish manumission which shows that he and his wife 
AEthelfled were alive in 1002.5 His son Athelmar appears to have 
succeeded him in office in that year, and he was certainly dead before 
the foundation of Eynsham in 1005.5 It is likely he was related to 
some of the leading families known in his day,® but the frequency 
of the names Aithelweard and Aithelmer in tenth and eleventh- 
century records leaves still doubtful the questions of his more 
remote ancestry and his descendants.’ Further clarification of the 
evidence is required, and more intensive study of his ‘ Chronicon’, 
before Aithelweard’s career and importance are securely established. 


1 Not from 977, as Oman, p. 552, states, and not to 988, as Plummer, p. ci, has it. 
Detailed references in Monumenta, 82, and by A. S. Napier and W. H. Stevenson, The 
Crawford Collection of Early Charters and Documents (Oxford, 1895), pp. 118-20, who 
suggest he is one of the persons named AEthelweard who sign as ‘ minister’, presum- 
ably of thegn’s rank, from 956 on (not 963 on, as Oman, p. 524, states). 

* Cf. J. R. Green, The Conquest of England (London, 2nd edn. 1884), p. 394; Hunt, 
36 (900); Napier-Stevenson, p. 87; Stevenson, Asser’s Life of King Alfred (Oxford, 
1904), p. xxx; J. S. Westlake, The Cambridge History of English Literature, i (1907), 123; 
Dubois, p. 59; G. K. Anderson, The Literature of the Anglo-Saxons (Princeton, 1949), 
pp. 240, 321; G. O. Sayles, The Medieval Foundations of England (London, 2nd edn. 1950), 
p. 80; Sisam, pp. 162, 171; and n. 3, p. 584 above. 

* Whitelock, p. 563; of. Whitelock, Anglo-Saxon Wills (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 144 f.; 
A. J. Robertson, Anglo-Saxon Charters (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 386f. The date 1002 
is now adopted by Barker, op. cit. p. 56, and Harmer, p. 555. Oman’s statement, p. 
553, that Athelweard survived ‘ till well into the next century ’, is of course exaggerated. 
The probability that AEthelweard was active until the turn of the century appears to 
entail some modifications in the traditional dates for AElfric’s earlier writings, in partic- 
ular the version of Genesis undertaken at the ealdorman’s request, and the ‘ Lives of 
Saints ’ dedicated to him; ¢f. Anderson, pp. 308 ff.; Sisam, pp. 162 f., 171, 298 ff. 

* References (Whitelock, Robertson, and Harmer, pp. 266-70, 482, 553) as in the 
previous footnote. That ithelmer is the ‘ A:plmer’ of the Brussels Cross inscription 
is a recent conjecture by B. Dickins and A. S$. C. Ross, The Dream of the Rood (London, 
2nd edn. 1945), p. 15. Unfortunately nothing is known of Aithelmer’s brothers 
Adelwold and Zilfric also mentioned in the inscription, and if this is the same fragment 
of the True Cross as was sent by Pope Marinus to King Alfred in 88; we must note 
that Ethelweard (Monumenta, p. 517) merely repeats the bare record of the event in the 
Chronicle. 

5 The foundation charter, ed. W. H. Stevenson in H. E. Salter (Cart. of the Abbey of 
Eynsham), i. 22, specifies estates ‘ et AEsceron’ (Esher in Surrey) which had been given 
to his kinsman A&thelweard by ‘ Byrhtelmus quondam episcopus ’ (probably the bishop 
of Wells whom Dunstan replaced at Canterbury in 959, ¢f. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, 
p. 362, and The Latin Charters of the Anglo-Saxon Period (Oxford, 1955), pp. 22 f.) and 
which ‘ Zpelwerdus filio suo AZ pelmaro longe ante mortem suam donauit ’. 

® On the evidence of wills: A®lfgifu, kinswoman of Edgar (before 975, <f. Whitelock, 
Wills, no. viii, pp. 20-3, 118-21); Allfheah, ealdorman of Hampshire (¢. 968~71, ¢f. 
Whitelock, no. ix, pp. 22-5, 124); and Ailffed, widow of Byrhtnoth, the hero of 
Maldon (in or little before 1002, ¢f. Whitelock, no. xv, pp. 38-43, 141-6; Napier- 
Stevenson, pp. 87 £.; Gordon, Battle of Maldon, pp. 15, 86). 

? According to J. Stevenson, op. cit. ii. 2, viii, xi, and Oman, pp. 441, 657, he was 
probably descended from King Aithelred 1 through his second son, the pretender 
ZEthelwold, whose rebellion and death are recorded in detail in the Chronicle (901, 904, 
905AD), but only indirectly, and with less open hostility, by AEthelweard. His change 
of emphasis may, as elsewhere, be arbitrary, but it is at least equally possible that, as in 
annal 982, it is due to family pride. 
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One question remains here. If Aithelweard were concerned in 
the drafting of annal 982, it is worth asking whether any other 
Chronicle entries of the period may be conjecturally assigned to him. 
In his ‘ Chronicon ’ close adherence to the Chronicle text breaks off 
with the annal for 892, but it is an oversimplification to say that all 
his remaining entries are original work.1_ He knew of information 
not found in the surviving Chronicle narratives, and his narrative 
differs considerably in many places.? But there are still enough 
correspondences to suggest he was in touch with the same records 
as produced the Chronicle continuations. From the death of 
Edmund to that of Edgar, when the A, B and C-texts of the Chronicle 
were drawing upon the second ‘ official ’ Wessex continuation with 
little attempt at expansion, Aithelweard’s narrative in several places 
agrees almost verbally with them.* In other words, his last entries, 
to 975, show him once more closely dependent on the Chronicle 
sources, and it is reasonable to infer that not long after 975 he was 
still actively concerned in the continuing of the Chronicle. 

In the Chronicle after 975 special interest continues in the south- 
west controlled by Aithelweard, and though nothing quite as 
strongly indicative of his special interests as annal 982 comes to 
light, we might conceivably detect his hand in a few other places. 
Such are the description of the blood-red cloud in 979 (part of the 
same continuation, found only in the C-text, which extends from 
Edgar’s death to 982), reviving the traditional interest of the 
Chronicle in celestial portents;* the flowery phrase ‘ forlet pis lif 
and geferde pat heofonlice’ used for the deaths of Dunstan (988E 
following on the slaying of Goda ‘ the Devonshire thegn ’, modified 
to the usual ‘ gefor’ in C and D) and of Oswald (992CDE), recalls 
Ethelweard’s strained verses on Edgar’s death;' the report of the 


1° From that point [¢. 892] to the end he is largely, if not entirely, independent ’, 
Plummer, p. ci; ‘ from 893 to 975 Aithelweard’s chronicle, though meagre, is an in- 
dependent authority ’, Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England, p. 682. 

® His additions for the last years of Alfred’s reign are considered in detail by Stenton, 
ante, xxiv (1909), 79 ff., xxvii (1912), 512 f., and Anglo-Saxon England, pp. 261 ff.; cf. 
also Oman, pp. 480 ff.; R. H. Hodgkin, A History of the Anglo-Saxons, ii (Oxford, 3rd 
edn. 1952), 653 ff. 

* E.g. annals 946, 955A, 959BC, 973, 975A. 

* AEthelweard reproduces many similar entries, and was evidently interested in such 
matters: to the description of a comet in 891 he adds ‘ cometa apparuit stella, quam 
nonnulli existimant rusticanorum esse temporum ante fluentium omen: sed in hoc 
ratio probatissima philosophorum videtur, cujus predicta demonstrant futura, sicut in 
multis expertum est’, Monumenta, p. 518. In this he may have been influenced by the 
reference to a comet in the poem on Edgar’s death, Chronicle s.a. 973;ABC, which 
contains, lines 30-3, a similar allusion to wise men, ‘ steorra on stadole, pone stidferhpe, 
hxled higegleawe, hatad wide cometa be naman, creftgleawe men, wise wodboran 
(sodboran A)’. Aithelweard was acquainted with this poem, and avails himself of 
earlier lines from it for his final entry. 

5* Telluris insultus, marcescens ab ea Lumina cernit Altitonantis, Omissa tandem 
luce corrupta ’, Monumenta, p. 521. /Ethelweard’s regard for Dunstan is shown by his 
addition in the earlier poem, on Edgar’s coronation at Bath, ‘ Costipentidies [sic, i.e. 
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battle of Maldon and the death of Byrhtnoth, very possibly Aithel- 
weard’s kinsman (991CDEF, 993A, the latter repeating the tradi- 
tional phrases ‘ him wid gefeaht . . . and welstowe geweald ahtan ’* 
as in 982C and 1001A); and the detailed narrative of the events 
leading up to the confirmation of Olaf Tryggvason at Andover, 
events in which Aithelweard took part and is himself named 
(994CDEF, though not in A). The special frequency of the refer- 
ences, in the annals after 975, to laymen of high rank and in particular 
ealdormen, is well in line with Aithelweard’s practice in dealing 
with earlier annals. The Latin versions in Aithelweard’s ‘ Chroni- 
con’ of the poems on the coronation and death of Edgar (973 and 
975 ABC) are sufficiently changed, if not garbled, to suggest he had 
no part in the composing of these entries. Likewise the under- 
current of dissatisfaction with /Ethelred and his advisers which is 
felt in the C, D and E-texts especially after 997, is not perhaps very 
likely to correspond with Aithelweard’s loyalties. On the other 
hand the long annal 1001A, the last to be entered in the Parker 
Chronicle while it was still at Winchester, includes a day by day 
account of the Danish ravages in south Devon and Hampshire, and 
incidentally refers to Aithelred’s ‘ great generosity’. It might well 
represent the last stage of Aithelweard’s influence. It fits in well 
with the probable date of his death (1002), and may perhaps help 
explain a minor Chronicle problem, why nothing more was added 
to the A-text before its transfer east to Canterbury.* All told, it is 
not beyond conjecture that, on more than one occasion from the 
accession of Edward the Martyr to the turn of the century, Aithel- 
weard had directly to do with the continuing of the Chronicle. 

The important recent conjecture by Mr. Eric E. Barker * has 


Whitsun] fuerat quam quondam honore Bradifonus Domino Moyses sacrarat amore ’, 
where no one but Dunstan, who arranged and led the ceremony, can be meant. The 
allusion, ‘ Moses slow of speech ’ (Exodus iv. 10, as H. T. Riley pointed out, Gentleman’s 
Magazine cciii (August 1857), 130 £.), was no doubt intended affectionately and may well 
reflect AEthelweard’s personal knowledge of the archbishop’s mannerisms. 

1 A favourite phrase of Aithelweard, who uses its equivalent in places, e.g. annals 
473, 514, 841 (Monumenta, pp. 503, 511), where, to judge by existing texts, his Chronicle 
source had nothing very similar. 

* E.g. annals 980DE, 982C, 983ACDE, 985, 988, 991-4CDE, 997E, and 993, 1001A. 
As compared with the A-text, e.g. Aithelweard adds the name Beaduheard for the king’s 
reeve of Dorchester (787), the deaths and burial places of Hun and Earnwulf ealdormen 
of Somerset (823, 867), the besieging of Odda ealdorman of Devon (878), Kent as the 
ealdormanry of Aithelwald (888) and Mercia as that of AEthelred (893, 911), Gloucester 
as the burial place of this Aithelred (912), the death of Athulf of Northumbria (914), 

_and the election of King Edward the Elder by the magnates (901); Monumenta, pp. 
509 f., 512, $15, 517f., s19 f. 

* Cf. Plummer, p. xcvii, and G. N. Garmonsway, op. cit. p. xxxv, where the cessation 
is tentatively connected with the ‘ arrogant and confident Danish host’ mentioned in 
1006CDE as passing the gates of Winchester on its way to the coast. The removal of 
an important source of information by the death of Ethelweard would be more nearly 
related to the event than such a theory. 

* Loc. cit. BILH.R. xxiv (1951), 46-62. 
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been that the printed text of Aithelweard (by Savile) is the first 
version of the ‘ Chronicon ’, written soon after its last entry, Edgar’s 
death in 975, while the surviving fragments of the Cottonian MS. 
represent a later recension in which the narrative was continued into 
the reigns of Edward and Aithelred. The fragments are on the 
whole very close to Savile’s edition, but differ in including a list of 
contents which mentions the death of Edward and the ‘ acta’ of 
AEthelred,! a term which would hardly apply to the first years of his 
reign, while he was still a minor. Mr. Barker is inclined to think 
that the recension was not written before 986, when Aithelred 
reached the age of eighteen, and may possibly be assigned to the 
comparatively peaceful years 995-6. If the Matilda for whose 
benefit Ethelweard wrote is correctly identified, she lived on until 
1011; she may well have continued her correspondence with him 
until this period, and asked him to bring his work up to date. The 
theory of a continuation is lent considerable support if we may indeed 
assume on other grounds that Aithelweard first wrote not long 
before 983, and very probably in the period 976-80, and that his 
interest in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle continued through the 990s. 


Epsom, Surrey L. WHITBREAD 
1* De regimine eaduuardi regis et de nece ipsias, De principatu xdclredi regis et de 


actibus eius’, with the letters in italic conjecturally restored; Barker, p. 53. The 
fragments do not include any trace of these chapters. 





The Nature of Parliament in 
the Reign of Henry III 


HE year 1272 is a convenient point at which to halt to review the 

growth of the English parliament over the whole period of its 
infancy, and to consider its origins and nature during this first stage 
of its development. For in that year died King Henry III, whose 
personal shortcomings had done so much to influence, and to allow 
his servants and his magnates also to influence, the initial growth of 
this most characteristic of English political institutions. The 
accession of Edward I, masterful where Henry had been weak, 
purposeful where he had been shiftless, and able where Henry had 
been incompetent, began a new and very different stage in the history 
of parliament, the stage of primary education, in which Edward’s 
limited but powerful constructive genius directed its development 
rapidly and with enduring effect along very different lines. Down to 
1272, if we except the revolutionary years 1258—65, the growth of 
parliament had been spontaneous and unconsidered : now it was to 
be planned and moulded. What we can study in the years down to 
1272 is therefore the original, unforced nature of parliament in its 
very beginnings ; and happily the evidence, though it has many gaps 
and is nowhere copious, suffices to tell us what we want to know. 

The double root of the English parliament, first in the Old 
English witan and the Anglo-Norman magnum concilium, and also 
in the ancient community of the shire is, of course, not in dispute. 
But when, beginning in the 1240s we find chroniclers, king’s clerks, 
magnates and the king himself speaking and writing of ‘ the king’s 
parliament ’, it slowly becomes apparent that they are thinking of 
something new, in the sense that the old word, ‘ council ’, ‘ conseil’, 
‘ concilium’, does not adequately express their meaning any longer. 
A new word is being used, if not for a totally new thing, then at 
least for a new way of looking at something familiar. The purpose 
of this enquiry is to discover as closely as possible, what those who 
were active in politics and in government—the king, the prelates 
and nobles, the officials, the king’s clerks—had in mind when they 
used the new word ‘ parliament ’ in any of its several forms. The 
result of such an investigation should prove relevant to the recent 
discussions of the origin and nature of parliament in England. 
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Mr. H. G. Richardson summarized conveniently the early 
history of the word in its French, Italian, Latin and English forms. 
Before 1240 it was much better known on the Continent than in 
England. In its primary sense of ‘ conversation’ or ‘talk’ it 
occurs as early as the latter half of the eleventh century, and it long 
kept this meaning, so that Joinville could describe as ‘ /ewr parlement’ 
the secret meetings of Louis IX and his queen on the private 
staircase where they sought refuge from the strict and jealous eye 
of Louis’ mother, Blanche of Castile.? By a natural extension, the 
word came to be used for formal discussions between responsible 
persons or their accredited agents—‘ parleys ’, ‘ talks ’, both in war 
and in peace ; and this meaning took firm root, so that in 1262, 
Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, complaining of breaches of the truce by 
various Marchers, says that these occurred on the very day which 
both sides had agreeed upon ‘ ad habendum parliamentum’, when the 
Welsh had assembled ‘ad dictum parliamentum’* Simultaneously, 
apparently beginning in Italy in the form par/amento, the word was 
also being used to describe a formal business assembly of townsmen, 
and during the twelfth century this meaning spread to cover the 
more formal meetings of the courts of kings and emperors, whether 
for business or for social purposes, or assemblies of his vassals called 
by a great baron, or a council of war held by a body of crusaders.‘ 
The business sessions of a craft gild, and even secret meetings of 
a conspiratorial character, could be styled ‘ parliaments’ in the 
thirteenth century.5 

For England, Baxter and Johnson’s Medieval Latin Word-List 
notes parliamentum, in the sense of ‘ colloquy, council, parliament ’, 
as early as 1189, but does not give the context or the source.* 
The first use of the word in this sense in England, reported by Mr. 
H. G. Richardson and tentatively dated by him in 1217,’ should be 
treated with the greatest reserve until we know at what date the 
passage he cites was in fact written. It was used in England, and 
particularly in the Welsh Marches, before 1220, occurring in private 
charters to describe meetings of a lord’s court and military assemblies 
of his feudal service.* The chroniclers and the king’s clerks were 
slower to take it up, preferring older words like concilium and 
colloquium until after 1240. Matthew Paris, for instance, does not use 
the word parliamentum, in the sense of an assembly of the king’s 

1* The Origins of Parliament’ in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th Ser., xi (1928), 137-49. 

® Histoire de Saint Louis, ed. N. de Wailly (Paris, 1867), p. 407. 

® Royal and other Historical Letters illustrative of the Reign of Henry III, edit. W. W. 
Shirley, Rolls Series, ii (London, 1866), 219. 

* Richardson, op. cit. 5 Ibid. 

* J. H. Baxter and C. Johnson, Medieval Latin Word-List (London, 1934), p. 294. 

7Op. cit. p. 140, m. 1. The reference occurs in a continuation of William of 
Malmesbury’s Gesta Regum copied into the London Liber de Antiquis Legibus [see De 


Antiquis Legibus Liber, ed. T. W. Stapleton (Camden Society, London, 1846), p. 202]. 
® Richardson, op. cit. pp. 144-5. 
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council or court, until 1246. He introduces the new word with an 
impressive magniloquence which suggests self-concious innovation, 
which he seeks to justify by emphasizing the importance of the 
assembly so described : Edicto regio convocata, convenit ad PARLA- 
MENTUM generalissimum regni Anglicani totalis nobilitas Londonits, 
videlicet praelatorum tam abbatum et priorum quam episcoporum, comitum 
quoque et baronum, ut de statu regni jam vacillantis efficaciter prout exegit 
urgens necessitas contrectarent.' In reprinting this passage in his 
Select Charters, Stubbs hailed this first appearance of the blessed 
word with a flourish of capitals.2. Thereafter the word, though by 
no means the only term now used for such assemblies, becomes 
rapidly more common in Matthew’s chronicle, and in other con- 
temporary works such as the Liber de Antiquis Legibus * (1254), the 
Flores Historiarum * (1253), and the Annals of Burton (1255).5 By 
1255 it was clearly accepted, even by conservative chroniclers 
writing in Latin, as a useful means of distinguishing specially large 
gatherings of the curia regis or the magnum concilium, to which the 
king had summoned unusually large numbers of magnates to 
transact important business. But it was far from being, even at 
this date, the only permissible or even the commonest way of 
describing such an assembly, however great the attendance and 
however important the occasion : it was still only one of several 
possible terms. 

But the present enquiry is directed to discovering something 
much more limited and precise, and therefore something more 
useful at this stage, than the significance attached to the word 
* parliament’ by thirteenth-century chroniclers. By confining our 
attention for the moment to the official records, we may hope to 
discover what the word meant to those who summoned, took part 
in, or were present at these assemblies which they were beginning 
to call ‘ parliaments ’, and this meaning has surely a special import- 
ance for the general enquiry into the origin and nature of parliament 
in England. And as our aim is partly to assess, in a very approxi- 
mate fashion, the changes in the frequency with which the word was 
used in official circles, and to detect, if possible, developments of 
meaning and of function from year to year, the unbroken series of 
the printed Chancery rolls for Henry III’s reign provide an 
admirable field of evidence, enabling us to compare one short 
period with another, both for frequency and for meaning. A 
scrutiny of the comparable unbroken series of exchequer and judicial 


1 Chronica Majora, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, iv (London, 1877), 518. 

2 W. Stubbs, Select Charters illustrative of English Constitutional History [9th edn., edit. 
H. W. C. Davis (Oxford, 1913)], p. 328. 

® De Antiquis Legibus Liber, pp. 20-1. 

* Flores Historiarum, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, ii (London, 1890), 384. 

5 Annales de Burton | Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard, Rolls Series, i (London, 1864) 
( = Burton)}, 336, 360. 
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records of the period would obviously fill some gaps and add bulk 
to the detail, but would necessarily yield a heavy predominance of 
specialized uses of the term ; whereas the Calendar of Patent Rolls + 
and the Close Ro//s * together yield a sufficient quantity and spread 
of evidence, without predetermined bias in the direction of any 
particular usage, to permit reliable conclusions to be drawn with 
reasonable assurance that the unpublished chancery material would 
not be likely to alter the general pattern thus obtained. 

The printed chancery rolls yield fifty-eight uses of the word 
‘ parliament ’ occurring on forty-six separate occasions in Henry IIT’s 
reign : several documents use the word twice or even thrice. 
The first use occurs quite casually in 1242 ; the second is employed 
retrospectively in 1244, to refer to the meeting of King John and 
his barons at Runnymede in 1215 ; it occurs on three occasions in 
1248, and five times on three occasions in the years 1254-5. Between 
the early summer of 1258 and the middle of 1262, it is used thirty-one 
times on twenty-five occasions, and while Simon de Montfort 
governed England in 1264-5, it appears twelve times on eight occa- 
sions. With Henry’s restoration after Evesham, it disappears for two 
years, but returns cautiously on five occasions between 1267 and 1269, 
after which it is not again employed in these records until Edward I 
takes it up boldly for his own deliberate purposes. It is clear that 
the word came into official use in the royal chancery slightly before 
the chroniclers began to employ it, though thereafter it was at 
first a little slower to take root in official usage, until the revolution- 
ary events of the years 1258-65 firmly established it in the chancery’s 
vocabulary during the period of constitutional experiment. 

While the use of the word in these records is far too casual to 
allow any precise statistical interpretation of the figures, an analysis 
of the context in which the chancery rolls employ the word 
‘ parliament ’ on these forty-six occasions nevertheless can tell us a 
good deal about the way in which contemporary political circles 
understood the word, and so throw light helpfully on the discussion 
of the origins and nature of parliament in England. In fact we 
shall find that the total resulting impression is one which we cannot 
mistake. 

Interpreting the word ‘ judicial ’ in its widest sense we find that 
the word ‘ parliament ’ was employed in a judicial context in ten of 
the forty-six instances, and that two other uses have a quasi-judicial 
significance in that they are judicial in form, though administrative 
or political in content. The first mention of ‘ parliament’ in the 

1 Calendar of Patent Rolls; Henry HI (London, 1891-1909), 6 vols. (= C.P.R.). 
By the kindness of Sir David Evans, keeper of the public records, I have been 
able to satisfy myself that each occurrence of the word ‘parliament’ in the English text 
of this Calender represents an original ‘parliamentum’ (or one of the alternative 
contemporary spellings of that word) in the Latin of the patent roll itself. 

* Close Rolls of the Reign of Henry III (London, 1902—1938), 14 vols. ( = C.R.). 


VOL, LXXIV—NO. CCXxIII PP 
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records (30 June 1242) ordering Geoffrey de Segrave, justiciar of 
the forest, to allow John de Neville to have his bailiwick of Shotover 
and Stow ‘ until the king’s parliament which will be held at London 
one month after the feast of St. John the Baptist’, presumably 
indicates that John was to be given an opportunity of proving his 
right either in the exchequer or in the king’s court during the forth- 
coming session of parliament. In ordering (4 January 1248) 
respite of distraint upon the archdeacon of Lincoln to enforce a 
judgment of the bench of common pleas against him, Henry 
interposed a delay ‘ until our parliament to be held in the octaves 
of the Purification, as the king has decided to consider the plea 
further then’. On 16 February 1248 the outlawry of William de 
Hastincourt was quashed ‘ in curia nostra coram nobis et toto parliamento 
nostro’.» On 4 November 1258 the four knights-commissioners 
from various shires, who had been summoned to bring to Hugh 
Bigod the justiciar, in the October parliament of 1258, the records of 
their enquiries into personal trespasses committed in their shires, 
were allowed their expenses for attending ‘ coram consilio nostro apud 
Westmonasterium in parleamento.* On 23 April 1260 the abbot of 
Faversham and his men were instructed to appear before the Justiciar 
‘in our next parliament’, to settle a lawsuit between them;® and 
later in that year (16 August) it is recorded that the Canterbury 
moneyers petitioned ‘ before the king and the council in the parlia- 
ment of London’ for certain liberties which would, if granted, 
settle their disputed liability to tallage.* On 26 January 1261 the 
demands of John de Lymar’ for several debts owed to the king’s 
Jews were respited ‘ until our next parliament ’,’ and on 3 February 
1261 a plea of debt was adjourned ‘ until the king’s parliament three 
weeks after the Purification, so that then, before the king’s barons 
of the exchequer and the two parties, the question may be discussed 
whether the disputed charter is one of damages or of debt.”* The 
order of 12 May 1265, allowing Isabella de Fors, as an act of grace, 
the custody of the lands of her late brother, Baldwin de Lisle, ‘ until 
thenext parliament, which will be held in London on 1 June’, presum- 
ably foreshadowed proof in the king’s court, during parliament, 
of her legal right of inheritance.* Another order, on 15 May 1265, 
required the bishop of Bangor, who had quarrelled with Llywelyn 
ap Gruffydd on matters ‘ which do not belong to ecclesiastical but 
only to lay jurisdiction’ and who had therefore placed Llywelyn’s 
chapel under interdict, to postpone the interdict ‘ until the forth- 
coming parliament which we shall hold at Westminster, where 


1C.R. 1237-1242, p. 447. 2C.R. 1247-1251, p. 104. 
? Ibid. pp. 106-7. *C.R. 1256-1259, p. 333. 
5C.R. 1259-1261, p. 287. *C.P.R. 1258-1266, p go. 
"CLR. 1259-1261, p. 337- 5 Ibid. p. 343. 

CLR. 1264-1268, p. 118. 
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[the bishop] and the other prelates of our realm will be present, so 
that, after discussion on these matters, whatever should by right be 
done, shall be done to both parties’. The order of 27 October 
1259 requiring the report of an inquisition ad quod dammum to be 
returned ‘ before the next parliament ’* is essentially administrative 
and fiscal, though its appearance may seem judicial: while the 
summonses sent on 19 March 1265 to the exiled royalist leaders ‘ that 
they should appear before us and our council in our next parliament 
at London on 1 June, to do and receive justice ’,* was political in 
purpose, though the wording might suggest an action in court. 

These references to parliament in a judicial context afford 
adequate corroboration of Mr. Jolliffe’s illuminating thesis that, in 
the middle years of Henry’s reign it was found convenient to settle 
various judicial and fiscal matters at those more general assemblies 
of the king’s council which it was becoming customary to call 
* parliaments ’, and also that, for this reason, it was becoming usual 
to hold these ‘ parliaments ’ at the dates of the customary sessions of 
the exchequer and of the courts, so that the financial and the legal 
experts, the voluminous records of the exchequer and the law courts, 
and the great men of Church and State should all be together at the 
same time in one place. There can be no doubt whatever that the 
English ‘ parliament’, from the very first time when it was so 
called in any contemporary official record, was frequently used for 
settling both judicial and fiscal cases, whether routine or important. 
How greatly this growing custom affected the early development of 
parliament, Mr. Jolliffe has convincingly demonstrated. 

But when we turn to the other thirty-four occasions when the 
chancery used the word ‘parliament’, we see at once that its 
judicial aspect is by no means the only, or even the most frequent or 
most important sense in which the word is used. We can dismiss 
three references * to preparations for forthcoming parliaments, for 
at most they merely show that much preparation was necessary, 
and in particular that large stocks of food and wine had to be 
transported, so that we may conclude that a large and important 
assembly was expected. Two other orders, which might at first 
sight be dismissed as mere indications of the dates from which the 
legality or otherwise of certain transactions in lands or liberties 
should be dated, have in fact a much deeper significance. The 
first (14 April 1244), harking back to 1215, describes the famous 
assembly of magnates which imposed Magna Carta upon King John 
at Runnymede as ‘ parleamentum de Rumened’ quod fuit inter J. regem, 

1C.R. 1264-1268, pp. 117-18. 

CLR. 1264-1268, p. 36. 

* J. E. A. Jolliffe, * Some Factors in the Beginnings of Parliament’ in Trans. Roy. 
Hist. Soe. xxii (1940), 101-39. 


®C.R. 1254-1256, p. 61 (4 April 1255) ; C.R. 126-1259, p. 222 (19 May 1258) ; 
ibid. pp. 226-7. 


*C.P.R. 1258-1266, pp. 47-8. 
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patrem nostrum, et barones suos Angle’. The other (20 July 1262), 
enforcing Pope Urban IV’s recently-published condemnation of the 
Provisions of Oxford, orders the resumption of all liberties ‘ usurped 
since the Parliament of Oxford’.* Parliament, then, in the eyes of 
Henry’s clerks in 1244 and in 1262, was the occasion when the 
magnates there assembled imposed upon the king the two most 
famous and far-reaching restraints upon royal authority known to 
the century, the Great Charter and the Provisions of Oxford. 

But before we plunge into these questions of high politics, there 
are some normal activities of a non-judicial character which are 
indicated in certain of these references to ‘ parliament’. One writ 
sees parliament as the convenient occasion for a muster before the 
king starts out on a Welsh campaign (25 May 1258).2 Another 
(17 February 1261) actually describes as ‘ our forthcoming parliament 
at London’ the mustering of all of Henry’s supporters in antici- 
pation of civil war, saying that ‘ since it is necessary that you should 
come prepared to our forthcoming parliament at London, you are, 
by all means in your power, to be there with horses and arms in the 
aforesaid parliament’. The knighting of one of Henry’s valetti 
‘in our parliament of Oxford ’, recorded on 6 June 1258,° is another 
reminder that the word could have a military connotation. Foreign 
policy, too, is treated in parliament: Peter de Montfort conducts 
the envoys of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd ‘ to the parliament to be held at 
Oxford one month after Whitsuntide ’ (2 June 1258):* safe-conduct 
is given to the envoys whom Llywelyn is sending ‘ to the present 
parliament ’ (8 July 1260),’ in which the Welsh truce ‘ made in the 
parliament of Oxford by the counsel of the magnates of the council ’ 
was extended to allow further negotiations (25 July 1260). There 
are also three references to the fact that Richard de Grey was 
appointed constable of Dover Castle and Chamberlain of Sandwich 
‘in the last parliament of Oxford, in the 42nd year of our reign, 
by the counsel of the magnates of the council’.® (8 September and 
24 October 1259; 28 November 1260). 

But, if these early references to ‘ parliament’ in the official 
records show one thing above all others, it is that, to those actively 
concerned in politics and government, the purpose of parliament 
was to enable the king to consult his great men—and others too if 
he so desired—upon important matters of public concern. Henry 
III himself took this view of parliament, as is evident from at least 
nine of these writs in which he employed the word, at dates before 
the revolutionary parliament of Oxford or after his recovery of 


1C.R. 1242-1247, p. 242. 2C.R. 1261-1264, p. 142. 
3C.R. 1256-1259, pp. 223-4. * CLR. 1259-1261, p. 457. 
5C.R. 1256-1259, p. 229. ®C.P.R. 1247-1258, p. 632. 
7C.P.R. 1258-1266, p. 81. 8 Ibid, p. 83. 

*°C.P.R. 1258-1266, pp. 42, 47 ; C.R. 1259-1261, p. 305. 
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power in 1265.. On 9 March 1248 Henry instructed the bishop of 
Norwich not to enforce the recent papal order granting to the see of 
Canterbury the first-fruits of all livings in lay gift, ‘since our 
magnates, in our last parliament which was held at London, refused 
absolutely to consent’ and the king ‘is unwilling to attempt 
anything further in this matter until he has again held colloquy with 
the said magnates.”* On 19 February 1255, when the determined 
resistance of the English clergy to Rostand’s new and severe 
assessment for the Sicilian tenth had forced both Alexander IV 
and Rostand to give way, Henry instructed the papal agents to 
abandon all attempts to enforce the new assessment ‘ until the parlia- 
ment which is to be held at Westminster three weeks after Easter ’,? 
when presumably he hoped to raise again, with the prelates who 
would then be present, his urgent need for more money to enable 
him to fulfil his crusader’s vow. 

A writ of 2 April 1254 shows clearly how Henry normally 
regarded the duty of his magnates to attend parliament when he bade 
them come. In this writ he excused the newly elected bishop of 
Lincoln from the need to attend in person ‘ at the parliament which 
will be held at Westminster a fortnight after Easter, provided he 
send to the said parliament someone to represent him, who, together 
with the other magnates, will be able to answer the king in the 
matters of the aid and the other things which the king has put to 
them, so that the king’s business, which is to be dealt with in the 
said parliament, shall not be held up by his absence ’.* 

On 30 July 1260, at a time when Henry had regained a large 
measure of control over his own chancery and seal, he certified that 
Roger Mortimer should not be held accountable for the loss of 
Builth Castle to Llywelyn on 18 July, since Henry had ‘ commanded 
Roger to be with him in London a fortnight after midsummer to 
treat with the king and the magnates of the council on urgent affairs 
of the king and the realm (and) the said Roger came by the king’s 
special precept to the said parliament at London’ on the very day 
on which Builth fell.* 

After Evesham, Henry still continued to regard parliament as an 
occasion for transacting important and public business in consul- 
tation with his great men—at his own discretion, of course. On 
three occasions the records show him settling both general and 
particular matters concerning the Disinherited and expressly 
mentioning that this was done in parliament. On 8 March 1267 
Henry promised that he would ‘ be careful to ordain at the instant 
parliament at St. Edmunds what shall be most convenient to be done 
for the king and for the city of London in the matter of the state and 


1CLR. 1247-1251, p. 109. *C.P.R. 1247-1, *, p. 399. 
CLR. 1253-1254, P. 43. *C.P.R. 1258-1266, p. 85. 
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liberties of the said city’.1_ The close roll records on 13 July 1267 
that the Lord Edward received the Ely rebels into the king’s peace 
‘in the common form in which the Disinherited were received at 
London at the last parliament since the peace made between our 
lord the king and the earl of Gloucester’. On 20 October 1268 it 
was noted that ‘in the parliament of Winchester in the 49th year’ 
Henry had pardoned William de Saham, a clerk in the household of 
the rebel leader Hugh Despenser.® 

Two other post-Evesham entries show Henry consulting his 
magnates on important public business in parliament eo nomine. 
In September 1268 Louis IX had invited Henry to meet him at 
Boulogne in October to discuss Henry’s co-operation in Louis’ 
newly-projected crusade. On 28 September Henry replied ex- 
pressing deep joy at Louis’ news, but saying that although he would 
have come gladly and without fail to Boulogne as Louis asked, he 
could not do so, owing to the delays in his domestic affairs caused 
by his own crusading problems. He had called ‘a general, full 
and solemn parliament ’ at London for the quinzaine of Michaelmas 
so that he might discuss these matters with his great men and make 
the safest provision for each of them, and then, together with 
those of his nobles who had taken the Cross, he would be able to 
make the necessary arrangements with safety. And finally, the 
last entry of our forty-six, dated 21 June 1269, addressed ‘ to the 
archbishops and all others coming to the instant parliament at 
Midsummer at London ’, explains that illness has prevented Henry 
from reaching London on the day appointed for the assembly, 
and asks them ‘ out of reverence and honour for him, to stay there 
and await his arrival for a little while, as on the following day he 
will direct his steps thither, God willing, to have treaty and colloquy 
with them as he had previously arranged ’.° 

If Henry, who distrusted his barons and consulted them only 
when he could not avoid doing so, or when he urgently wanted 
their help, took this view of his parliaments, we may expect the 
party of reform, when it was in control of the government, to make 
even more of it. The Provisions of Oxford themselves—not 
included among the forty-six references in the Chancery rolls— 
show best their view of parliament. ‘ There shall be three parlia- 
ments a year, the first at the octaves of Michaelmas, the second on 
the morrow of Candlemas, the third on the first day of June. . 
(and) to these parliaments there shall come the elected counsellors 
of the king, even though they be not summoned, to review the 
state of the realm and to deal with the common needs of the realm 
and the king together; and at other times they shall come at the 

1C.P.R. 1266-1272, p. 133. *C.R. 1264-1268, p. 379» 


3 C.P.R. 1266-1272, p. 265. *CLR. 1264-1268, p. 552. 
5 C.P.R. 1266-1272, p. 384. 
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king’s summons, when there is need.” ‘ The communitas shall 
elect twelve sound men to come to the parliaments and also on other 
occasions as need shall be, when the king or his council shall summon 
them, to deal with the needs of the king and of the realm. And 
the communitas shall ratify whatever these twelve shall do. And 
this shall be done to spare the cost of the community.”* The 
Provisions of Westminster—also not included among the forty-six 
references to parliament in the chancery rolls—add some instructive 
footnotes showing the reformers’ views on how parliament should be 
conducted. ‘It is provided that no one shall come to parliament 
with horses, armour and weapons, unless he is specially ordered to 
do so by the king or by his council, or by writ, for the common 
needs of the land.’* ‘ Let it be arranged that two or three of the 
mesne gent of the council be always in attendance on the king from 
one parliament to the next, and let them be changed at each parlia- 
ment, and their actions reviewed at each parliament, so that if 
anything they have done needs changing, it shall be changed by 
the council. And if any important business arises between the 
parliaments, which cannot be settled by the aforesaid two or three, 
or cannot conveniently be held over until the next parliament, all 
the members of the council shall be summoned by writ to deal with 
the matter, and the writ shall indicate the reason for the summons 
unless it be secret.’ And the official text of the Provisions of 
Westminster (again not one of the forty-six) shows very plainly 
their view of the function of parliament. ‘ These are the provisions 
and the establishments made at Westminster at the Michaelmas 
parliament by the king and his council and the twelve elected by the 
common counsel in the presence of the community of England, 
which was then at Westminster, in the 43rd year of the reign of 
Henry.’6 

Legislation, the proclamation of reforms, and the transaction of 
other matters of general public interest, are the principal contexts 
of the mention of parliament in the chancery records while the 
reformers were in power. The commissions appointing four 
knights in every shire to enquire into grievances were issued on 4 
August 1258 ‘ in pursuance of an ordinance lately made in the parlia- 
ment of Oxford’. On 28 November and 4 December 12359 all 
who had given payments to local officials to obtain justice, or who 
wished to complain of trespasses done to them by local officials 
“since the last parliament of Oxford’, when these offences were 
declared illegal, are called upon to report their complaints to the 
justices of the special eyre.? Immediately after their victory at 
Lewes, the reformers summoned to the parliament of June 1264 

1 Burton, p. 452. ® Ibid. * Ibid. p. 476. 

* Ibid. p. 477. 5 Ibid. p. 479. *C.P.R. 1247-12358, pp. 645-9. 

'C.R. 1259-1261, pp. 142, 145. 
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four knights from every shire, ‘ elected by the assent of the shire, 
[to be sent] on behalf of the whole community to the forthcoming 
parliament at London on the octaves of Trinity to treat with the 
king and with the prelates, magnates and other faithful subjects of 
the king concerning the business of the king and of the realm’. 
The chief item in this business was the new constitution, the Forma 
Pacis, by which England was to be governed until a permanent 
settlement could be achieved by arbitration, and which ‘ was made 
in the parliament of London held about the feast of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, with the consent, will and precept of the lord 
king and of the prelates, the barons, and the community there 
present ’.? On 3 July the recalcitrant royalists of the Welsh March 
were ordered to come to this parliament of London ‘ to treat of the 
state of the realm’ and to bring with them ‘ to the said parliament ’ 
the prisoners of war whom they held captive.* 

To the next parliament, the famous assembly of January 1265, 
the prelates, magnates and nobles of the realm were summoned 
‘both for negotiating the liberation of the Lord Edward and for 
other matters touching the community of the realm’. The govern- 
ment also summoned to this parliament in the same terms, four 
burgesses from each of a large number of boroughs, since it 
* greatly needed their presence and that of other faithful subjects . . . 
to treat of these matters along with the king and the aforesaid 
magnates of the realm, and to lend counsel on these things ’.5 
From every shire two knights were also summoned ‘ to treat with 
us and with our council on the release of Edward our dearest son, 
and to provide security in this matter, and also for other difficult 
business of our realm’. The two knights from Yorkshire, ‘ who 
were present at the aforesaid parliament on behalf of their county ’ 
for longer than had been initially expected, were allowed ‘ reasonable 
expenses for coming to the said parliament, staying there, and return- 
ing home again’.? To the next parliament, the exiled royalists 
Peter of Savoy, John de Warenne, Hugh Bigod and William de 
Valence were summoned ‘ to appear before us and our council in 
our next parliament at London on 1 June, to do and receive justice ’, 
a political ultimatum in judicial form. Of the forty-six occasions 
when the chancery rolls use the word ‘ parliament ’, all have now 
been mentioned save three occurring early in 1260, when Henry III 
repeatedly forbade parliament to meet: these will more conveniently 
be dealt with at a later stage.* Enough, however, has emerged to 
enable us to see what ‘ parliament’ signified to the men who used 


1C.P.R. 1258-1266, p. 360 : Latin text in Stubbs, Se/ect Charters (gth edn.) p. 400. 
2C.P.R. 1258-1266, p. 365 : Latin text in Stubbs, Select Charters (gth edn.), p. 400. 
3° C.P.R. 1258-1266, p. 362. *C.R. 1264-1268, p. 89. 

5 Ibid. pp. 87, 89. * Ibid. p. 96. ? Ibid. 

8 Ibid. p. 36. * Infra, pp. 603-4. 
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the word in the chancery documents, and to the king, the nobles and 
prelates, and the high officials who gave them their instructions. 

The first plain fact is that ‘ parliament’ was not, except between 
1258 and 1265, a‘ term of art’ with a specific and invariable meaning 
in its context. It is a word used in an unconsidered and haphazard 
fashion, found in some documents, but not in others which might 
equally well have been expected to employ it. The same assembly 
will be called a ‘ parliament ’ in one letter, a ‘ colloquy ’ in the next, 
while a third letter will not employ a noun to describe it at all. 
The same meeting is frequently called ‘ parliament ’ and ‘ colloquy ’ 
even in a single letter. ‘ Parliament ’, right down to the end of our 
period of survey, has come into competition with older, more 
formal words as a description of a political assembly of the whole 
realm, but it is as yet a long way from having gained a monopoly of 
the description. 

Next we note that although many important and unimportant 
things are done‘ in ’ or ‘ during’ parliament, or even ‘ at’ parliament, 
nothing is ever done ‘ by’ parliament during these years. Parlia- 
ment is not yet either an institution or a body: it is an occasion. 
That being so, it is, strictly speaking, premature to talk of its 
‘functions’; we should rather say that we can observe certain 
things being done at, in, or during the time of parliament. The 
list of these things that we can compile from our forty-six instances 
of the use of the word ‘ parliament’ in the chancery rolls could 
be greatly expanded if we first listed all of the assemblies which are 
so styled in these forty-six instances, and then noted everything 
that was done in all of these assemblies, whether the individual writ 
recording what was done used the word ‘ parliament’ or not. It 
could be expanded much farther if we drew up a list of all the 
assemblies which, by the criteria which we are seeking to establish, 
merit the name of parliament (whether the records so style them or 
not), and we then listed and classified all the many things that all 
of these assemblies are recorded as having done. But that is not 
what this paper is seeking to do: our object is to discover, not what 
was done in a number of assemblies which we have decided to call 
* parliaments ’, but simply what was in the minds of contemporary 
men in political circles when they actually used the word. Accord- 
ingly we keep strictly to our forty-six instances, supplemented by 
a few more drawn from other contemporary official documents, 
and so we avoid, as far as possible, bringing our own preconcep- 
tions and our own interpretations of the evidence into the picture 
at all. 

Let us fully agree that parliament was concerned with justice 
and that justice was done during the sessions of parliament or even 
in parliament itself; and let us in no way dispute that parliaments 
were being summoned to coincide with the sessions of the exchequer 
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in order that important fiscal matters might thus be more con- 
veniently handled. We cannot, however, come away from a review 
of these contemporary official uses of the word between 1242 and 
1272 with any impression that for the men who authorized or for 
those who drew up these documents, parliament was an occasion 
of purely, or even of primarily, administrative convenience for the 
transaction of judicial and financial business, however useful these 
two aspects of parliament might be. We have seen in these letters 
* parliament ’ as the occasion for knighting one of the king’s valetti,} 
for making an important appointment,* for receiving envoys from 
Wales and for negotiating a truce with them.? We have seen it 
as the occasion for an assembly of the military forces of the realm, 
whether to go thence against the Welsh ¢ or to maintain the king’s 
authority against potential rebels among the king’s own subjects.® 
We have seen that it was summoned to grant an aid to the king in 
1254,° and to discuss both the financial and the military preparations 
for a crusade.” The magnates assembled in parliament have 
debated and refused a papal demand for one year’s fruits from 
vacant benefices in lay patronage. Of parliament as the occasion 
for the discussion, approval and promulgation of laws there has 
been strikingly important evidence: it was ‘in pursuance of an 
ordinance made in the Parliament of Oxford’ that the sweeping 
enquiry into the grievances of individuals against public officials was 
launched in 1258:* and the great collection of legal, procedural and 
administrative reforms known as the Provisions and Establishments 
of Westminster was adopted and proclaimed in the Parliament of 
Westminster in November 1259.4 That the Provisions of Oxford 
were adopted in the Parliament of Oxford in 1258, and the Forma 
Regiminis in the London Parliament of 1264 ™ shows that parliament 
was the occasion for discussing, approving and proclaiming legislation 
on the most fundamental of all matters of law—the constitution and 
powers of the governing authority in the state. There is ample 
material here to show that Henry and his ministers, his clerks and his 
magnates too, who slowly grafted the foreign word ‘ parliament’ on 
to English political and constitutional usage, employed it themselves 
in a far wider connotation than that of mere administrative con- 
venience in judicial and in fiscal matters. 

When the committee of twenty-four proposed, in the Provisions 
of Oxford, that three parliaments should be held at fixed dates every 
year, to be attended, without summons, by the king’s fifteen 
elected councillors (with provision for emergency meetings by special 
summons), ‘to review the state of the realm and to deal with 

* Supra, p. $96, 0. §. * Supra, p. 596,n.9. * Supra, p. $96, nn. 6, 7, 8. 
* Supra, p. $96, 0. 3. ® Supra, p. 596, 0.4. * Supra, p. $97, 0. 3. 
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the common needs of both the realm and the king’;! and 
when it further recommended that, at all of these parliaments, 
the communitas Angliae should be represented by twelve other 
elected magnates having power to pledge the assent of the whole 
communitas to whatever the fifteen and the twelve should jointly 
decide ‘ concerning the needs of the king and of the realm ’,* we 
can hardly suppose that the committee was merely regulating 
sessions of the exchequer or of the courts of justice. Nor was it 
merely judicial or fiscal gatherings which were contemplated in the 
Provisions of Westminster when that ordinance forbade anyone to 
“come to parliament with horse, armour and weapons, unless 
specially required by the king and council to do so for the common 
needs of the realm’. When the council of fifteen, in the Provisions 
of Westminster, decreed that the king should be attended between the 
meetings of parliament by two or three ‘ mesne gent’ of the council, 
who should be changed at each parliament and whose actions while 
in attendance on the king should be reviewed, and if necessary, 
corrected at each parliament; and that if, between parliaments, any 
urgent matter arose which the councillors serving their rota felt 
unable to settle themselves, they should summon a special session 
of the full council to deal with it,‘ obviously it was neither law 
courts nor exchequer that was intended by the references to 
parliament. It was not the action of either a court of law or of 
the exchequer when the last clause of the Provisions of Westminster 
declared ‘these are the provisions and establishments made at 
Westminster at the Michaelmas Parliament by the king and his 
council elected by the community of England.’s 

Henry himself was no less aware than were the reformers of the 
significance of a meeting of parliament. Writing from France, in 
January and in February 1260, to forbid the great officers of state 
and the councillors in England to summon any parliament in his 
absence, he said ‘ We wish no parliament to be held in England 
before we return there: we order you that you should in no wise 
cause any writ to be sealed in our name for the holding of parlia- 
ment there before our return to England ’,* and ‘ we order you to 
postpone and completely to set aside any parliament, . . . permit- 
ting no parliament to be held, and giving orders for none before 
our return to England, since, once we have returned there, by your 
counsel . . . we shall provide for holding parliament, as may be 
most suitable for us and for our realm.” Or again, ‘ Concerning 
what you have told us about holding a colloquium, we inform you 
that it does not accord with our will that any parliament should be 
held in our realm in our absence, since this is not fitting, and we 
think it would not redound to our honour’. Henry would not 


* Supra, p.$99,0.1. * Supra, p. $99, 0.2. * Supra, p. 599, 0.3. * Supra, p. $99, 0. 4. 
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have written so peremptorily and so insistently had nothing more 
than a routine session of the exchequer or of the law courts been the 
business of the parliament which he was so concerned to prohibit; 
nor would he, after his return to England in the spring of 1260, have 
tried to convict Simon de Montfort of treason on a charge of having 
defied the royal prohibition by attempting to hold a parliament in 
Henry’s absence,! if all that Simon had done in those crucial weeks 
had been to insist that the courts of justice and the exchequer 
should continue to meet as usual, It was politics, not law and 
fiscal administration, that had stirred these men so deeply that they 
had been brought face to face on the brink of civil war. 

The men who framed the Provisions of Oxford were perfectly 
explicit upon the function and purpose of parliament as they under- 
stood the word and as they intended to operate the institution which 
it designated. For in their hands what had hitherto been merely an 
occasion was converted into a political institution, and a vague, 
untechnical colloquialism became a clearly defined and precise 
constitutional term. They decreed * that parliaments should meet 
three times a year at specified dates almost mathematically equal 
intervals apart from each other: they laid it down that to all of 
these parliaments the members of the council of fifteen and the twelve 
elected to represent the communitas were to come without waiting 
for a summons, though they might also be summoned specially 
for emergency meetings should need arise. And the declared 
purpose of these parliaments is ‘ to review the state of the realm and 
to deal with the common business of both the kingdom and the 
king’: the twelve are elected ‘to treat at the three parliaments 
each year with the king’s council, on behalf of the communitas, wpon 
the common business, the business of the king and of the realm’, 
and the communitas ratifies in advance whatever the fifteen and the 
twelve shall do together. Parliament, in short, was to be the 
systematized and organic form of the consultation between the 
king and the communitas always implied in feudal custom, but now 
made explicit. Its purpose was to ensure that this consultation 
should be regular and frequent, that it should no longer be left to 
the king’s whim to decide when and whom he should consult, and 
that the consultation should be completely effective in controlling 
royal policy in all matters of the public interest. In particular, 
the aim of these consultations in parliament was to reform the state 
of the realm by means of edicts and ordinances discussed, adopted 
and promulgated in the parliaments themselves, as was stated 
explicitly in the commissions issued for the enquiry into individual 
grievances in August 1258,3 and in the proclamation of the 

1C. Bémont, Simon de Montfort, Comte de Leicester (Paris, 1884), pp. 350-2. 
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Provisions and Establishments of Westminster in November 1259." 
The making of appointments * and the control of foreign policy * 
through meetings of the parliament were further aspects of this 
insistence upon consultation in parliament. 

When, after their victory at Lewes on 14 May 1264, the reformers 
once more controlled the government of England, the writs of 
summons to the two parliaments which they called, stated more 
explicitly their conception of parliament as a forum for consultation, 
approval and proclamation. The four knights summoned from 
each shire to the June parliament of 1264 were to come ‘ to treat 
with us (and with our prelates, magnates and other faithful men) 
concerning our business and that of the realm’. The main purpose 
of that parliament was to adopt the Forma Pacis, including the Forma 
Regiminis, which was to be the provisional constitution of the govern- 
ment of England until a more lasting constitution and settlement 
could be provided by means of arbitration.’ The formal proclama- 
tion of this Forma Pacis describes it as ‘an ordinance made in the 
parliament held at London about the feast of the Nativity of St. John 
the Baptist last’, and as having been ‘enacted in parliament at 
London’; and again, as ‘ the ordinance made at London with the 
consent, approval and command of the lord king and of the 
prelates, barons and the communitas there present at that time’.* 
The recalcitrant royalist Marchers, though they prudently disobeyed 
the summons, had, like the rest, been summoned ‘ to treat of the 
state of the king and of the realm’.?. The writs of summons issued 
for the famous parliament of January 1265 declared that ‘ the 
prelates, magnates and nobles of our realm have been summoned to 
our forthcoming parliament at London . . . for the matter of the 
release of Edward our eldest son and for other matters affecting the 
communitas of our realm’; * that the barons and bailiffs of each of 
the Cinque Ports were to send four representatives to the parliament 
“to treat with us and with the aforesaid magnates of our realm and 
to lend counsel on the aforesaid matters, since the king urgently 
needs their presence and that of our other faithful subjects ’;* 
other cities and boroughs were required, in similar terms, to send 
their representatives to the parliament,” and from each county two 
knights were summoned ‘ to be present with us in our parliament 
at London... and to treat with us and with our counsel upon the 
release of Edward our dearest son, and to arrange security therefor, 
and also for other difficult business concerning our realm’. As 
the practice developed of widening the basis of parliament by 
extending its membership by means of representation, the writs of 
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summons more than ever before emphasized its purpose as a con- 
sultative assembly for discussing, determining and proclaiming 
joint decisions upon the highest and the most general matters of 
public importance for the kingdom as a whole. Justice will still 
be done in parliament—witness the writs of summons to Peter of 
Savoy at Pevensey, John de Warenne at Lewes, Hugh Bigod at 
Bosham and William de Valence at Brehendon ‘ to come before us 
and our council in our next parliament at London on 1 June (1265) 
to do and receive justice’;+ or the implication in the grant to 
Isabella de Fors, ‘ until our next parliament at London on 1 June’, 
of the custody of her late brother’s lands;* or the command to the 
over-hasty bishop of Bangor to revoke the interdict which he has 
placed on the chaped of Llywelyn ap Gruffydd, ‘or at least to 
respite it until our forthcoming parliament which we are to hold 
at Westminster, where you and the other prelates of our realm 
will be present at our command, so that then, having discussed 
these matters, we may do to both sides whatever in justice should be 
done’.* But these judicial matters, however important or inter- 
esting in themselves, were merely items which it was convenient to 
settle at the forthcoming parliament: the purpose of the parliament 
itself remained essentially political. 

The use of the word ‘ parliament’ in this political sense grew 
up with the institution which it came to describe, though the germ- 
inating seeds of the institution may be discerned perhaps as much 
as thirty years before the term, in this special political sense, began 
to be applied to it. By 1240 the word, especially in its French form 
* parlement ’, was in the air, in fairly common and unspecialized 
use among the men who together constituted political circles in 
England. Evidently these men were beginning to use the word to 
describe large and important political assemblies in which the king 
consulted with the great men of the land, both spiritual and secular, 
upon matters of state of all kinds. As yet this political usage was 
neither systematic nor exclusive, for some of the most important 
assemblies of the years between 1242 and 1258 were at no point in 
the chancery rolls described as ‘ parliaments’. But, though the 
term was at first slow to establish itself in the chancery records, it 
is highly significant that, while its first occurrence there, in 1242, 
was casual,‘ the second was portentous, for it shows that by 1244 
the king’s clerks had come to think of the famous meeting between 
King John and his barons in 1215 as ‘ the parliament of Runnymede’.® 
Of the ten occurrences, on eight separate occasions, of the use of the 
word ‘ parliament ’ in the printed chancery rolls before 1258, only 
three were judicial in their context, the other seven being general or 
political and including such high matters as the refusal of the 

1 Supra, p. 600, n. 8. ® Supra, p. $94, 0. 9. 


* Supra, p. $9$, 2. 1. 
* Supra, p. $94, 0. 1. * Supra, p. $96, n. 1. 
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magnates to allow the papal grant to the archbishop of Canterbury 
of the first fruits of vacant benefices in lay gift,’ the consideration of 
the king’s request for an aid from his magnates,* and the withdrawal 
of the severe reassessment of the Crusading tenth made by the papal 
envoy Rostand.* In face of this evidence, it is impossible to doubt 
the mainly political significance of the word ‘ parliament’ used by 
the king’s clerks in the chancery records before 1258: justice was 
indeed done at the parliaments, or at least during their time of 
session, but the parliament itself was essentially a political occasion 
for discussions between the king and his great men. So essential 
was the attendance of the magnates in great force when a ‘ parlia- 
ment’ was summoned that Henry thought it necessary to give 
formal written permission to a newly elected bishop who could not 
conveniently attend the parliament, and at the same time to insist 
that the bishop-elect should be represented by proctors with full 
powers.* 

We can only guess what brought the word ‘ parliament’ into 
official use in the chancery records in this somewhat haphazard way 
in the years 1242-58. It is tempting, and not unreasonable, to 
link its appearance in the rolls with the recurrent political crises of 
1242-44 over finance, military service, and the misconduct of the 
war in France, crises which led to repeated demands for political 
reforms foreshadowing so closely those which were eventually 
adopted at the Parliament of Oxford in 1258. Perhaps the word 
‘parliament’ was used sufficiently often by those who urged 
reform for it to have become familiar and fairly common usage in 
political and governmental circles during these years, and so to have 
found its way without conscious premeditation into the official 
documents of the chancery. It is significant that in 1246, so soon 
after the ferment of the years 1242-4, Matthew Paris first used the 
word in his great chronicle, and that he should have felt it necessary 
to provide an explanation of the new word in high-sounding 
descriptive terms emphasizing the completeness of the assembly, the 
importance of the occasion, and the general character of the business 
to be treated, touching the whole state of the disordered realm.* 

This slow and haphazard beginning was suddenly and greatly 
accelerated, and was also given much sharper definition, by the 
revolutionary developments of the years 1258-65. Even if we 
omit the vitally important references in the texts of the Provisions 
and Establishments of Westminster, as well as those in the official 
records of Henry’s complaints against Simon de Montfort, and of 
Simon’s replies in 1260, we still find the word employed forty-three 
times in thirty-three different letters patent and letters close in the 
seven years between 1258 and 1265. Characteristically enough, 

* Supra, p. $97,0.1. * Supra, p. $97,0.3. * Supra, p.$97,0.2. * Supra, p. $97, 0. 3- 


* Supra, p. $92, On. 1, 2 (assuming that he wrote this passage in 1246 and did not 
later revise it). 
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after Evesham the word again became somewhat rare, occurring 
in the chancery rolls only five times in the remaining seven years of 
Henry’s reign. While it would be absurd to attempt to draw precise 
statistical conclusions from evidence of this kind, we cannot escape 
the deductions which this overwhelming disproportion in frequency 
of usage forces upon us. Nor is it only a matter of frequency of 
usage: it is, even more, one of definition. The men of 1258 
changed parliament from an occasion into an institution, an 
institution which they used as the fundamental source of authority 
for the government of England and for the adoption and execution 
of their plan of reform. To them parliament was no mere occasion 
for holding judicial pleas or settling fiscal transactions in the 
exchequer: it was the means whereby the king, in full consultation 
with the great men of the land and with such others as might be 
required, considered all the needs of himself and of his realm and 
people, and decided what action was required to satisfy those needs 
in every field—political, administrative, financial, military, diplo- 
matic, or whatever else they might be, even were it ecclesiastical. 
Parliament was the seat of discussion and decision, and the source of 
all reform. It is not too much to say that they acted as if they saw 
in parliament the sovereign authority of the land, for the king was 
not to act without it, and he was bound to obey its advice. So 
frequently does the word appear in the chancery records during 
these seven years, and in so clearly-defined and fundamental a 
context, that it seems to have had for them something of the 
hypnotic appeal of a political slogan, the name of a magical panacea 
to cure all the ills of the age, like the ‘ constitution’ of the conti- 
nental liberals of the nineteenth century. 

Because they could not trust Henry to decide the occasions and 
the frequency of the meetings of parliament, the magnates set 
themselves to regulate these matters by formal constitutional 
documents, written constitutions converting an irregular occasion 
into a formal institution with a defined and nominated membership 
meeting at exactly prescribed times and charged with highly 
important functions. We see in these selected texts how under the 
pressure of political exigency, they even extended the basis of the 
membership of parliament by calling in the representative element, 
speaking for the shires and the boroughs, to take part in the process 
of discussion and decision which was the essence of parliament. 
These same texts show us how these men sought to define the 
relations of parliament to the king, to the privy council, to the 
whole body of the communitas, and to the officials, clerks and servants 
who governed England in the king’s name. In the record of the 
great debate between Henry and Simon de Montfort in the summer 
of 1260,’ as in Henry’s insistent letters from France in January 
} Bémont, loc, cit, 
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and February of that year,! we can even see, sharply contrasted 
with each other, the royal and the Montfortian views of the essential 
nature of parliament. To the king it was a body existing only in 
virtue of his pleasure and his summons, having no authority save 
what it derived from him, so that it was indecorous and shameful 
to contemplate its meeting without him or against his orders, and 
treason to attempt to hold it in his absence or against his pro- 
hibition—a view which he still asserted in 1269,* long after the 
troubles were over. To Simon, on the other hand, parliament 
was an institution created by the Provisions of Oxford, which 
had given to it separate existence and independent authority, 
had prescribed the dates of its meetings and laid heavy responsi- 
bilities upon it. 

This view of parliament could not prevail in the political climate 
of thirteenth-century England. Forced into premature development 
by Henry III’s utter incompetence to cope with the problems of 
governing his kingdom, the reformers’ conception of parliament 
was put to the test before the political education of the English 
baronage had advanced sufficiently to enable them to stand the 
strain imposed upon it. Kenilworth and Evesham were no more 
inevitable than Lewes had been: but it is hard to see how much 
longer Simon de Montfort could have kept England to his chosen 
path even had he escaped from the trap which the Lord Edward’s 
military genius had so successfully improvised for him in the summer 
of 1265. In fact, Evesham put an end, for the time being, to the 
Montfortian view of parliament, and in the remaining seven years 
of Henry III’s reign the Chancery records show the king’s con- 
ception of parliament re-established. It is once more an occasion, 
rather than an institution; but, though it is now seldom mentioned, 
it is still an occasion of great moment, when the king will consult 
with his great men upon important matters of general public 
concern—the formal submission of rebels,* the fate of the city of 
London after the rebellion,‘ the projected crusade against the 
infidel, and the affairs of the realm at large. And the king’s 
presence in person is essential to its meeting, for when illness 
prevents the enfeebled old king from attending parliament on the 
appointed day at Midsummer, 1269, he asks the magnates, ‘ out 
of reverence and honour for him’, to await his coming to begin 
his colloquy with them.’ Parliament was, it seemed, back where it 
had been before 1258. 

The appearance, however, was deceptive. After the tremendous 
events which had convulsed England so many times between 1258 
and 1267, Henry’s conception of kingship, already challenged as 


* Supra, p. 603, nn. 6, 7,8; p.604,n. 1. * Supra, p. $98,n.5. * Supra, p. $98, nn. 2, 3. 


va p. $98, n. 1. * Supra, p. 98,0. 4. * Supra, p. $98, n. 5. 
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long ago as 1215, could not for long endure. The idea of parliament 
as the organized and regular means of consultation between the king 
and his magnates had in reality been impressed indelibly upon the 
political consciousness of all classes of Englishmen who played any 
part in public affairs, and the same Lord Edward who had done so 
much to bring to nought the parliaments of Simon de Montfort was, 
as king in his turn, to make parliament into one of the most im- 
portant institutions in English political machinery. And despite 
the immensely important growth of the judicial and fiscal aspects of 
parliament in his reign, it remained what it had been from the first, 
an essentially political assembly. In France and in Scotland, as 
in most other medieval states, the corresponding national assembly 
became known as the Estates General or by some such term: in 
England the word ‘parliament’ prevailed. That the English 
parliament never dwindled to a mere court of law like the French 
* parlements’, and that our national assembly did not become known 
as another ‘ States General ’, was largely due, in the first place, to the 
fact which these instances from the chancery records of Henry’s reign 
abundantly show, that, from the first uses of the word in matters 
of government, Englishmen thought of ‘ parliament’ as a primarily 
political assembly; and in the second place, to the achievement of 
the reformers of 1258-65 in stamping that conception of parliament 
upon English political consciousness for ever. 


University College, Aberystwyth R. F. TREHARNE 


ADDENDUM 


After the final proofs of this article had been corrected and returned, and too late 
for alterations to be made in its text, Dr. E. B. Fryde, who was using the proof copy 
for some work of his own, pointed out to me that my article omits reference to two 
further entries, on the Close Rolls for 54 and 56 Henry III, in which the word ‘parliament’ 
occurs. On 24 August 1270, in an apologetic letter (C. R. 1268-1272, pp. 290-1) which 
thrice uses the word ‘parliament’, Henry asks Llywelyn ap Gruffydd to send envoys to 
Westminster for ‘the instante parliament in the quinzaine of Michaelmas’, instead 
of to a previously arranged conference in the Marches, in order to discuss Llywelyn’s 
charges that Henry’s men of Montgomery have broken the peace : Henry explains that 
the impending departure of the Lord Edward and many of the magnates of 
for the C le has made it necessary for him to summon all of his great men (including 
the English delegates to the proposed border conference) to attend the parliament to 
which Llywelyn’s envoys are now invited. A letter of 17 September 1272 (ébid. p. $24), 
<ddeaabell to Ralph of Hengham and his fellow-justices on eyre in Shropshire, asks them 
to postpone ‘from month to month until they can finally do justice in them’, all pleas 
brought by or against Rodger de Mortimer and his sons, and certain named associates, 
since the king has required their attendance at ‘the ee eos t at West- 
minster in the quinzaine of Michaelmas’, and therefore they cannot be present at the — 
ing of the eyre in Shropshire. These two entries, one adding to the numbers of 
which show that foreign affairs and the planning of a Crusade could both be dealt with in 
parliament and both s ing plainly the king, even after the end of the civil war, 
urgently required his magnates to attend at parliament, ee slightly the main con- 
tentions of this article. I regret the omission of these two references all the more because 
both were cited in the appendix to Mr. H. G. Richardson’s valuable acticle (cited supra, 


. $91, nm. 1). 
Sans , R. F. T. 





Low Countries’ Influence on English Farming 


OR a thousand years before Sir Richard Weston made his journey 

through the Low Countries, and wrote his Discours on the husbandry 
used in Brabant and Flanders, 1645, there had been contacts between 
those countries and the eastern seaboard of Great Britain. Never- 
theless Weston’s book was the first written description of the farming 
practice of the Low Countries in any language. The Flamands 
themselves were always said to be more devoted to the daily tasks 
of husbandry than to writing about it. This is perhaps why their 
system of farming was foremost in Europe, with the possible ex- 
ception of Piedmont, from late medieval times. It was well worth 
copying in light lands similar to its soil, and that is one of the reasons 
why Weston was so impressed with it. His book has long been 
recognized as containing the advice’ and suggestions that led 
to the development of the four-course system of rotation in 
this country. It was speedily imitated and plagiarized, and the 
interest it awakened in what came to be called the Flemish husbandry 
continued well into the nineteenth century. Hartlib issued three 
editions in 1650, 1652, and 1654, and Walter Blith’s English improver 
improv’d, 1652, owed something to it. Gabriel Reeve reprinted it as 
an original work of his own in 1670. Roger North did much the 
same in 1726, and a reprint of Hartlib’s edition came out in 1742. 
George III had a Flemish farm as one of the improvements of 
Windsor at the end of the eighteenth century. Later several 
independent reports on Flemish husbandry were published.* 

The Flemings were great cultivators of flax, as Weston found. 
Immigrants encouraged by Edward III to settle in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire taught many crafts in that area, and found the soil there 
suitable for the crop. This may be taken to be the first exercise 
of their influence on English farming. Flax was not a new crop in 
England then, but was cultivated in small patches almost everywhere. 
In this reign too other families settled at Cranbrook, Kent, but it 
was not until the sixteenth century that immigration became marked, 
although Fleming suggests that there was a considerable trade 


1P. Lindemans, Verhandeling over de l.andbouw in Vlaanderen en Brabant, 1644-1645 
(Bruges, 1950), p. 7. B. H. Slicher van Bath, ‘ Agriculture in the Low Countries ’ 
Relazioni del X Congresso Internazionale di Scienze Storiche (Rome, 1955), iv. 171 ff. 

* Sir John Sinclair, Hints regarding the agricultural state of the Netherlands as compared 
with that of Great Britain, 1815; Thomas Radcliffe, A report on the agriculture of Eastern 
and Western Flanders, 1819; Anon.,‘ Outline of Flemish Husbandry ’ in British Husbandry, 
1840; Rev. W. L. Rham, ‘ On the agriculture of the Netherlands ’, J.RA.S.E. (1841 & 
1842); James Howard, M.P., Continental farming and peasantry, 1870, pp. 26 ff. 
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between the two countries in live sheep, probably for breeding 
purposes, in the late fifteenth century.? 

The immigration from the Netherlands jumped to a high figure 
after the victories of Alva in the sixteenth century, and among 
the large number of refugees were some who were skilled in the 
art of gardening. Low Dutch settled along the south-east coast 
from 1561 at Sandwich, Southampton, Canterbury and Maidstone; 
Walloons and Flemish at Rye in 1569. Other points of penetration 
were Lynn and Yarmouth, Colchester, Halstead and Harwich, 
Stamford, Ipswich, Norwich and Thetford. To this influx the 
introduction of market gardening has been ascribed. Not only 
vegetable growing, but the cultivation of orchard fruit, e.g. some 
Kentish cherries, are attributed to this source. The fame of Dutch 
gardening had led to the employment of a Dutch gardener by Darell 
of Littlecote, Wilts., and it would be difficult to believe that he was 
an isolated example.? The refugees put their knowledge to practical 
purpose, and their example must have been remarked by English 
neighbours, some of whom may have profited from it. Just how 
many did so, or how quickly Englishmen took up market gardening 
as a result cannot now be decided. Hartlib in 1651 did comment on 
the high rents that were then being paid for suitable land. Further 
research into the development of market gardening in the sixteenth 
century is necessary to determine its rate of growth, and the econ- 
omics of the process, as well as its effects, if any, on dietetic habits 
in this country. One thing is certain. The Tudor beer drinker, 
i.e. the whole population, owed Flanders a debt for the improvement 
of the beverage. Hops were introduced into the Eastern Counties 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, and by 1552 were important 
enough to become ‘the subject of special legislation by Edward 
VI’. Tusser discussed their cultivation in Suffolk, and they were 
grown in Kent and Yorkshire, probably elsewhere.* By 1574 this 
crop, too, was of sufficient general interest to justify Reynolde Scot 
in producing his Perfite Platforme of a Hoppe Garden. Scot made 
no bones about telling his readers that the nearer their methods 
were to the ‘ trade of the Flemings ’ the more likely was the crop 
to be prolific and profitable. He advised growers to set and pre- 
serve alders at the east and north side of the hop garden as was done 
at Poppering. Presumably this was both to provide shelter and hop 
poles. Flemish methods of drying and packing were also recom- 


1 J. Arnold Fleming, Flemish influence in Britain (1930), i. 69, 74, 90; Ian Davidson, 
Cherries of Cranbrook (1938), pp. 22 ff. 

*W. Cunningham, A/ien. immigration to England (1897), pp. 150-81; Fleming, 
op. cit., i. 96-193; J. F. Benese, Anglo-Dutch relations from the earliest times to the death of 
William III (1925), pp. 101, 102, 114; Cunningham, Growth of English industry and 
commerce; modern times (1912), ii. 37; Hubert Hall, Society in the Elizabethan age (1887), 
p. 11; R. J. Mitchell and M. D. R. Leys, A history of the English people (1950), p. 246. 

* Ernle, English farming, past and present (1932), p. 92. 
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mended by Scot. Some of this advice about hops was repeated 
by Leonard Mascall in A Booke of the Arte and Maner how to Plant 
and Graff all sortes of Trees, 1582. Mascall stated his authorities 
“new practices from the Abbey of Saint Vincent in Fraunce . . . 
at the end of this book . . . certain Dutch practices’. This 
work was mainly about the management of orchards. 

Just before this date Barnaby Googe had published his translation 
of Conrad Heresbachius as Foure Bookes of Husbandry, 1577. Ernle 
estimated the value of this book precisely: ‘It has been despised 
because “ made in Germany”. But in this fact lies its chief value. 
The farming of the Low Countries was better than the farming 
of England, and Googe gives English agriculturists the benefit 
of foreign experience.’ Googe however does mention several 
English authorities, to whom he acknowledges a debt. Harte 
accepted them as contemporaries of Googe, but had not been able 
to find their works in 1764, though he thought the list an indication 
that we had contributed as much to the revival of agriculture as 
the Italians, and that the influence of the Flemings ‘ made no figure 
till about a century afterwards ’, a conclusion in which he was clearly 
mistaken.1 

Besides the refugees who came to England, there was a contrary 
traffic of Englishmen to the Low Countries for trade or war, and, 
since towns were small, everybody at that time knew something of 
country life and farming, even if he did not have a direct interest 
as a landowner, farmer, or dealer in agricultural produce, grain, 
fruit, wool, butter and cheese, leather, &c. Those who went a- 
soldiering were, no doubt, members of the country gentlemen’s 
families, and might be expected to be observant of customs and 
usages likely to be of advantage to them when they returned home. 
The Dutch armies were full of English volunteers of this class.* 
In 1585 an expeditionary force under the Earl of Leicester went to 
Flanders. 

There were thus three lines of communication along which 
information about the outstanding light land farming of Flanders 
and Brabant could have reached England: the stream of refugees 
amongst whom there were some acquainted with their native farm- 
ing and gardening; the new agricultural literature, both farming 
and botanical, that makes no secret of its debt to Dutch sources; 
and the visits of Englishmen to the Low Countries for various 
reasons, trade, learning or war, and occasionally as refugees themselves. 


The most important novelty that the English farmer learned 
from the Low Countries is generally acknowledged to have been the 


1 Walter Harte, Essays in husbandry (1746), i. 43. 
2 A. C. Wood, A young Nottinghamshire soldier in the Civil War, Thoroton Soc. xxxvi 
(1932), 126. 
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introduction of turnips and clover into the arable rotation. 
Throughout the literature there is constant reference to ‘ Dutch’ 
cattle, and importations are said to have taken place at very early 
dates. Finally comes the more recent introduction of the Dutch 
plough (so-called) and other equipment. ‘ Dutch’ assistance in 
draining the Fens was also important, but is not further discussed 
here.} 

The reason for the superiority of Flemish husbandry at an early 
date puzzled some of our ancestors, even after its principles had 
been widely adopted here, ¢.g. Loudon in 1825: but Professor 
Slicher van Bath has made it very clear. The Low Countries were 
amongst the most densely populated areas in Europe in the Middle 
Ages, and in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Grain 
growing was insufficient to supply the need, and imports from the 
Baltic supplemented it. Many industrial crops were required in a 
predominantly industrial country. Even the farmers bought their 
grain and concentrated on commercial crops or cattle breeding. 
Demands from the towns stimulated horticulture, fruit growing 
and floriculture. For industrial and market garden crops deep 
digging and heavy fertilizing were essential; row culture is the rule. 
Weeding is continuous. This could not but have an effect on arable 
farming since improved agriculture was in some sense the result of the 
application of garden methods to the arable. In the Middle Ages 
the ordinary three-course system of winter corn, spring corn, 
fallow was replaced in Flanders by a system of convertible husbandry 
consisting of this system for three years, followed by six years pasture 
for producing meat and manure. From the seventeenth century 
sown clover took the place of grass. Tenants, too, were released 
from the need to grow only specified crops, and grew coleseed, beans, 
clover and flax from the sixteenth century. Turnips were grown as a 
catch crop ; fodder carrots, or spurrey between the rows of corn or 
flax. Great attention was paid to drainage and the collection of 
manure by stall feeding livestock and securing town refuse and sew- 
age. This was the sort of farming that so much surprised Sir Richard 
Weston in the 1640s, and must have equally surprised Gabriel 
Plattes and Robert Child if they travelled there as is sometimes said. 
No doubt it was known to Samuel Hartlib who was born at Elbing.® 
But nearly a century before these propagandists flourished refugees 
had introduced market gardening near Norwich, and are said to have 

1 See H. C. Darby, The Medieval Fenland (1940) and The Draining of the Fens (1940); 
L. C. Harris, Vermuyden and the Fens (1953). 

* Van Bath, op. cit., pp. 176 ff. Cunningham, Industry and commerce, i. 545; Marc 
Bloch, Les caractéres originaux de I’ histoire rurale Frangaise (1931), p. 220; Raymond 
Gromas, Histoire agricole de la France, 1947; Michel Augé-Laribé, Ia révolution agricole 
(1955), PP. 7, $1; Edmond Soreau, L’ agriculture du XVII¢ siécle a la fin du XVIII, 
in the collection L’ agriculture a travers les dges (1952), pp. 122 ff., though Soreau suggests 


that the Flemish learned the use of artificial grasses from the French through the teach- 
ing of Olivier de Serres. 
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done the same for root crops, ‘an industry which became general 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, with the knowledge of 
various manures, the cultivation of artificial grasses, and methods of 
treating the soil’. There is no means of testing this statement. 
And it is as impossible to determine how far the new, if it were 
new, Flemish technique was adopted by Elizabethan farmers. 
Neither the turnip nor the so-called artificial grasses, of which 
clover was the most discussed, were unknown in England. Rapuam 
minus was grown at Hackney and sold as a vegetable by women in 
Cheapside. Rapum majus was, according to Gerard (Herbal, 1597) 
grown in fields in most places in England. Russell M. Garnier 
thought that ‘ such a statement points to an effort then being made 
to introduce the plant into farm husbandry wherever an enclosed 
space permitted of it being kept free from the manorial livestock ’. 
Gerard advised shepherds, when folding sheep, to turn up the soil 
with hoes and scatter a few turnip seeds over its surface. Whether 
anyone followed this advice is uncertain, but there is a possibility that 
some farmers may have done, though books like the Herbal would 
come to the notice of but few. Garnier, too, suggests that Gerard 
knew that clover, vetch and sainfoin ‘were already used here 
as forage crops’. It may be, however, that Gerard, a somewhat 
bare-faced plagiarist, was merely copying Dodoens at first or second 
hand, and applying what he had said about the Low Countries to 
England. There was, of course, no impossibility about growing 
either turnips or clover and other grasses in the open fields. A 
mutual agreement could permit these crops to be cultivated, or 
they could be grown at the risk of being grazed. Either by agree- 
ment or without some strips were left under grass as ley when the 
surrounding strips were being cropped. The probability is that, if 
such strips were sown at all only a scattering of hayloft seeds was 
distributed over the ground, which was left very much alone to 
grow what natural cover it could. From this hay was made, or 
livestock were tethered upon it to graze. Since the clovers are 
indigenous to this country, doubtless some appeared among the 
herbage, especially on calcareous soils. The value of a good ad- 
mixture of natural clover had long been recognized if field names 
like ‘clover furlong’ are anything to go by. Apparently such 
nomenclature was not uncommon in the Midlands.* In effect 
any clover that happened to grow on ley strips, or in the common 
meadows, was a natural and spontaneous product, because the seed 
can remain dormant in the soil for long periods of time. English 
1 Russell M. Garnier, ‘Introduction of fodder crops into Great Britain’, 


J.R.A.S.E. (1896); L.C. Miall, The early naturalists (1912), pp. 33, 78, 79; Robert Loder’s 
farm accounts, 1610-1620, Camden Soc., 3rd ser., liii (1936); Reginald Lennard, review 
of Orwin’s Open Fields in Econ. Hist., Peb. 1939, p. 270 n.; Joan Thirsk, English peasant 
farming, 1957; W. G. Hoskins, The Midland peasant, 1957. 

* T. Bedford Franklin, British Grasslands, 1953. 
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farmers who wanted to cultivate clover could therefore have gath- 
ered seed from the ‘ wild’ plants, and grown it on for themselves, 
but it is very doubtful whether any would have wanted to go to this 
trouble had it not been for the discussion of the farming of Brabant 
and Flanders that resulted from sight of it, the written propaganda, 
and the example of the immigrants. Be that as it may, clover seed 
was certainly being imported in 1620, and was on sale in London 
seedsmen’s shops by 1650. In the last year of the century 153 
cwt. 3 qr. 21 lb, came from Holland and 192 cwt. 2 qr. from Flanders, 
a total of 346 cwt. 1 qr. 21 lb. Some 9 cwt. of seed was exported to 
Flanders in 1697, but in view of the bulk of the trade, this can hardly 
be the consequence of some crop failure as Miss Naomi Riches 
suggests. 

At the rate of seeding then recommended, to Ib. an acre, these 
imports would provide seed for some 3,890 acres, and that figure in 
turn suggests that about 15,500 acres in this country were already 
cultivated on the four-course or alternate system by the end of the 
seventeenth century. There is no possible way of deciding what 
area may have been sown with native clover seed, which Walter 
Blith had recommended in 1651. Some farmers may have grown 
Dutch seed on, and so created a supply of home-grown seed that 
could have been used to supplement imported supplies, which did 
not always come up to expectation in germination and so on. 
(There was no need to import turnip seed. Ample supplies were, 
no doubt, to be had in this country where the root had been a garden 
crop before it was cultivated in the fields. An occasional reference to 
Dutch seed however indicates that some was brought in.) A known 
area of about 3,890 acres of clover, possibly with a mixture of rye 
grass (or hay seeds) is rather more than one-thousandth of the total 
acreage of England and Wales, and rounded up to 4,000 is 1/2,250 
of the arable acreage of England estimated to be under crop culti- 
vation by Gregory King at the end of the seventeenth century. 
The 15,500 acres under the new rotation was 1/580 of this area of 
arable. Neither of these figures is very impressive, but the wide 
distribution of the new crops could not have been anything less than 
influential on future development. Both clover and turnips were 
grown in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Northampton, Kent, Surrey, 
Hampshire, the Isle of Wight, Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Devon. 
Clover had been adopted, in addition, in Cambridge, Oxford, 
Stafford, Worcester, Hereford, Dorset, and Sussex Of course the 
area under these crops in all these counties must have been small, 


1 Mrs. Martha A. Starr’s unpublished thesis on Low Countries’ imports (University 
of Minnesota) cited in Naomi Riches, The agricultural revolution in Norfolk (1937) p. 88. 
The University has kindly provided me with a microfilm of this thesis. Milk 
Marketing Board obtained the end-of-century figures from the Port Books — allows 
me to quote them and later ones similarly obtained. 
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but there were landowners and farmers who cultivated them. 
They could hardly have been numerous, though there is no means of 
determining how many they were: possibly when more detailed 
local studies have been made precise evidence will become available. 

The influence of the systems of crop rotation followed in 
‘Brabant and Flanders’ had already become well-defined by the 
end of the seventeenth century following the propaganda of several 
writers and the practical example of enterprising farmers. Inevitably 
the process developed more rapidly in the eighteenth century, 
especially when great landowners like ‘ Turnip ’ Townshend took a 
greater interest in ‘improvement’. Such men were excellent 
publicists and their number increased as the eighteenth century 
progressed. The agricultural writers, too, pressed the advantages 
of growing the new crops, and continued to refer to the example of 
Flanders. Jethro Tull’s invention of a practical seed drill assisted, 
although it lay dormant for a couple of decades. A large number 
of different designs of drill was put on the market before 1800, and 
the machine was in widespread use by the 1840s. 

Trade between the Low Countries and Great Britain continued 
to expand, seed importation becoming steadily more important. 
In the year ending Christmas, 1740 just over 917 cwt. of clover 
seed came from Holland and Flanders to England; by 1760 this 
quantity had increased to just under 1,549 cwt.; by 1780 to 8,832 
cwt. The total for 1800 was no less than 43,903 cwt. 1 qr. 8 lb., 
but this included 9,370 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lb. from Germany including 
Prussia, and 3,486 cwt. 3 qr. 11 lb. from France. The total imports 
for the year ended Christmas, 1800 provided seed, at 10 lb. an acre, 
for 491,717 acres, or enough for a one-year ley in the four-course 
rotation on nearly 2 million acres, possibly a quarter of the arable 
acreage of the country, but most likely rather less. Contemporary 
estimates of that acreage, based on no very firm foundations, vary 
between 10 and 15 million acres in England and Wales.* This 
wide extension of alternate husbandry, a system which could be 
most advantageously conducted in fields not subject to common 
rights, had, of course, been largely stimulated by the re-arrangement 
of the fields under the powers of the numerous enclosure acts of the 
time. Once again it must be emphasized that some land was sown 
with an unknown quantity of home-grown seed. It is possible, too, 
that some of the clover seed was used with native rye grass and other 
grasses to sow land down to more or less permanent pasture, but 
what part this factor may have played is quite indeterminate. The 

1 See my ‘ Pioneer farming in the late Stuart age’, J.R.A.S.E. (1940) and the auth- 
orities cited therein. General remarks were earlier made on this subject by Cunningham, 
Alien Immigrants (1897), pp. 193, 194, 217; Thorold Rogers, Six centuries of work and 
wages (1906), p. 453; and by others. 


* See my ‘ Population and wheat production in the 18th century’, History Teachers’ 
Miscellany (1929), p. 108. 
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French wars intensified the expansion of English arable farming, 
and a good deal of marginal land was brought under the plough 
in the first two decades of the nineteenth century. Some of it had 
to be abandoned with the slump that followed Waterloo, but the 
imports of foreign clover seed went on increasing, and in 1820 no 
less than 77,425 cwt. and 13 lb. was brought in. Holland and Flan- 
ders sent only a minor proportion of this, 22,826 cwt. France sent 
41,028 cwt., Germany 3,605 cwt., and Canada 8,861 cwt; a little 
came from Ireland, Holstein, and the Channel Islands. The total 
was sufficient to plant 867,161 acres of one or two year ley in the four- 
or five-course rotation, standard practice during three quarters 
of the nineteenth century. If wholly used for this purpose some 
34 million acres were then under this system of cropping, but by 
this time the practice had become so general, and the demand for 
clover seed so large that the Low Countries alone were unable to 
meet it. Nevertheless it was the example of these countries that 
had been followed, and the great success of English farming in the 
late eighteenth and nineteenth century was undoubtedly due to their 
influence. The system was greatly modified in the process, a variety 
of true grasses being introduced into the seeds mixtures that were 
used both for short leys, and for laying down land to semi-permanent 
or permanent pasture, something that became more usual as the 
nineteenth century progressed. 

Fodder carrots are said to have been introduced to East Anglia 
from Germany and Flanders where they were cultivated at an early 
period, but this is unlikely as the plant is indigenous. More of 
it had certainly been cultivated on a fairly wide area of the Sandlings 
in south-east Suffolk for some time before 1600, when the best 
were shipped from ports like Aldeburgh to London, and the poorer 
plants kept for feeding cattle and horses.1_ For this latter purpose 
example was drawn from the Flemings by various eighteenth- 
century writers to encourage farmers elsewhere in this country to do 
the same. The Society of Arts became interested, and offered a 
premium for growing the crop, which was won by Robert Billing of 
Weasenham, who wrote a pamphlet about it in 1765. The Norfolk 
and Suffolk farmers cultivated this crop on an increasing area until 
about 1821, when it began to go down, and became negligible by 
1844. Another fodder crop that owed something to Dutch in- 
fluence was cole. It was certainly cultivated on the newly reclaimed 
Fen land of the eastern counties in the mid-seventeenth century as a 
new crop used for the manufacture of colza oil and for feed, but 
there is some doubt whether it was a novelty all over the country. 
There were exports from Boston, Kent and Bristol as early, if not 
earlier than the drainage. The crop must have become better known 
as a result of its cultivation on the newly drained lands, and it played 


1][ohn] Nforden], The Survivors’ Dialogue, 3rd edn., 1618, p. 212; Emnle, p. 193. 
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an important role in the feeding of livestock as its culture spread.* 
An attempt to popularize the cultivation of madder, an important 
cash crop in Holland, did not meet with the same success. The 
influence of the Low Countries’ example on the development of 
arable farming in Great Britain is sufficiently remarkable, and there 
is at least some kind of a measure of it. Besides this there is a 
persistent rumour in contemporary and consequently in secondary 
sources of the importation of living animals. No record of this 
activity can now be found, but the fact is in some degree accepted on 
both sides of the North Sea.2 The most circumstantial and cate- 
gorical statements are made by some early writers about the so-called 
Dutch cattle being the ancestors of the Shorthorn, having been used 
by some individuals to improve the breed: and in spite of the 
absence of records it seems likely that some live Friesian cattle were, 
in fact, imported. There is at present no means of determining the 
number, nor the precise effect they had on the English development 
of our main dual purpose breed. As much or as little can be said 
about the use of stallions and mares from the Low Countries for 
improving the English heavy horse, though from appearance the 
Clydesdale, the Shire, and more especially the Suffolk Punch, could 
owe something to such ancestry. The Flanders mare was certainly 
appreciated as Henry VIII’s use of the term shows, and horses for 
breeding are known to have been imported from Barbary and other 
places. But the derivation of modern breeds of horses from Flemish 
or Friesian ancestry by inspection is an uncertain method, and is at 
the best speculation. Bakewell is supposed to have used Friesian 
horses as an element in the production of his famous ‘ Blacks ’.* 
The evidence about the use of Low Countries cattle for breeding 
is a little more definite, although no official record of their im- 
portation can be found. Lord Scudamore is said to have brought 
in animals at the end of the seventeenth century to improve his 
Hereford cattle, and this statement has been frequently repeated. 
No one however seems to have given a precise indication of its 
origin. Britten cites it as made by T. A. Knight of Downton Castle, 
Ludlow, writing in 1790, but gives no more detailed reference so it 
cannot be checked and its provenance discovered. It has been 
widely repeated, and the fact that many Low Countries cattle were 
then red and white—see Cuyps’s paintings in addition to the written 
evidence—has been adduced to support it. Macdonald and Sinclair 
however think the Hereford colour was set by a bull brought from 


11 have discussed this subject in ‘ The history of cole (Brassica sp.)’, Nature, 
9 July 1955. 

* Lewis F. Allen, History of the Shorthorn cattle (1878), pp. 23, 24. His failure to 
find records is not perhaps surprising; I have been no more successful. Ernle, 
English farming, p. 180 (cattle), p. 182 (horses); ¢f. van Bath. op. cit. p. 192; Fleming, 
op. cit. pp. 306, 307. 

* H. Cecil Pawson, Robert Bakewell (1957), p. 63. 
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Yorkshire about 1750.1. This may, of course, only have been 
Dutch influence at one remove. Lord Scudamore died in 1671. 
Towards the end of the century a bull and some cows are said to 
have been brought into Holderness from the Low Countries. 
Ernle thinks the importation must have been at an earlier date, 
and Slicher van Bath has found a record of cattle being sent 
from Friesland to Boston in 1635. The then owner of Fountains 
Abbey is said to have imported red and white cattle about 1700 for 
crossing with his cattle descended from the Wild White, and Sir 
William St. Quentin of Scampston to have done the same. Another 
importer mentioned with circumstantial detail by George Culley 
is Michael Dobison.? Perhaps the most that can be said is that 
Dutch cattle played some part in the creation of the modern Short- 
horn, possibly the Hereford and perhaps the Ayrshire. It was 
recognized all over Eastern England, from Kent to Scotland, and 
was constantly referred to by writers of agricultural textbooks. 
By 1716 Dutch cows were to be found in Lincoln but mostly in 
Kent. Ten years later they were much sought after in the north, 
and in 1756 were said to be kept up in some places in Kent and Sussex 
without crossing. Young himself thought the Holderness cows 
were really Dutch. John Mills said that the Dutch imported 
Danish bulls and crossed them with a common cow to get a 
* bastard ’ cow which had the same characteristic of giving birth to 
twins and being heavy milk yielders like those reported in this 
country at an earlier date.* Thomas Johnes is said to have imported 
forty heifers from Holland in an attempt to produce a breed that 
would flourish at Hafod, near, Devil’s Bridge, Carnarvon, towards 
the end of the eighteenth century. The lack of an accessible market 
for the butter and cheese produced caused this effort to fail. A 
modern development is the creation of the British Friesian whose 
black and white colour is today seen in so many of our pastures. 


1W. G. C. Britten, ‘ Hereford cattle’ in Livestock of the farm, ed. by C. Bryner 
Jones (1920), i. 78; James Macdonald and James Sinclair, History of Hereford cattle 
(1909), pp. 28, 451, 452; of. Rumdvee, Antwerp, 1948. 

* Ernle, p. 180. George Culley, Observations on livestock, 1786; Rev. Henry Berry, 
Improved Shorthorns (1830), p. 14; David Low, Domesticated animals of the British Isles 
(1845), pp. 33% 339% 379 James Sinclair, History of Shorthorn cattle (1907), p. 20; W. G. 
Patterson, ‘ Ayrshire cattle’ in Livestock of the farm, i. 43, 50; E. H. Carrier, Pastoral 
heritage of Britain (1936), p. 98; George T. Burrows, History of dairy Shorthorn cattle 
(1950), pp. 11, 12; Edmond Soreau, op. cit. p. 134; van Bath, op. cit. p. 193. 

3 J. W., Gent, Systema agriculturae (1669), p. 161; Richard Blome, Gentleman’s 
recreation (1686), p. 256; J. Mortimer, Whole art of husbandry, 4th edn. 1716, i. 222; 
John Laurance, New system of agriculture (1726), p. 130; Wm. Ellis, Modern husbandry 
(1750), i (June), 147; Thomas Hale, Compleat body of husbandry (1756), p. 215; Young, 
Northern tour (1771), ii. 126; John Mills, Treatise on cattle (1776), pp. 294, 295; Robert 
Brown, Treatise of rural affairs (1811), ii. 215; Marshall, Rural economy of west of England 
(1796), i. 241; Sir Walter Gilbey, Farm stock 100 years ago (1910), p. 67; F. H. Garner 
The cattle of Britain (1944), p. 11. 

* Franklin, op. cit. p. 38. 
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The influence of the Low Countries on implement design was 
first felt in the seventeenth century. A plough similar to the 
light two-wheel Norfolk plough had been observed in Gelder- 
land, near Cologne by Barnaby Googe in the sixteenth century, 
and compared with that used in Lincolnshire. Soreau thought it 
was inspired by Dutch design, and Walter Blith, the Commonwealth 
writer, praised the Dutch plough, which was in his and Leonard 
Meager’s opinion (1697) proper for fen or marsh ground. It was 
improved in Holland, and made a swing plough by the removal of 
the fore carriage and wheels by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. In this form it was probably the predecessor of the so- 
called Rotherham or Dutch plough, the story of which I have related 
elsewhere.’ It is the type that Small popularized as the Scotch 
swing plough. Ransomes used it in designing a plough shown at 
the ‘ Royal’ show at Cambridge in 1840.2 Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century there was an abortive attempt to introduce the 
Hainault scythe for harvesting. This implement was not accept- 
able to the workers who found it difficult to adapt themselves to its 
use. Again the winnowing machine was possibly derived from 
Holland, which in turn had perhaps obtained it from China. 

The steel built Dutch barn is today a familiar object in our 
countryside. It owes something more than its name to Holland. 
The modern erection has a fixed roof, but in the sixteenth century 
the Dutch had ‘ few close Barnes, but all Houels and Stacks so 
placed with hanging Roofs upon Postes, that with Pinnes and 
Winches they may heighten it or let it downe as they list’. This 
idea so impressed Sir Hugh Plat that he built such a barn on his farm 
at St. Albans. How many people followed his example cannot now 
be estimated, but a century and a half later in 1748 Pehr Kalm 
made a sketch of one at Ashridge Park, Herts.? These can hardly 
have been the only examples. They are widely separated in time 
though not distant in site; the idea must have persisted unless, a 
rather unlikely conjecture, the first was the only work of an en- 
thusiast, and the second are-invention. This kind of structure was 
very evidently the forerunner of the open sided barn. It is still 
common in some parts of Holland. 

The practice of summer stall feeding of cattle never became 
general in this country as it did on some parts of the continent. 
A few unusual farmers tried it at different times. Similarly ‘ cot- 
ting ’ sheep did not become general although the example of current 
practice in some European countries, and the authority of classical 
times were both called in support of it from the seventeenth century 


1 The Farmer’s Tools (1952). 

* Van Bath, op. cit.; W. L. Rham, Dictionary of the farm (1850), p. 396 (art. plough). 

* Sir Hugh Plat, Jewel house of art and nature, 1594, pt. 2: the quotation is from Googe, 
Whole art of busbandry (1614), p. 40; of. Vicars Bell, Meet Mr. Ellis (1956), p. 135. 
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onwards. Instead of being folded in the open on a growing crop 
of clover or turnips, &c., the sheep were kept at night and during 
the winter in a large, low house (cote or cot) provided with feeding 
racks against the walls and in the middle, one square yard of space 
being allowed to each animal. The floor was covered with sand to 
absorb the excreta, and more was added from time to time as 
required. When the sheep could be put out to graze the sand and 
manure mixture was removed and used as a fertilizer.1 Marshall, 
whose experience of farming in different parts of the country was 
almost unequalled, was surprised to find that Herefordshire sheep 
farmers, who kept Ryland sheep, housed them in the same way in 
1796. It was done because the sheep were delicate, and housing 
them was supposed to keep them free from rot. The confinement 
‘ fined’ the wool, too, though it checked the growth of the sheep 
at the same time. The manure accumulated for future use. 
Marshall was not sufficiently impressed by the advantages of hous- 
ing to recommend it unreservedly, and he did not refer it to the 
Dutch example.? Indeed it may have been equally or more ancient 
here, but since the process was recommended by some writers, who 
were apparently unaware of the Herefordshire practice, it is necessary 
to mention it. Similarly the use of rape and other oilcake for manure 
and later for feeding cattle owes something to the example of the 
Low Countries where these plants were extensively cultivated, and 
the product used in these ways. Liquid manure, too, was exten- 
sively used there and in some parts of Germany. There was some 
propaganda for its preservation in specially constructed underground 
tanks and use here in the eighteenth century, and a good deal more 
in the mid-nineteenth, but it would be difficult to prove that this 
owed anything to foreign example. These are minor points, and 
are indeed part of a development that was affecting the farming 
of a great part of Western Europe. 


Sudbury, Suffolk G. E. FussEiu 


1 Walter Blith, English improver improv’d (1653), p. 149; J. W., Gent., op. cit., p. 64; 
Anon, Dictionarium rusticum, 1717 (art. Sheep houses); John Mordaunt, Complete steward 
(1761), p. 306; Robert Forsyth, Principles and practice of agriculture (1804), ii. 235. 

* William Marshall, Rural economy of Gloucestershire (1796), ii. 200 ff. 





The Beginning of Parliamentary Reporting 
in Newspapers, 1768-1774 


WSPAPERS entered the field of parliamentary reporting 
late! The traditional veil of secrecy over parliamentary news, 
long enforced by Standing Orders, had earlier often been defied or 
evaded. During the seventeenth century occasional reports of 
debates appeared in newsletters and pamphlets. In the first half of 
the eighteenth century these were supplemented and superseded by 
more regular reporting in monthly magazines. Abel Boyer printed 
debates in The Political State of Great Britain from 1711 until his death 
in 1729, and the magazine continued to publish accounts until 1737. 
The Gentleman’s Magazine began reports in 1731, and the London 
Magazine in 1732: at first both copied from the Po/itical State, but 
they came increasingly to print their own versions. These periodi- 
cals all confined publication to the parliamentary recess, purporting 
to take advantage of an apparent loophole in the prohibition on 
reporting: this was expressly closed by a resolution of the house of 
commons on 13 April 1738. The magazines thenceforth resorted 
to the transparent subterfuge of mythical assemblies, but they were 
not called to account until April 1747, when the house of lords took 
action concerning reports of the treason trial of Lord Lovat. The 
two printers were reprimanded, and released only on promise to 
avoid future offence. The Gentleman’s Magazine at once stopped 
reports. The London Magazine ceased to attribute speeches to in- 
dividual members, but continued general summaries of debates until 
lack of public interest caused their suspension in 1757." 

London newspapers thus far had apparently made no attempts 
to print reports of debates; in the few cases where the house of 
commons had acted the offending publications had all been pam- 
phlets or provincial papers.* The century, however, had seen the 
growth of a metropolitan press. By 1757 there were in existence 


1 This paper is confined to the reporting of debates in the house of commons, and 
omits any study of the publication of division-lists. 

? Surveys of this phase of Parliamentary reporting may be found in B. B. Hoover, 
Samuel Jobnson’s Parliamentary Reporting (Los Angeles, 1953), pp. 1-32; and in F. S, 
Siebert, Freedom of the Press in England, 1476-1776 (Urbana, 1952), pp. 346-52. 

® Journals of the House of Commons (henceforth C.J.), xix. 30, 43, $3; Xx. 143; xxi. 8,5 
104, 108, 115, 227, 238, 249; xxii. 703, 707, 713; xxiv. 230, 232, 798, 854. 

‘ This study is based on the newspaper collections in the British Museum and the 
Guildhall, supplemented by information from the Times Tercentenary Handlist of English 
and Welsh Newspapers, 1620-1920, 
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at least three daily newspapers, the Public Advertiser, the Gazetteer and 
the Daily Advertiser, while triweekly papers included the London Even- 
ing Post, the General Evening Post, and the Whitehall Evening Post. In 
that year a period of rapid expansion was stimulated by an oversight 
in the drafting of a new Stamp Act, which made publications of six or 
more pages liable to a tax of only 3s. per edition, instead of a half- 
penny or penny per copy. New triweekly papers founded were the 
London Chronicle and Lloyd’s Evening Post in 1757, and the St. James’ 
Chronicle in 1761. The daily Public Ledger was established in 1760. 
Among the flood of weekly periodicals that made. an appearance, 
often short-lived, were the North Briton and the Weekly London 
Journal,? both launched in 1762. 

Competition drove the newspapers to venture into the forbidden 
pastures of parliamentary reporting. On 1 February 1760 complaint 
was made in the Commons that four newspapers, the London Chronicle 
of January 31 and the Gazetteer, the Public Advertiser and the Daily 
Advertiser of 1 February, all contained ‘ printed Accounts of the 
Proceedings of this House, in contempt of the Order, and in Breach 
of the Privilege of this House’. The printers were ordered to attend 
at the Bar of the House.* The offending issue of the London Chronicle 
in fact contained only the formal vote of thanks by the Speaker, on 
behalf of the House, to Admiral Hawke for his naval services, and 
Hawke’s reply. On 4 February the printers attended, confessed 
their offence, and were resolved guilty of breach of privilege. They 
were released after a reprimand from the Speaker. Two years later, 
on 20 January 1762, a copy of the London Chronicle was again a cause 
of complaint. The issue included nothing more than a formal 
speech made by the Speaker on 2 December 1761, but the printer, 
on his attendance at the House, was ordered into the custody of the 
Serjeant at Arms. This severity achieved its purpose. Although 
the newspapers were full of political items, no further attempt to 
publish the proceedings of parliament was made until the excitement 
over the Middlesex election of 1768. 

The heightened political interest led then to a further expansion 
of the London press. The North Briton, extinct since 1763, was 
revived on 10 May 1768. William Beckford and other City Radicals 
founded the Middlesex Journal or Chronicle of Liberty, a triweekly 
newspaper whose first number was published on 4 April 1769.’ 


1 Siebert, op. cit. pp. 354-5. 

* This was later Ba/dwin’s Weekly Journal. 

3 C.J. xxviii. 741. 

“No copies of the other newspapers appear to survive, but they probably copied 
this item. 

5 C.J. xxviii. 745. 

*C.J. xxix. 109, 120. 
7H. R. Fox Bourne, English Newspapers: Chapters in the History of Journalism (1887), i. 
198. 
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Soon afterwards, on 28 June 1769, the daily Morning Chronicle, 
printed by William Woodfall, made its first appearance. In October 
of the same year another triweekly paper, the London Packet, was 
launched.* Three new weekly papers, two of ephemeral existence, 
were also started during this period. The Parliamentary Spy lasted 
only from 21 November 1769 to 25 May 1770. The Whisperer, 
founded on 11 February 1770, survived until 11 January 1772. 
Bingley’s Journal, started on 9 June 1770, proved of stronger vitality, 
and on 11 May 1771 the North Briton was merged with it.* In the 
middle of 1770 there were being published in London at least five 
daily, eight triweekly and four weekly papers, all carrying political 
news. 

By that time the publication of debates was already well advanced. 
A tentative lead had been given by John Almon, the printer and 
political journalist, who in his later memoirs claimed the sole 
initiative in the matter. 


When the spirit of the nation was raised high by the massacre in 
St. George’s Fields,‘ the unjust decision upon the Middlesex election, 
etc., Mr. Almon resolved to make the nation acquainted with the 
proceedings of Parliament: for this purpose he employed himself 
sedulously in obtaining from different gentlemen, by conversation 
at his own house and sometimes at their houses, sufficient informa- 
tion to write a sketch of every day’s debate, on the most important 
and interesting questions; which he printed three times a week 
regularly in the London Evening Post. . . . During two sessions, this 
practice of printing sketches of the debates continued, without any 
notice being taken; and Mr. Almon furnished them constantly, 
from the best information he could obtain. Though they were 
short they were in general pretty accurate, and their accuracy was 
perhaps the cause of the printer’s security.® 


Unfortunately no copies of the London Evening Post sur- 
vive for the years 1768 and 1769. Indirect confirmation of 
Almon’s statement, however, is provided by the increasingly 
frequent appearance, in his later collection of Debates, of short 
reports from the beginning in November 1768 of the second session 


1 A. Andrews, History of British Journalism (1859), i. 194. 

* The date is obtained by calculation from the earliest surviving copy, no. 384, 
printed on 3 April 1772. 

* Horace Walpole, Memoirs of the Reign of King George the Third, ed. G. F. Russell 
Barker, 4 vols. (1894), iii. 200 n. The paper later appeared as Bingley’s Weekly Journal, 
Bingley’s Journal, and Bingley’s London Journal. 

* This ‘ massacre ’ was the suppression on 10 May 1768 of a riot outside the King’s 
Bench prison, where Wilkes was confined; some five or six persons were killed by 
soldiers sent to maintain order. 

5 Memoirs of Jobn Almon, Bookseller, of Piccadilly (1790), p. 119. In his edition of 
Wilkes’s correspondence, The Correspondence of the late Jobn Wilkes with bis Friends, ete. 
(1805), Almon stated, v. 52, ‘On the meeting of the new parliament in the year 1769, 
some occasional sketches of the proceedings of the house of commons were printed in 
the London Evening Post ’. 
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of the parliament elected earlier in that year. These accounts 
developed during 1769 from brief summaries in reported speech, 
with few references to individual members, into longer narratives 
giving some indication of the course of debate and even a few 
supposedly verbatim extracts from speeches. Rival periodicals dis- 
played more prudence. The other newspapers and the magazines 
did not venture beyond general sketches of the arguments used in 
the main debates on Wilkes, supplemented by a few division-figures 
and lists of speakers. 

First to throw caution aside and print what purported to be full- 
length reports were not the newspapers but the monthly magazines, 
ambitious to resume their traditional role. This step came with the 
opening of the third session in January 1770. John Almon himself 
apparently believed that the future of reporting lay with the maga- 
zines. On 1 January he founded the London Museum, a new monthly 
political review whose advertised purpose was to print ‘ an accurate 
Journal of the Proceedings and Debates of the Present Parliament ’. 
The second number, which appeared on 27 January, included a 
number of speeches, and the magazine continued to publish debates 
until its demise in the following year.* At the end of January, too, 
the London Magazine printed a full report of the debate of 9 January 
on the Address, given under the guise of ‘ Proceedings of a Political 
Club’. The account was at once copied by the Parliamentary Spy 
in its issues of 30 January and 6 February. In the next month the 
magazine announced the resumption of regular reporting,‘ and 
henceforth every number contained reports of debates in one or 
both Houses. The example of these two competitors was at once 
followed by the Gentleman’s Magazine. From February it published 
similar long reports under the title ‘ The Debates is a newly-estab- 
lished Society’, ostensibly a debating club for young gentlemen 
modelled on parliament. Many of these accounts were promptly 
copied by Lioyd’s Evening Post within a few days of their appearance 
in the magazine. 

The initiative remained with the magazines only until the opening 
of the next session in November 1770. Most of the daily, triweekly 
and weekly newspapers, which apart from the London Evening Post 
had hitherto not advanced beyond the general arguments of debates 
and occasional lists of speakers, then began to publish full reports. 
The debate on the Address on 13 November was given at great 


1 J. Almon, The Debates and Proceedings of the British House of Commons from 1743 to 
1774 (1766-75), vol. viii. 

® No copies of the magazine survive, and this information was derived from adver- 
tisements in the London Evening Post for 27 January 1770 and 9 March 1771, and the 
Middlesex Journal for 6 April 1771. Cobbett’s Parliamentary History acknowledges a 
dozen reports between 16 February 1770 and 7 February 1771. (xvi. 807, 874, 902, 
904, 907, 923, 943, TOSS, ITT9, 1322, 1341, 1355). 

* London Magazine, 1770, pp. 32-7. * London Magazine, 1770, p. 65. 
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length during the next two or three weeks in William Woodfall’s 
Morning Chronicle: this account was probably ‘ Memory ’ Woodfall’s 
first essay at Parliamentary reporting. The narrative was copied, 
either wholly or in part, by the General Evening Post, the Gazetteer, 
the London Evening Post, the Middlesex Journal, the London Chronicle 
and the North Briton* Even the London Museum seems to have 
adopted this report,* and the only alternative published account of 
the debate was that inthe first three numbers of the Gentleman's 
Magazine for the next year. Most newspapers were still printing 
speeches from this debate in early December. Space could be found 
for only a few important debates in such detail. The next debate 
reported at great length by Woodfall was that of 27 November, on 
a motion relative to proceedings in the Court of King’s Bench. 
His account in the Morning Chronicle, over 17,000 words long, was 
again copied during the next few weeks by the General Evening Post, 
the Gavetteer, the Middlesex Journal, the London Chronicle and the 
North Briton’ John Almon produced his own version of this debate, 
and presumably published it in the London Museum The Gentle- 
man’s Magazine printed a different account from April to August 
1771, so three reports of the debate were eventually in circulation. 
The third important debate before the Christmas recess took 

place on 6 December, over a motion concerning the administration 
of justice in Westminster Hall. It would seem that the Morning 
Chronicle once more produced a long account, and that this was the 
report copied over the period from 25 December to 26 January by 
the General Evening Post, the London Chronicle and the Gazetteer; * 
certainly William Woodfall on 7 February 1771 published an ex- 
panded version of this account, together with his report of the 
debate of 27 November, in the pamphlet Vox Senatus. A shortened 
form of this report appeared months later in both the Gentleman's 
Magazine and the London Magazine. The Middlesex Journal published 
from 20 December 1770 to 22 January 1771 its own full account 
of the debate under the heading ‘ Extract of a Letter from a Gentle- 
man in London to his friend at Leeds in Yorkshire’. ‘This narrative 
was reprinted by the North Briton from 12 January to 2 February. 
During December, too, the London Evening Post also printed its own 
versions of a number of speeches from this debate. The same 
pattern continued after the Christmas recess. A few important 

1 The Morning Chronicle does not survive for the period, but all the extant identical 
reports appeared simultaneously with or after those in the General Evening Post, which 
acknowledged the Morning Chronicle as the source. 

® The account in the Parliamentary History, xvi. 1055-79, ‘ from the London Museum ’, 
is identical with that in the General Evening Post. 

* As before, only the General Evening Post acknowledged the source. 

* The account in Almon’s Debates, ix. 19-28, did not appear in the London Evening 
Post, and is different from that in the newspapers. 


* The General Evening Post only makes an acknowledgment for one speech to the 
Morning Chronicle. 
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debates were reported at length, but most accounts were still brief 
or covered only a few speeches. No clear picture of this phase of 
parliamentary reporting can be drawn, because insufficient evidence 
has survived to make it possible either to establish how many news- 
papers were publishing debates, or to determine which of the reports 
were original compositions. 

Eight newspapers were prosecuted by the house of commons 
during February and March 1771. Complaint was made by Colonel 
Onslow on 8 February of certain abusive reports in the Middlesex 
Journal and the Gazetteer. After the ground had become more 
general, Colonel Onslow on 12 Match instigated proceedings against 
six other papers. These were the St. James’ Chronicle, the General 
Evening Post, the London Evening Post, the Whitehall Evening Post, the 
Morning Chronicle, and the London Packet The list was not com- 
prehensive, for the London Chronicle, Lioyd’s Evening Post, several 
weekly papers and some monthly magazines were printing reports 
at this time.* No further attempt to do so, however, was yet made 
by two of the four newspapers which had given offence in 1760, the 
Public Advertiser and the Daily Advertiser. The Public Advertiser, 
printed by Henry Sampson Woodfall, was bold enough to publish 
the Junius letters, but it contained no debates for this period.* 

Some newspapers produced their own reports and only copied 
from their competitors to supplement them: other papers relied 
solely on pirating accounts. Since the newspaper files are often 
missing or incomplete, it is impossible to identify the sources of 
many reports. Accounts in one paper that subsequently appeared 
in other periodicals, however, were almost certainly original com- 
positions: if they had been published earlier essewhere, all the rival 
printers would have copied them at the same time. The fore- 
most reporter was John Almon, who published frequent accounts 
in the London Museum and the London Evening Post. ‘The Morning 
Chronicle, the Middlesex Journal and the Gazetteer also sometimes 
printed their own versions, but usually copied from each other and 
from the London Evening Post. Both the General Evening Post and the 
London Chronicle apparently published only pirated reports, and the 
General Evening Post even printed two or three different accounts of 
many speeches and debates. Selective or systematic reporting had 
not yet begun. Newspapers published only such narratives and 
speeches as they found convenient: sometimes reports were left 
unfinished; sometimes individual speeches were added to supplement 
earlier accounts. The same periodicals varied their methods for 

1 Parliamentary History, xvii. 58-71, 75-83. 

® The Public Ledger and other newspapers for which no files survive may also have 
been publishing debates. 

® Complete files of the Public Advertiser exist for the period 1768-74. No copies of 


the Daily Advertiser have survived for the years 1768-71, but complete files for 1772-4 
contain no reports of debates. 
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different debates. No paper attempted a comprehensive coverage 
even of the major political debates. 

From the time the newspapers began full reports, the monthly 
magazines found themselves at a disadvantage. Their accounts 
were now forestalled. This competition may well have been the 
reason why John Almon soon stopped publication of the London 
Museum and concentrated his attention on the London Evening Post. 
Both the London Magazine and the Gentleman’s Magazine reserved only 
a few pages each month for parliamentary reports. Gradually they 
abandoned any attempts to provide their own versions, and based 
their parliamentary sections on the reports already printed in the 
newspapers. Although the magazines summarized these accounts 
drastically, they fell far behind. They must have persevered with 
their reports only because of the appeal to a wider public outside 
London. Debates were not printed openly as such: only the 
London Evening Post sometimes made no pretence of concealing either 
debates or speakers. The other newspapers and the magazines 
always gave some such headings to their reports as ‘ Robinhood 
Society’ or ‘A Great Assembly’ or ‘A Common Assembly ’. 
Except in the Middlesex Journal, too, the names of the speakers were 
put in skeleton form or some other disguise. The caution of the 
newspapers on this point proved unnecessary. No heed was paid 
as to whether reports had been thinly veiled when in 1771 the house 
of commons finally acted to stop their publication. 

Complaints by Colonel Onslow of the practice of parliamentary 
reporting led to the summoning of the printers of eight newspapers 
before the Bar of the House. Some attended, on 14 March, but 
three took refuge in the City of London, which claimed an exclusive 
right of arrest within its own boundaries. A crisis was provoked 
by the calculated refusal of a few city officials to allow messengers 
from the house of commons to apprehend the defiant printers. 
Fifty days after Colonel Onslow had first raised the subject, the 
quarrel culminated in the House sending two City officials to the 
Tower, Alderman Oliver on 25 March and the Lord Mayor on 27 
March. The reaction of the press to the measures of the House 
varied considerably. Lioyd’s Evening Post and the London Chronicle 
at once stopped the publication of debates after Colonel Onslow on 
5 February had drawn attention to the standing orders of the House. 
The London Evening Post, the Middlesex Journal and the Gazetteer all 
continued to print debates throughout the period of crisis: these 
were the papers of the three printers who were defying arrest. The 
printers of the St. James’ Chronicle and the General Evening Post 
promised to stop publishing reports when they attended the House 
on 14 March.t The St. James’ Chronicle, which had begun reporting 


1 For the proceedings of that day see the manuscript Parliamentary Diary of 
Matthew Brickdale (Bristol University Library), iv. 13-37. 
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only on 9 March, did stop, but the General Evening Post was printing 
debates again within a week.! Both the London Chronicle and Lioyd’s 
Evening Post resumed reporting early in April. 

The house of commons had signally failed to stamp out the 
reporting of its debates. The nominal triumph of imprisoning two 
City magistrates had produced no practical result, and the House 
lacked the authority to detain them after the end of the session. 
The three defiant printers had continued to publish reports, and by 
the Easter recess even those who had been intimidated or had sub- 
mitted to the House were also in the field again. The attitude of 
the City officials made it clear that if the Commons insisted on en- 
forcing a prohibition of reporting the task would be faced afresh 
each session. The House therefore contented itself with the token 
vindication of its authority, and accepted the situation. The victory 
of the newspapers was not complete, for the Commons retained and 
often exercised the power of excluding strangers. In 1772 the 
House cleared the gallery for the debates on the Royal Family 
Marriage Bill. This step defeated every reporter except John 
Almon; only the London Evening Post contrived to publish a few 
belated accounts of these debates. The other newspapers contained 
little or nothing about the proceedings on the bill, and for a time 
fell back upon the debates of the Irish house of commons, and even 
those of seventeenth-century parliaments!* In 1774, too, the House 
was always cleared for the legislation on America,* and the measure 
effectively prevented any full accounts of the debates in the news- 
papers. For the debate of 22 April the General Evening Post could 
follow a long report of proceedings on a copyright bill only with the 
statement, ‘ At four o’clock the order for the second reading of the 
bill for regulating the government of Massachusetts Bay came on, 
which produced a warm debate that continued to almost seven 
o'clock ’.4 

Although from 1771 there was no effective ban on parliamentary 
reporting, the printers were slow both to appreciate the reality of 
their new freedom and to reap full advantage from it. Only gradu- 
ally were the disguised headings and skeleton names abandoned. 
The more cautious newspapers, such as the General Evening Post, 
the London Chronicle, and Lioyd’s Evening Post, were still using skeleton 
names in 1774, and sometimes even such headings as ‘ Debates in a 


1'No files exist for the three other papers prosecuted, the Morning Chronicle, the 
London Packet and the W bitehall Evening Post. 

* The only definite statement found on the closing of the gallery concerns the 
debate of 9 March 1772 (Parliamentary History, xvii. 399 n.), but it can be inferred from 
the almost complete failure of the newspapers to produce any reports on such a con- 
troversial subject. 

* The statement in the Parliamentary History, xvii. 1295 n., is confirmed by the news- 
papers: see, for example, the General Evening Post for 15, 17, 26, 29 March, 23, 26, 30 
April, 4 May. 

* General Evening Post, 23 April 1774. 
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Great Assembly’. Nor did any rapid development of reporting 
take place. 

For some years John Almon remained the leading reporter. In 
1772 the London Evening Post adopted a regular system, every Tues- 
day publishing reports of the debates during the previous week. 
Within a year, however, Almon dropped this weekly column and 
thenceforth reported debates in the next issue. He covered almost 
every debate of importance, but his accounts were generally short, 
with a few conspicuous exceptions: that for the debate of 21 May 
1773 on Lord Clive ran from 22 May to 1 June, to a length of over 
10,000 words. Apart from the London Evening Post, only the Gazet- 
teer is known to have been printing frequent original reports in 
1772 and 1773. The usual practice of the other newspapers was to 
give very brief summaries as soon as possible, and subsequently to 
copy the reports in the London Evening Post or the Gazetteer. The 
General Evening Post, the Middlesex Journal, the London Chronicle, 
Lioyd’s Evening Post, the Morning Chronicle, and the St. James’ Chronicle 
all followed this method.1. The two weekly political papers, 
Bingley’s London Journal and Baldwin’ s London Weekly Journal, also copied 
the newspaper reports. Many individual speeches were also printed 
in newspapers separately from the reports. Most accounts and 
speeches were short, and many of the longer reports were cut when 
copied by the Middlesex Journal and other papers. Every periodical, 
too, omitted debates through carelessness or lack of space. Parlia- 
mentary reporting was still in its infancy: about a dozen London 
papers contained debates, but rarely were more than two different 
versions of the same debate in circulation. 

The year 1774 saw a marked advance. Most newspapers began 
to publish at least occasional reports of their own composition. 
William Woodfall gave long accounts of a few selected debates in 
the Morning Chronicle, but avoided subjects of political controversy. 
The Morning Post and the St. James’ Chronicle, which carried in every 
issue a ‘ Diary of the Proceedings of the House of Commons ’, both 
produced regular original accounts. The Middlesex Journal em- 
barked on the publication of its own full reports; from 1 February 
the paper was enlarged in size ‘in order to give a circumstantial 
account of the debates in both Houses of Parliament’. The Public 
Ledger, too, was printing long accounts immediately after the debates, 
and these were copied by the General Evening Post, the London Chronicle, 
and sometimes other papers. The Gazetteer took advantage of its 
position as a daily newspaper to print short reports on the day after 
each debate, but now began to stop the publication of fuller accounts. 
The London Evening Post concentrated on the main political topics. 


1 No files survive for the London Packet, the Public Ledger, the Whitehall Evening Post 
or for the Morning Post, which was founded on 2 November 1772. The files of other 
Newspapers are often incomplete. 
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When the gallery was shut for the debates on the American legisla- 
tion, this newspaper repeated its performance of two years before in 
the similar circumstance of the Royal Family Marriage Bill, being 
the only paper to produce reports of the debates. 

The other daily and triweekly papers, and the weekly periodicals 
of Baldwin and Bingley, continued as before to pirate accounts from 
their more enterprising rivals. Also still copying these newspaper 
reports, in drastically shortened form, were the monthly magazines. 
By this time the Gentleman’s Magazine did not publish a parliamentary 
section every month, but the London Magazine attempted a wide 
coverage in an unbroken series of reports, and fell far behind; a year 
afterwards it was belatedly printing the debates of June 1774. 

By the dissolution of the parliament in 1774, reporting had 
already developed far from the outlines of arguments and lists of 
speakers which had been bold innovations soon after the general 
election of 1768. Reporting was now expected of newspapers. The 
evidence of the printers before the house of commons on 14 March 
1771 had shown that even then newspapers omitting debates received 
complaints from their readers and suffered a drop in circulation. In 
1774 over a dozen papers were reporting debates, and although each 
at times still copied from a rival, at least seven were producing their 
own versions of debates. ‘'The unreported Parliament’ had seen 
the birth of parliamentary reporting in its modern form.! 

Competition had produced fullness, variety and promptness. 
Accuracy could come only with the employment of shorthand 
writers; certainly it is not to be expected in the circumstances of the 
time. Often no admittance into the house of commons was allowed 
during important debates. Reporters when under this handicap 
were obliged to fall back upon sources of dubious authenticity. 
John Almon’s remarks in his memoirs show that hearsay from 
conversations in the lobby of the House or gossip in coffee houses 
formed the basis of many early reports.* Access to the gallery, 
however, does appear to have been possible during most debates, 
although this privilege might involve some arrangement with the 
door-keepers.? Even then the reporter’s task was a hard one. 
The position of the gallery made it difficult to hear and impossible 
to see many members. No notes were allowed before 1783.4 The 
proprietors of the newspapers sent agents to memorize the debates 


1 The phrase, ‘the unreported Parliament’ appears to have been coined by John 
Wright in his edition of Sir Henry Cavendish’s Debates of the House of Commons during the 
Thirteenth Parliament of Great Britain, 2 vols., 1841-3. 

* J. Almon, Memoirs, p. 119. 

* Paul Mantoux, Notes Sur Les Comptes Rendu Des Séances Du Parliament Anglais au 
XVIIle Sidcle conservés aux Archives du Ministire Des Affaires Etrangéres (Paris, 1906), p. 68. 

* A. Aspinall, ‘ The Reporting and Publishing of the House of Commons’ |Debates 
1771-1834’, in Essays presented to Sir Lewis Namier, ed. R. Pares and A. J. P. Taylor, 
London 1956, pp. 230-9. 
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as best they could, and the details learnt were used as the basis of 
reports which owed more to imagination than information. The 
General Evening Post of 27 December 1770, indeed, after having given 
two-thirds of a column to a speech by Alderman Oliver, conscienti- 
ously added, ‘N.B. The argument here displayed consisted only 
of a few words in the mouth of the Alderman.’ 

Besides those engaged for the purpose by the printers, there 
were in operation a number of independent writers paid for each 
contribution. Gradually, however, each newspaper came to have 
a specialist reporter. Some of the problems such men faced at the 
time are conveyed in this description by James Stephen, who 
reported for the Morning Post during the closing years of the North 
ministry. 

No man was allowed to take a note for the purpose.—We were 
obliged therefore to depend on memory alone and had no assistance 
in the work, one Reporter for each House being all that any Paper 
employed.—We were obliged to sit in the Gallery from the sitting 
of the House till its adjournment, and afterwards, however late, to 
begin and finish our work before we retired to rest. The Papers 
consequently went late to press after an important debate; but this 
being a great disadvantage to them, both in their advertising interests 
and their sale, the poor weary reporter was always importuned for 
the utmost possible dispatch, and quickness of composition was not 
less in request than strength of memory and correctness of stile.* 


Even after newspapers had ceased to copy reports verbatim from 
their rivals, and prided themselves on printing original accounts, it 
was natural for reporters to remedy the defects of their memory by 
making use of the information garnered by those of their competitors 
who went to press beforehand. ‘ Memory ’ William Woodfall him- 
self owed much of the fame for the fullness and accuracy of his 
reports to this practice.* Hearsay and memory were imperfect 
sources, and newspaper proprietors endeavoured to supplement 
them by more direct methods, There was an ancient tradition that 
members who wished could make their views known to their con- 
stituents. Newspapers accordingly invited members to publish their 
own speeches, in order to avoid misrepresentation. Typical was 
this advertisement in the London Evening Post for 11 December 1770. 


The Members of either House, who would choose to avoid any 
disagreeable Imputation by having their Speeches spuriously given 
to the Public, may, by enclosing them to A.B. at the Printers, have 
them faithfully conveyed to the Public through a most respectable 
Composition. The Manuscripts, immediately after composition, 
will be destroyed. 


1 P. Mantoux, op. cit. pp. 68-9 
2 The Memoirs of James Stephen ‘written by bimself for the Use of bis Children, ed. Merle 
M. Bevington, 1954, p. 291. * Memoirs of James Stephen, p. 293. 
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Some members undoubtedly did supply information, but only a few 
of the many individual speeches printed in the newspapers were 
genuine. There is no safe guide to determine their authenticity. 
Two speeches by Alderman Sawbridge on shorter parliaments were 
circulated to the newspapers: yet while the one for 26 April 1771 
was spurious, that for 4 March 1772 was certainly the actual speech 
made in the House. Although Lord Clive’s long speech of 30 
March 1772 that appeared in the newspapers was an accurate version 
of the original speech, the simultaneously published report of 
Governor Johnstone’s reply on the same day was fictitious.* 
Diverse as the origins of newspaper reports were, members of 
the house of commons appeared unanimous in criticism of their 
misleading and inaccurate character. Alexander Wedderburn, when 
asked if a speech attributed to him in a newspaper was correct, is 
reputed to have made this reply. ‘Why, to be sure, there are in 
that report a few things which I did say, but many things which I am 
glad I did not say, and some things which I wish I could have said. ”* 
Edmund Burke complained to the House on 8 February 1771, ‘I 
have been made to express sentiments of the constitution, I have 
been made to express sentiments of America, directly contrary to 
those I have expressed’. During a debate of 14 February 1774 on 
Horne’s libel other members gave their opinions. The younger 
Thomas Townshend said: ‘I have sometimes borrowed a paper to 
hear what I said myself, sometimes very much surprised at it.’ 
Lord North declared more bluntly: ‘ I have often read the report of 
our debate as stated in the newspapers. Iam sorry that the people 
of this country, that our constituents are so grossly imposed upon, 
when those debates are conveyed to them as the real sentiments of 
the gentlemen in this House.’ The reports, of course, did vary in 
quality, according to such factors as the possibility of access to the 
House, the memory and ability of the writers, and the amount of 
space allocated for the accounts. Political bias in their compilation 
was rare, despite the charge against its rivals made by the Morning 
Chronicle on 19 February 1774. ‘ We flatter ourselves a dispassionate 
relation of facts will be highly acceptable to our readers, especially 
where the spirit of misrepresentation is unfortunately too prevalent.’ 
Newspapers like the London Evening Post and the Middlesex Journal 


1 Compare the report in the General Evening Post for 2 May 1771 with Brit. Mus. 
Egerton MS. 230, pp. 220-7: and that in the Gazetteer for 10 March 1772 with Brit. 
Mus. Egerton MS. 234, pp. 238-46. These volumes in the Egerton MSS. form part of 
the Parliamentary Diary of Henry Cavendish, for which see below. 

* Compare Clive in the General Evening Post for 2 and 4 April 1772, with Brit. Mus. 
Egerton MS. 239, pp. 197-233: and Johnstone in the General Evening Post 4 to 11 
April 1772, with Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 239, pp. 233-43. 

® Quoted, under the date of 1771, in John Lord Campbell, The Lives of the Lord 
Chancellors . . . (8 vols. 1845-69), V. 93. 

* Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 224, p. 170. 

§ Brit. Mus. Egerton MS. 251, pp. 211-13. 
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were opposition in sympathy, and often inserted partisan comments 
in their reports. Nevertheless, there was not likely to be much 
deliberate suppression so long as any information on debates pos- 
sessed a scarcity value. Newspapers usually copied, without 
comment or alteration, reports even from rivals of differing political 
views. 

The value of newspaper reports in this period can be assessed 
by comparison with the manuscript parliamentary diary of Henry 
Cavendish, which contains almost verbatim accounts based on short- 
hand notes taken down in the house of commons by Cavendish 
himself.2 The reports did maintain a certain minimum standard of 
accuracy. With very rare exceptions, all the members named in 
any account as speaking in a particular debate had actually done so, 
and the side they had taken was correctly indicated. Many speeches, 
however, were completely omitted.* Most of the early reports 
were short, not more than brief summaries. They were generally 
accurate in the scanty information they gave, but the longer reports 
that became increasingly frequent do not stand up to critical 
examination. 

The first of such reports that appeared were full of mistakes. 
That in the London Magazine for the debate of 9 January 1770 omitted 
some speeches and placed others in the wrong order. Points made 
by one member were attributed to another: thus it was the younger 
Thomas Townshend who complained of Lord Botetourt’s conduct, 
and not Colonel Barré as given in the magazine. Over half the 
whole account was concerned with Edmund Burke’s speech. The 
report of the same debate in the Gentleman’s Magazine contained 
speeches by three members, Lord George Sackville, Charles Jenkin- 
son and Charles James Fox, none of whom are mentioned in the 
Cavendish Diary or in any other account of the debate: they are 
almost certainly fictitious. All the full reports for the year in the 
Gentleman's Magazine suffer from marked defects. A number of 
speeches are given at even greater length than in the Cavendish 
Diary, and much of the substance of the speeches, including many 
references to persons and events, cannot be traced at all in the Diary. 
William Woodfall’s early reports face the same charge.’ Their very 
length should render them suspect: indeed, the account of Serjeant 
Glynn’s second speech on 6 December 1770 is over thirty times as 
long as the version in the Cavendish Diary. Despite the fame of 


1 Memoirs of James Stephen, pp. 291-3. 
? Brit. Mus. Egerton MSS. 215-63, 3711. 
* Comparison with the Cavendish Diary has been made for the names of the speakers 
in all the newspaper reports, from 1768 to 1774, and for the wording of many long 
accounts. 

4 The reports examined are those for the debates of 9, 22, 24, 25, 31 January, 12 
February and 27 November 1770. 
§ Those for 13 and 27 November, and 6 December 1770 have been examined. 
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Woodfall’s memory, the reports are not characterised by the reten- 
tion of the actual phrases used by the speakers. At best only the 
general patterns of the speeches are the same: the wording is entirely 
different. John Almon was forthright in his condemnation of 
Woodfall’s account for 27 November 1770. ‘ It is proper to inform 
the reader that the series of speeches which has been published, 
purporting to be the speeches of this night’s debate, are not authen- 
tic, that they are in many parts false, and almost everywhere a mis- 
representation.’ } 

Little improvement had occurred in the standard of reporting by 
1774. The accounts in such other newspapers as the Gazetteer and 
the Middlesex Journal suffered from the same defects of an inaccuracy 
that often merged into fiction. The most favourable verdict on 
contemporary reporting was perhaps that given by William Woodfall 
himself in the Morning Chronicle of 26 March 1774. After having 
printed a five-column account of a debate, he inserted the following 
notice. 


The public are requested to read the above not as an exact account 
of the debate on the subject, but as a mere skeleton of the arguments 
urged upon the occasion; the writer is conscious of the impossibility 
of an auditor’s carrying away the arrangement of the arguments, or 
the exact phraseology used by the speakers; he submits it to his 
readers as the substance of the debate, but he does not venture like 


his brethren, to call it a perfect report of what was said on the 
occasion. 


The value of newspaper reports is therefore limited to names and 
general arguments. Points made by speakers were usually marshal- 
led in the wrong order, and sometimes even ascribed to other 
members : never has the exact wording been captured. Nothing 
better, indeed, can be expected from contemporary conditions. 
Only in the next decade, when reporters were allowed to take down 
notes, was any marked improvement in standard possible. The 
parliamentary columns of the newspapers before that time are best 
regarded as the creation of imaginative artists, who often worked 
with scanty materials. Their impressions varied from brief sketches 
by Almon to the masterpieces of Woodfall. 


University of Glasgow Peter D. G. THomaAs 
1 J. Almon, Debates, ix. 20. 
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Erzberger and the German Colonial Scandals, 
1905-1910 


HE exposure of German colonial scandals by the Zentrum 

deputy Matthias Erzberger led to the Reichstag dissolution of 
1907. The Chancellor Biilow, seeing the opportunity of denouncing 
as unpatriotic the Zentrum for blackening Germany’s reputation 
and opposing her world mission, used Erzberger’s actions in order 
to win an election and regroup his Reichstag support. He thereby 
made the thirty-one year old Erzberger a national figure. The 
cocky deputy had hitherto impressed men by his industry and 
omniscience, but appeared to lack all the essentials for party leader- 
ship. The son of a humble artisan in the backwoods of Wiirttem- 
berg, Erzberger was without social connection, university education, 
or drawing-room manners—all grave disadvantages in a party whose 
leaders included grand seigneurs like Count Hertling anddistinguished 
judges like Peter Spahn. Erzberger’s speciality after his entry into 
the Reichstag in 1903 had been social and economic policy, where 
headlines and laurels could not be earned, He showed his uncanny 
political instinct by turning his attention to colonial topics just 
before they became the centre of national controversy. The 
Zentrum had previously lacked a spokesman on African affairs, 
and Erzberger was more than willing to fill the breach. This 
became the foundation of his subsequent brilliant career as architect 


of the 1917 Peace Resolution and one of the founding fathers of the 
Weimar Republic. 


The great political crisis stirred up by the colonial issue was 
completely out of proportion to the negligible value of Germany’s 
colonies. Their total German population amounted to 5,495 in 
1904, their total trade with the mother country during the preceding 
twenty years to only 318 million marks. The meagre economic 


1 Good general surveys of Germany’s colonial empire are M. E. Townsend, The 
Rise and Fall of Germany’s Colonial Empire, 1884-1918 (New York, 1930), a scholarly, 
fairminded account; A. Zimmermann, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonialpolitik i 
1914), a pedantic factual chronicle; Oskar Karstedt, Der Weisse Kampf um Afrika, 
ii: Deutschland in Afrika (Berlin, 1938), a well-informed colony by colony description, 
valuable despite its Nazi prejudices; and K. H. Dietzel, Die Grumdzsige der deutschen 
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results of German colonial activity could not be expected to arouse 
popular enthusiasm for further effort. Interest in the colonies 
was confined to the small but noisy group of professional patriots, 
organized primarily in the Pan-German League and the Colonial 
League, who demanded colonies for prestige reasons; while a few 
Hanseatic merchants backed colonies with an eye upon investment 
opportunities and government contracts.! Since these two groups 
provided practically no Zentrum voters, the party was bound to be 
indifferent or hostile to colonies. Yet this attitude was far from the 
anti-colonialism on principle of the Socialists or the doctrinaire 
Cobdenism of the Freisinn Party (the Left Liberals). Windthorst, 
the great Zentrum leader of the Bismarckian period, had established 
the following guide-posts for colonial policy: the value of colonies 
must be calculated on a common-sense basis that avoided irrational 
enthusiasm; the primary justification for colonial effort lay in the 
spread of Christianity among the natives; and the material welfare 
of those natives must never be sacrificed to the interests of German 
investors or settlers. Within the framework of these principles a 
cautious colonial policy was permissible; but it should be subordin- 
ated to the higher interests of foreign policy, which required 
friendship with rival colonial powers, and sound fiscal policy, 
which prohibited pouring vast sums into Africa. All these principles 
were accepted by Erzberger when he embarked upon his crusade 
against colonial mismanagement.* 

Erzberger added to Windthorst’s prosaic views on colonial 
policy a moral enthusiasm that insisted upon the removal of in- 
justices. The old Zentrum leader had been a prudent parliamentary 
tactician who feared all types of enthusiasm. Windthorst had been 
irritated by the fervour of Catholic anti-slavery sentiment, because 
this had restricted his freedom of parliamentary manoeuvre in 
1889 when the Reichstag was asked to vote funds for suppressing 
an East African insurrection in which slave-traders had played a 
part. Windthorst would have been shocked by Erzberger’s 
impulsive assaults upon the colonial service and his reckless dis- 
regard of political consequences. Erzberger’s original concern 
Kolonialpolitik vor dem Weltkriege (Bonn, 1941). The specific figures on colonial 
economics are from Erzberger, Die Kolonial-Bilamz. Bilder aus der deutschen Kolonial- 
politik (Berlin, 1906), pp. 7-9, henceforth cited as Kolonial-Bilanz; they ate confirmed 


by Gustav Noske, Kolonialpolitik und Sozialdemokratie (Stuttgart, 1914), ch. iii, hence- 
forth cited as Kolonialpolitik. 

1 See Mildred Wertheimer, The Pan-German League (New Y ork, 1924); O. L. Werner, 
Der Alldeutsche Verband 1890 bis 1918 (Jena, 1934); Erich Prager, Die deutsche Kolonial- 
gesellschaft 1882-1907 (Berlin, 1908); Willibald von Stuemer and Erich Duems, 
Fiinfzig Jabre Deutsche Kolonialgeselischaft 1882-1932 (Berlin, n.d. {1933]). The last two 
works are official panegyrics, not critical histories. 

* The best surveys of Zentrum colonial policy are Hans Pehl, Die deutsche Kolonial- 
politik und das Zentrum 1884-1914 (Limburg, 1934), chs. i and ii, and Bachem, Zentrum- 
Spariei (9 vols., Cologne, 1926-32), v. 50~6o. 

* Pehl, pp. 39-40. 
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with the colonies arose from ambition for a parliamentary speciality 
all his own; but as he delved into the bluebooks he developed the 
qualities of a crusader. Erzberger became aroused by the ineffi- 
ciency of Germany’s colonial system, the brutality of incompetent 
colonial administrators, the privileges granted to colonial companies, 
the extermination of native populations, and the arrogance shown 
by the officials of the Berlin colonial department towards the 
constitutional rights of the Reichstag. His assault upon the colonial 
administration in his parliamentary speeches and pamphlets can 
best be analyzed under these five headings; and it must be noted 
that each of his criticisms was combined with constructive proposals 
for ending the evils that he denounced: lack of system, brutality 
and incompetence of officials, privileged commercial companies 
and an un-Christian attitude to native peoples. 

The administrative system governing Germany’s colonies had 
grown up haphazardly. Bismarck had originally been under the 
illusion that direct imperial administration could be dispensed with; 
he had hoped to vest governmental powers in chartered companies 
on the model of Cecil Rhodes’s contemporary South Africa Company. 
He gave charters to several German companies, but these all went 
bankrupt in a short time, and their liabilities became a government 
responsibility. Colonial administration became concentrated in a 
special section (the Ko/onialabteilung) of the Foreign Office under a 
departmental director. A strong director might have seized a firm 
gtip upon the management of the colonies, but the post was held by 
a succession of weak men with brief periods of tenure from 1890 
to 1905. The successive directors never went to the trouble of 
formulating a coherent colonial policy. What principles should 
govern the treatment of natives? Should tribal custom be pre- 
served, or the spread of European civilization encouraged? How 
much protection should the natives receive against the actions of 
white exploiters? Should self-government be developed? among 
the white settlers? What priorities should be established for econo- 
mic development? All these questions were never raised, much 
less answered. Colonial policy was one of meddle and muddle. 
The Berlin officials sometimes embarrassed colonial governors with 
excessively detailed instructions; at other times they delegated their 
responsibilities so that men on the spot determined major policies. 
The Berlin officials usually lacked practical experience in the 
colonies, while their professional training consisted of the same 
legal studies required of all high German officials—though this had 
little relevance to colonial problems. The Colonial Office received 
expert outside advice from a peculiar institution known as the 
Colonial Council (Ko/onialrat). This consisted of thirty-eight 
members, all nominated by the emperor, representing trading 

1 Townsend, ch. v; Noske, op. eit. ch. v. 
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companies and some missionary societies interested in Africa.’ 
It was more a pressure group than a board of expert advisors, 
though it assumed a constructive role after the Bremen merchant 
J. K. Vietor was app~inted to it in 1900;? yet it could not become a 
substitute for a strong director developing a comprehensive colonial 
policy. Even such a director could not hope to reform established 
routines and break up vested interests unless he won strong support 
from the Reichstag and public opinion. 

Erzberger desired to enlarge Reichstag control over the colonies. 
He naturally believed that the influence of men like himself could 
be valuable in developing policy. He wanted to replace the pre- 
vailing practice of legislation through imperial decrees, which 
by-passed the Reichstag completely, by a system of voting colonial 
laws exactly like all other laws. Erzberger was the first to admit 
that such legislation could be fruitful only if based upon an en- 
lightened public opinion. He attacked the popular apathy towards 
colonial questions for sharing responsibility with officialdom for the 
chaotic condition of Germany’s colonial policy. He believed 
that the right kind of mass opinion would be fostered as soon as it 
could focus itself upon practical legislative work. His own 
pamphlets and speeches all aimed in this direction. Erzberger 
used a variety of arguments to justify increased Reichstag control. 
The enlarged importance of the colonies made arbitrary bureaucratic 
rule, perhaps justified in the pioneering stage of development, 
obsolete. A huge increase in the imperial subsidy, voted annually 
to cover colonial deficits, called for close Reichstag supervision. 
Above all, Erzberger insisted that the position of the Reichstag as a 
mere debating society and money-appropriating machine was both 
undignified and anachronistic? Yet he recognized that parlia- 
mentary discussion could never be a substitute for expert knowledge 
at home and professional skill in the colonies. He favoured a 
reorganization of the Ko/onia/rat and an expansion of its membership 
to include more missionary members who combined field experience 
with solicitude for native rights.‘ 

As for official brutality and incompetence, Erzberger thought that 
the colonial civil service was in many ways a disgrace to Germany. 


1On the Kolonialrat, see Ulrich von Hassell, Brauchen wir eine Kolonialreform? 
Kolonialpolitische Betrachtungen (Stuttgart, 1906), ch. iv; article ‘ Kolonialrat ’ in Ko/onial- 
Lexikon, edited by Heinrich Schnee (Leipzig, 1920), ii. 338-39; and Harry Rudin, 
Germans in the Cameroons 1884-1914 (New Haven, 1938), pp. 138-41. 

* See the excellent dissertation by Otto Diehn, Kanfmannschaft und deutsche 77ie¢- 
borenenpolitik in Togo und Kamerun von der Jabrhundertwende bis zum Ausbruch des W eirrrs<:« 
(Hamburg, 1956, unpublished). 

* Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 22-7. Reichstag Debates, ccxvi, 19 Match 1906, pp. 2129-36. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 29-30. Erzberger, Die Wabrheit sber die deutschen Kolonien. Gli 
Rechtfertigung der Kolonialpolitik des Zentrums durch Staatssekretér Bernhard Dernburg 
(Berlin, 1908), pp. 32-3; henceforth cited as Glamzende Rechtfertigung. 
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We have seen that its members received no specific training in 
colonial affairs, with the result that the unfamiliar and trying 
circumstances of tropical life often brought out the worst sides of 
their characters. Erzberger, while recognizing the value of the 
work done by Socialist and Liberal critics of colonial abuses, 
undertook himself far-reaching research to assemble an unedifying 
collection of individual scandals. There was the case of the 
Cameroon governor, Jesco von Puttkammer, who had built a 
special house for his African concubines while also forging a name 
in the passport application of his white mistress. When some 
Cameroon chiefs had petitioned Berlin against his maladministration, 
he used his judicial powers to sentence them to long jail terms for 
libel. The Berlin colonial department was shockingly slow to 
punish this kind of conduct.!. There was the case of the Togo 
governor, Horn, who sadistically tortured convicted black criminals 
to death; his punishment had been a fine of 900 marks, his reward 
continued employment in the colonial service.2 There was the 
case of Captain von Besser, who had been responsible for the death 
of many natives on his cross-country marches; when his carriers 
became exhausted from overwork, he abandoned them in the open 
country to be devoured by lions. His punishment was limited to a 
six-month jail term; while his accuser, a certain Count Rittberg, suf- 
fered discrimination in his subsequent career because he had broken 
bureaucratic solidarity. There was the case of Kannenberg, who 
had been awakened one night by a black child crying in the arms 
of its mother. He had rushed out of his hut and stopped the 
noise by killing mother and baby alike, and had slept restfully 
thereafter; his punishment was a mere three years in jail without 
loss of pension rights. There was the case of Captain Thiery, 
whose hunting instinct was aroused to the point of popping his gun 
whenever he saw Negroes climbing up trees: the Kolonialabteilung had 
received warnings about this unhappy proclivity, but had neglected 
the warnings for an entire year. Then there was the governor of 
the Marshall Islands, Eugen Brandeis, who loved to administer 
beatings (which he was not authorized to do) and who held back 
some of the gifts which the German government sent regularly 
to the chiefs under his jurisdiction. His excuse was that the 
natives’ money sense extended only to round numbers, and that he 
retained the residue in order to finance a grand party on the 
emperor’s birthday. His royalist sentiments were allowed to cover 
a multitude of sins. Fritz Rose, one of the leading figures of the 
colonial department, when speaking about his case in the Reichstag, 


1On the Puttkammer case, see Ko/onial-Bilanz, pp. 41-2 and 73-6; Erzberger, 
Zentrumspolitik (11 vols., Berlin, 1904-14), iv. 21-2; Townsend, op. cit. p. 230. 

® Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 76-7. Townsend, op. cit. p. 230. 

3 Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 77-80. * Ibid. pp. 80-1. § Ibid. pp. 81-2. 
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managed to joke about the beatings and even to defend the inter- 
ception of part of the payments." 

Erzberger, when chronicling this long list of atrocities, did not 
wish to defame the entire colonial service. He recognized that 
criminal types constituted a small minority in the midst of honest 
and decent officials; but he was disturbed by the prominent positions 
attained by evil men, and the great reluctance shown by the central 
office in bringing them to punishment. Another example of the 
weak hand of the colonial department was to be found in the failure 
to check the extravagance of its African officials. Erzberger proved 
this point by carefully examining colonial budgets. He was 
startled to find that the Cameroon colony in 1902 spent 22,000 
marks (instead of the 5,000 estimated in the budget) on writing 
material, including zoo marks on glue, 400 on blotting paper, 
and 450 on pens—deplorable figures which showed either ex- 
travagance or excessive paper work, probably both.? This was 
only one particularly glaring example of extravagance which 
Erzberger presented to a startled and amused Reichstag. 

He saw the cure for all these evils in the establishment of special 
training schools where men could prepare themselves systematically 
for colonial service. The colonies required a special breed of 
devoted men, not only in administration; Erzberger recognized 
the need for specialized training for all colonial settlers. He wrote 
a special book of advice for all who wanted to prepare themselves 
for any type of colonial service. His message was a characteristic 
combination of detailed practical suggestions and an appeal to a 
sense of Christian and national duty: 


Residence in the colonies brings great spiritual-intellectual (geistige) 
gains; it stimulates and strengthens talents, develops independent 
characters, enlarges vision while also bringing, if one acts prudently, 
material rewards; it constitutes a valuable Christian and national 
service, and it is desirable that Catholics take their proper share in 
this work.® 


This utterance, a manifestation of the true imperialist spirit, con- 
stitutes proof that Erzberger was never at heart anti-colonial, 
as his enemies constantly asserted. His attacks upon colonial 
abuses aimed, unlike the Socialist criticism, at improving, not 
abandoning the colonies. 

Erzberger’s work in exposing colonial inefficiency, brutality and 
extravagance had been in a tradition of criticism established by 


1 Ibid. pp. 82-5; on Brandeis’s career, see Kolonial-Lexikon, i. 236; on Rose’s career, 
ibid. iii. 183; on German policy towards the natives generally, see Milton Wright, 
Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung und die Eingeborenenpolitik in den ehemaligen Schutz gebieten 
Deutschlands von 1884 bis 1918 (Heidelberg, 1932), and W. Voight, Die Entwicklung 
der Eingeborenenpolitik in den deutschen Kolonien (Berlin, 1927). 

* Erzberger, Zentrumspolitik, ii. 81-3. 

* Erzberger, Kolonia/-Berufe (Berlin, 1912), p. 76. 
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Socialists and Freisinn Liberals since the beginning of Germany’s 
colonial empire. He broke new ground when he began to denounce 
the stranglehold which greed and privilege exercised upon colonial 
development. Fantastic concessions had been granted to railroad 
syndicates, shipping magnates, army suppliers and mining companies. 
These concessions were, like the American railroad grants in the 
‘gilded age’, often conditional upon the performance of certain 
services. The conditions were rarely fulfilled, yet the grants were 
almost never revoked. This occasionally led to a situation where 
monopolistic rights remained unexercised while competitors were 
excluded. A few examples revealed by Erzberger will best show 
the extent of the evil; the cases of the Cameroon railroad, the 
Woermann shipping monopoly to South West Africa, the Tippels- 
kirch army supply contract, and the land grants of the German 
Colonial Company for South West Africa. 

The Cameroon railroad syndicate, possessing a construction 
monopoly in Northern Cameroon, had failed to live up to its 
obligation of building a railroad. In 1905 it sold its rights and 
assets to a bankers’ consortium upon very peculiar terms. ‘The 
old company secured the right to appoint three members to the 
board of directors of the new; the director of the old railroad 
syndicate was given 50,000 marks for his distinguished service in 
not building a railroad; the shareholders of the old syndicate 
received 120,000 marks in cash and 360,000 marks in shares of 
stock in the new banking consortium. Some of the shareholders 
were very prominent people, including Duke Giinther zu Schleswig- 
Holstein, General Wedel, chairman of the Offziersverein (League 
of Army Officers), and Adolf Woermann, the great Hamburg 
shipping magnate. The entire transaction became still more 
peculiar when the new bankers’ consortium received a very favour- 
able new concession from the government that enlarged upon the 
privileges of the old. The terms included an imperial guarantee of 
3 per cent interest upon 11/17 of its capital. Since much of this 
capital was held by the shareholders of the old railroad syndicate, 
this amounted to a large indirect reward to those who had failed 
to build the railroad originally. Erzberger suspected that the 
prominent people mentioned above had exercised undue influence 
upon the government. The support of the Reichstag (which had to 
ratify the concession) was secured by a book glorifying the trans- 
action, written by a certain Consul René and printed on beautiful 
paper at a cost of 5,000 marks. This Consul René was the very 
director of the old railroad who was to receive 50,000 matks from the 
new corporation, and he must have considered the 5,000 marks as a 
sound purchasing price for the ten times greater sum.* Erzberger 


1 I was unable to secure a copy of this book. 
* Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 19 January 1906, p. 674 (Helfferich). 
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thought this scandalous and vainly opposed Reichstag ratification. 
He won a good deal of support for his position, but could not 
prevail.} 

The shipping monopoly to South West Africa, which the 
Government had given to the same Adolf Woermann was even 
more detrimental to the public interest. The firm charged the 
Government fantastic prices to make huge profits, as Erzberger 
proved to the Reichstag by introducing some comparative figures. 
Woermann carried one cubic metre of freight from Hamburg to 
Swakopmund (in South West Africa), a journey of twenty-five 
days, for 43 marks. The North German Lloyd carried the same 
volume from Hamburg to Tsingtao (in China), a journey twice as 
long lasting fifty days, and including Suez Canal tolls, for 37 marks 
and 50 pfennigs. The Woermann Line was thus charging consider- 
ably more for a trip that was only half as long. Its profits were 
enlarged by holding a landing monopoly in all South West African 
ports. When Erzberger exposed these facts, the government at 
first appeared incredulous; but when the figures could not be 
refuted, it quickly forced a cancellation of the contract.* 

The case of the Tippelskirch army supply monopoly for. all 
colonial troops was equally scandalous. The Tippelskirch firm 
specialized in long term government contracts, the 1905 contract 
running until 1911. Tippelskirch sold all sorts of military supplies 
at fantastic prices to the government. Erzberger received valuable 
information from jealous competitors who resented being deprived 
of a share of the spoils; but the accuracy of his figures could not 
be challenged. Erzberger compared the prices which the army 
paid Tippelskirch with those paid to other contractors for the 
identically same items for the home troops, showing remarkable 
differences in favour of Tippelskirch. He also documented the 
gap between what Tippelskirch paid to subcontractors and what 
Tippelskirch received from the Government, with advantages 
ranging from 17 to 100 per cent, which the government could have 

1 For the Cameroon railroad, see Erzberger, Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 620-68; Harry 
Rudin, Germans in the Cameroons, 1884-1914, pp. 239-40. Erzberger had supported 
the railroad before the facts about the government concessions became known. 
Reichstag Debates, cciv, 11 May 1905, pp. 940-2. He had then attacked those concessions 
in some anonymous articles in the Kél/nische Volkszeitung in September 1905, which 
contained some inaccuracies. Helfferich sharply attacked these articles in Reichstag 
Debates, ccxiv, 14 December, 1905, pp. 333-8, but could not refute the gist of Erzberger’s 
charges. Bilow, Denkwiirdigkeiten (4 vols., Berlin, 1930-1), ii. 186-87, erroneously 
states that Erzberger’s charges were unfounded. 

2 For the Woermann contract, see Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 71-3 and Glanzende Recht- 
fertigung, pp. 30-2; Reichstag Debates, ccxvi, 24 March 1906, pp. 2257-8 and 4 April 
1906, pp. 2605-7. The contract is scarcely mentioned in two eulogistic histories of the 
Woermann line when dealing with the period 1906-7; Theodor Bohner, Die Woermanns 
(Berlin, 1935), pp. 217-20, and Karl Brackmann, so Jabre Afrikaschiffabrt (Berlin, 1935). 
On the problem of state subsidy for shipping lines (which provided a case for defending 
Woermann), see Bernhard Huldermann, Die Subventionen der auslandischen Handelsflotten 
(Berlin, 1909). 
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saved by dealing directly with the subcontractors. The firm 
gained, to mention only a few examples of profits, 30 per cent on 
cavalry boots, 45 per cent on ordinary shoes, and 70 per cent on 
socks. These figures so shocked the Reichstag that the government 
was compelled to cancel this contract also. One other aspect of the 
Tippelskirch matter was generally regretted. The wife of General 
von Podbielski, the popular Prussian Minister of Agriculture, 
held considerable amounts of stock in the incriminated firm, and 
it was surmised (but never proved) that this fact might possibly 
explain the remarkable terms granted by the government. The 
morals of the imperial regime were very stern about stock owner- 
ship (though not about agrarian holdings) by governmental figures, 
and Podbielski was forced to resign.! Erzberger had played a part in 
denouncing him, though this had not been a major item in his 
campaign against the government.? 

Erzberger’s pet aversion among the land and mining companies 
was the German Colonial Society for South West Africa, which 
he pursued with relentless energy for the next few years. It held 
32 per cent of the land of South West Africa (including most of the 
land suited for farming in that generally desert country) and most 
of the mining rights (which became important after the 1908 
discovery of diamonds). These rights gave it a complete strangle- 
hold over the colony and the possibility of making considerable 
profits. Yet the colony which it dominated required an annual 
imperial subsidy of 14-5 million marks and the government had 
spent 600 millions in suppressing the great native rebellion of 
1904-6. This rebellion had been in part provoked by company 
practices towards the natives. Yet the company refused to con- 
tribute to the administrative expenses of the colony, thus creating 
the extraordinary situation that the colony was bankrupt while 
its dominant company flourished. When Erzberger suggested a 
curtailment of its privileges, the company leaders were very resentful. 
They claimed that most of their rights had been acquired by pur- 
chase from native chiefs, not concession from the government; 
hence the government had no right to withdraw what it had never 
granted in the first place. Erzberger countered this view by 
arguing that the treaties with the natives could never have been 
negotiated without the support of Bismarck against English com- 
petitors; and then went even further by critically examining the 
details of the treaties upon which the company based its claims. 
He discovered many technical flaws as well as instances of bad 
faith and sharp practice on the part of the company. Erzberger 


? See Erich Eyck, Das persinliche Regiment Wilbelms II (Zurich, 1948), p- 455- 

* For the Tippelskirch contract, see Erzberger, Zentrumspolitik, ii. 71-8; Kolonial- 
Bilanz, pp. 69-71; Glamzende Rechtfertigung, pp. 30-2; Reichstag Debates, ccxvi, 23 March 
1906, pp. 2235-8. 
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portrayed its leaders as men who supported intolerable pretensions 
by untenable arguments. He further accused the government of 
having been criminally negligent in failing to restrict the privileges 
that choked the development of Germany’s largest colony. Erz- 
berger’s success was not as rapid as it had been in the Woermann 
and Tippelskirch cases. The Government at last set up a Land- 
kommission investigating dubious land claims, which curtailed some 
of the worst privileges; but the more important question of 
mining rights, whose value soared after the discovery of diamonds, 
remained a continuous bone of contention between Erzberger and 
the Government until 1910.1 

Erzberger’s proposals for ending privileges and profiteering 
appear clearly from all these examples. He urged the Government 
to exercise greater vigilance in the kinds of concessions and con- 
tracts it gave to companies. He urged it to cancel all grants 
already made that were contrary to the public interest. It should 
use the fact that stipulated conditions had frequently not been met 
in order to re-negotiate concessions. The present inefficient 
colonial department could not be expected to pursue a vigilant 
policy, which was one more reason for a general shakeup. 

Erzberger’s zeal for efficiency and protection of the public 
purse could count upon general sympathy once the facts had been 
made clear; the same cannot be said for his advocacy of native 
rights. His emphasis upon ‘ Negro-preserving’ policies was 
bound to arouse hostility. Many Germans sincerely believed in the 
superiority of the white race over the black, suggesting the corollary 
that negroes were the natural hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Social Darwinism, with its emphasis upon the survival of the 
fittest, provided an intellectual pseudo-justification for many 
brutal policies. The idea that the negro was capable of absorbing 
European civilization was held only by a few stubborn optimists. 
Erzberger, as a man standing within his age rather than above it, 
shared the prevalent sceptical view about future Negro progress; 
but he never forgot certain elementary Christian truths about the 
fundamental rights of men no matter what the colour of their skin. 
His principles led to a famous parliamentary incident during a 
Reichstag session in 1908, which may be included here for its 


1 For the South West African Company, see Glamzende Rechtfertigung, pp. 34-5; 
Erzberger, Millionengeschenke. Die Privilegienwirtschaft in Siidwestafrika (Berlin, 1910); 
Erzberger, Zentrumspolitik, viii. 44-8 and ix. 47-8; Noske, Kolonialpolitik, ch. xii. 
For a eulogy of the Company, see L. Sander, Geschichte der deutschen Kolonialgesellschaft 
fiir Siidwestafrika (Berlin, 1912). For a defence of Government policy in the mining 
question, see Paul Leutwein, Die Leistungen der Regierung in der siidwestafrikanischen 
Land und Minenfrage (Berlin, 1911). Erzberger deplored the inadequacy of the land 
commission in Reichstag Debates, ccxviii, 30 November 1906, 4036-7. 

* For a good specimen of these views, see Heinrich von Poschinger, Koloniale und 
politische Aufsdtze von Dr. Scharlach (Berlin, 1903). Scharlach was a Hamburg lawyer 
who was prominent in several colonial companies and sat on the Kolonialrat. 
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symbolic significance. Erzberger made a speech on the desirability 
of expanding missionary activity in the colonies, whereas preceding 
speakers had spoken mostly of the economic role of the negroes. 
Erzberger continued: 


I think it is entirely wrong to look upon the natives purely as 
numbers in a colonial balance sheet [drawn up to assess the labour 
supply]. . . . One must rather look upon the native as a human 
being possessing an immortal soul and a divinely appointed destiny 
identical with our own. 


At this point there were murmurs on the benches of the Right, 
where honourable members did not appreciate being compared 
with Africans. A journalist in the press gallery broke into loud 
laughter, and interjections were heard throughout the hall. It was 
clear that the view that negroes were a higher type of monkey, 
devoid of real human attributes, was widely held in the Reichstag. 
Adolf Gréber, one of the older leaders of the Zentrum, outraged 
by such sentiments, rushed to Erzberger’s defence. He called the 
journalist a Saubengel (literally ‘ a pig-rascal”). Then pandemonium 
broke loose. The presiding officer called for order. The offending 
journalist declared himself insulted, and demanded an apology. 
When Grober, a stubborn man, refused to give this all the journalists 
walked out of the chamber. The parliamentary sessions remained 
unreported for several days until a compromise formula of half- 
apology was found. Erzberger, continuing his speech, drew the 
appropriate moral: 


I should hope that in this parliament, elected by a population that is 
99 per cent Christian, one may say without contradiction that the 
Negro is called to the same divine destiny as we ourselves. It 
would be a sad day indeed when one can no longer express the basic 
verities of the Christian religion in the German Reichstag. 


The entire incident aroused a great deal of animosity against 
Erzberger. The ‘ nigger-lover’ accusation against the man who 
had placed negroes on the same plane as Germans, was often used 
in subsequent controversies. This fact reveals a good deal about 
the outlook of many of Erzberger’s enemies, and the spirit of 
influential sections of German public opinion. How different 
had been the English response to Gladstone’s Midlothian campaign 
of 1879! The theme of the Liberal statesman, when denouncing 
Disraelian imperialism, had been similar to Erzberger’s: 


Remember that the sanctity of life in the hill villages of Afghanistan, 
among the winter snows, is as inviolable in the eye of Almighty 
God as can be your own. Remember that He who has united you 
1 Reichstag Debates, ccxxxii, 19 March 1908, 4092-4103, esp. p. 4098. Erzberger, 
Zentrumspolitik, Vi. 11-12, 73-85. 
2 A German-born professor at the Catholic University at Washington, D.C., told 
me he remembered the frequency of this charge as a vivid childhood memory. 
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as human beings in the same flesh and blood, has bound you by the 
law of mutual love; that that mutual love is not limited by the 
shores of this island, is not limited by the boundaries of Christian 
civilization; that it passes over the whole surface of the earth, and 
embraces the meanest along with the greatest in its unmeasured 


scope.! 


Disraeli privately thought this was nonsense, but knew it would 
be politically suicidal to express this view in public.? The moral 
sense of English society made the expression of certain anti-humani- 
tarian opinions impossible for men who wished to gain national 
influence. Millions of Germans also adhered to similar Christian 
humanitarian values, but the cancer of racialism and national 
self-exaltation had bitten deeply into the ruling class and the right 
wing parties that were its main support. 

In the East African 1905-6 insurrection, caused by the intro- 
duction of forced labour, extortionate taxes, and the wide use of 
the lash, 26,000 natives were shot while some 150,000 starved to 
death because their fields were systematically devastated by the 
German army.* In suppressing the South West African insurrection 
of 1904-6 the Herero population was reduced from 100,000 to 
20,000. General von Trotha, the German commanding general, 
gave orders to shoot all Herero males, whether armed or unarmed, 
and to drive the women and children into the Kalahari desert, 
where they suffered an agonizing death because of lack of water. 
The camps for Hottentot prisoners of war were incredibly unsanitary 
with 1,200 out of 1,700 dying at the single Shark Island detention 
centre within a year.® 

The policy of exterminating natives was not only a crime, it 
was also a blunder. The German colonies could never become 
large-scale areas of white settlements. Their economic development 
depended upon the existence of a native population. Erzberger 
made it his business, for both humanitarian and economic reasons, 
to see that the native population was preserved and allowed to 
improve its condition. His suggestions included a broad range of 
proposals. A change of attitude towards the native on the part of 
administrators and white colonists was the key to all other improve- 
ments. Erzberger did not demand the then unrealistic equality 
of rights between black and white. He ridiculed the idea that 
negroes should secure the status of German citizens. He thought 


1 John Morley, Life of W. E. Gladstone (New York, 1903), ii. 595. 

* For a peevish outburst, see André Maurois, Disraeli. .A Picture of the Victorian Age 
(New York, 1928), p. 310. 

® Noske, ch. x. Erzberger was very caustic about the administrative follies that 
caused the East African insurrection. Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 16 January 1906, p. 592. 

* Noske, ch. ix. 

5 Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 27-9. The Socialist Ledebour led in the exposure of Trotha; 
Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 2 December 1905, 91. Erxzberger, while generally opposed to 
Trotha’s policies, diverged from his general line to defend Trotha personally; ibid. p. 80. 
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that chiefs should be given citizenship to flatter their pride—and 
Erzberger added with characteristic cunning that this had the 
advantage of allowing their extradition if they fled into foreign 
countries after attempting rebellion: the British in South Africa 
had just refused to extradite the fugitive Herero rebel chiefs on 
the ground that they were not German citizens. Erzberger 
condemned the practice of whites depriving blacks of their lands 
by means that conformed to Western legal rules but could not be 
squared with the native’s sense of justice. The natives must be 
protected by setting aside land reserves where they could farm 
with security of tenure. Such negro farming opportunities would 
also put a floor under the wages of labour on white estates. The 
demoralizing practice of physical beating of natives must be severely 
restricted as part of a comprehensive legal reform protecting native 
status. Erzberger was horrified that in East Africa 4,750 natives 
had been subjected to judicial beating in the single year 1903-4." 
Certain systems of taxation, like the notorious hut tax that forced 
natives into the labour market because they needed a cash income 
to meet payments, must be abolished. Slavery, which survived 
in fact if not in name in contractual servant-master relationships, 
must be terminated as quickly as possible. Alcoholism, a great 
curse among some tribes, must be attacked by ruthless prohibition. 
Erzberger was unmoved by the complaints of the Woermann 
shipping line which protested loss of trade.* 

These were some of Erzberger’s specific demands for the 
amelioration of the negroes. But he recognized that real native 
socio-economic progress depended upon the general economic 
advance of the colonies. Here he saw the key in the construction 
of a large railroad network, and was willing to provide credits 
for private companies that were seriously interested in doing the 
job. He opposed direct government ownership on the ground 
that experience had proved this to be both extravagant and ineffi- 
cient. Private capital must be encouraged by land grants provided 
these did not violate native rights.* Erzberger was willing to 
spend some Government money for colonial development, but 
expected colonists to be taxed sufficiently to cover the routine 
costs of administration. He praised the Anglo-French practice 
of limiting mother country expenditures to the maintenance of 
military garrisons and the payment of the original purchase price. 
Erzberger defended the latter practice against budget cutters by 
noting that a mother does not charge a growing child with the 

1 Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 38-9. Noske, ch. xviii. 

* For Erzberger’s opposition to forced labour and slavery, see Ko/onial-Bilanz, 


p-. 34; Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 14 December 1905, pp. 324-5, and Zentrumspolitik, 
x. §1-3. 


* Erzberger, Zentrumspolitik, ii. 83-8. Also Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 18 January 
1906, p. 634. 
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expenses of the obstetrician. His knowledge of financial operations 
led to his support of colonial bank and credit institutions—while 
always insisting that monopoly rights can be justified only under 
special circumstances. His first clash with Karl Helfferich, then 
an assistant in the colonial department, in later years his most 
dangerous opponent, was connected with the fiscal privileges of the 
German East African bank.? Erzberger thought that self-governing 
institutions for white colonists would help in developing a local 
spirit of self-help and enterprise—not recognizing, evidently, 
that such institutions have everywhere proved incompatible with 
Negrophil policies.* His main hope for cultural advance was 
placed, however, upon the expansion of missionary ¢ffort. He 
thought the Government should encourage Christiantiy at the 
expense of Islam and primitive paganism, and even urged adminis- 
trative discrimination in favour of Christian converts. In this 
he showed the limits of his religious tolerance.* 


We have seen that Erzberger looked upon an expansion of the 
role of the Reichstag in colonial affairs as the sovereign remedy 
for nearly all colonial abuses. This position irritated the govern- 
ment which complacently continued to claim a monopoly of colonial 
wisdom. The colonial bureaucrats did little to conceal their 
annoyance at having to justify their policies before what they took 
to be an ignorant and meddlesome Reichstag. Their printed reports 
were dissected by Erzberger and shown to be filled with evasions 
and distortions.' Still worse was the attitude towards the Reichstag 
revealed by the brazen violation of its budgetary powers. The 
government spent money unconstitutionally on three occasions in 
the course of suppressing the South West African insurrection. 
In each case it easily could have summoned a special Reichstag 
session and secured the necessary appropriations. The majority of 
the Reichstag resented being confronted with the alternative of 
either sheepishly voting supplementary appropriations demanded 
by the government or provoking a far-reaching constitutional 
crisis; since the money had been already spent there was no third 
course of action. For Erzberger, with his desire to increase 
parliamentary powers, it was especially irritating to be forced to 
take up a defensive position to protect the small powers which 
the Reichstag already possessed. The open breach between the 

1 Kolonial-Bilanz, p. 33. 

* Erzberger, Zentrumspolitik, ii. 80-1; Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 36-8; Reichstag Debates, 
cciii, 8 March 1905, pp. 5372-6, with Helfferich’s reply, pp. 5376-9. 

3 Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 29-30; Reichstag Debates, ccxviii, 30 November 1906, p. 4030. 

* Erzberger in Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 16 January 1906, p. 593. Erzberger was 


indignant that Islam had been taught in some Government schools and that officials 
had attended the opening of a mosque. 


5 Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 49-39; Reichstag Debates, ccxvi, 2 December 1905, pp. 80-7. 
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Zentrum and the Government in 1906 was to come over the third 
supplementary appropriation bill." 

Erzberger’s campaign of exposure, begun in 1905, had rapidly 
mounted throughout 1906. Bilow had appointed a new director 
of the Kolonialabteilung, Prince Ernst zu Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
The appointment was the result of imperial pressure after Bilow 
had vainly approached several Hanseatic merchants with offers to 
take up the thankless position.?, Hohenlohe possessed few qualifi- 
cations for his new tasks except his princely status and unemployed 
condition. He had distinguished himself by marrying a grand 
daughter of Queen Victoria while rising in the diplomatic service 
to the junior grade of Legationsrat at the London embassy. He 
then served as regent during the minority of his nephew, the duke 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, for five years after 1900. The regency 
terminated automatically when the duxe came of age. The 
emperor took pity upon his situation and recommended him to the 
chancellor for the vacant colonial department. It was felt that his 
princely status squared ill with the position of a mere department 
head within the Foreign Office. Biilow promised Hohenlohe 
that, if he accepted the job of chief of the Kolonialabteilung, it would 
soon be raised to the rank of a separate ministry with himself as first 
Staatssekretér. (In Imperial Germany, this was the title of depart- 
ment heads, signalizing their subordination to the chancellor, who 
was their constitutional superior instead of being only primus inter 
pares.)® Erzberger was opposed to the appointment of an aristo- 
cratic dilletante to a job that required a firm and ruthless reformer. 
He greeted the new colonial chief with a barrage of criticism 
directed against the entire colonial administration. Hohenlohe 
soon showed his utter helplessness in the face of these attacks, 
though he had found an exceptionally able assistant in the young 
Karl Helfferich, a man destined to rise to the post of vice-chancellor 
during the World War. Neither Hohenlohe nor Helfferich were 
in the slighest degree responsible for the abuses that had been 
tolerated by their predecessors; but they made the mistake of 
retreating step by step in the face of Erzberger’s relentless exposures, 
instead of seizing the initiative in inaugurating necessary reforms.‘ 


1 Erzberger, Warum ist der Reichstag aufgelist worden? (Berlin, 1906), ch. iii. Bachem, 
Zentrumspartei, vi. 347-8 gives an excellent account of the three violations of Reichstag 
budget rights. 

* See Biilow’s own humorous account in Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 28 November 
me P- 3959, explaining difficulties he had already experienced in 1899. 

On Hohenlohe, see Zentrumspartei, vi. 334-6, a very hostile estimate. 
A more favourable view can be found in Haferkorn, op. cit. pp. 46-8. His personality 
is best revealed in Cosima Wagner and Prince Ernst zu Hohenlohe, Briefwechse/ 
— 1937). See also Bilow, Denkwiirdigheiten, ii. 185-6. 

The main clashes of Erzberger with Hohenlohe and Helfferich can be found in 


Reichstag Debates, ccxiv, 14 December 1905, pp. 320-38, and 18 January 1906, pp. 
632-7. 
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Most of Erzberger’s accusations were, as we have seen above, 
based upon solid evidence, as even his opponents were forced 
to admit. Since they could not question the substance of Erz- 
berger’s exposures they began to concentrate upon his methods of 
obtaining information. These were sometimes of a rather dubious 
nature. When Erzberger’s interest in colonial questions became 
known, he was approached by many men for a variety of motives. 
His exposure of the Tippelskirch monopoly had been based upon 
the complaints of disgruntled competitors. His information about 
some East African scandals had been received from a Gerichtsaktuar 
(court clerk) named Koch. Koch had quarrelled with his superiors 
and had been transferred from East Africa into the Prussian judicial 
service. He felt that his new position was a demotion and demanded 
to be sent back to the colonies. This was refused on the alleged 
ground that Koch’s health was not good enough for further em- 
ployment in the tropics—a contention vehemently denied by 
himself and his doctors. Erzberger, moved by the injustice done 
to his informant, brought up Koch’s case in the Reichstag as proof 
that colonial civil servants suffered from being insufficiently pro- 
tected in their status—one more reason why the service included 
so many rascals and brutes. In describing Koch’s case Erzberger 
unhappily misquoted a crucial document, though he was acting 
in complete good faith in following an authenticated court copy. 
This minor slip gave Peter Spahn, a right-wing Zentrum leader 
who disliked Erzberger as a pushing member of the left wing, 
an opportunity to make a sharp attack upon his young party 
colleague. Spahn repudiated Erzberger’s colonial exposures in the 
name of the Zentrum: 


What will happen if the Reichstag meddles with the conditions of 
employment of individual civil servants—thereby going beyond 
its constitutional powers and interfering with the Executive? The 
Reichstag must oppose this, both for its own sake and out of con- 
sideration for the position of civil servants. Gentlemen, we would 
rightly be accused of undermining official discipline. The admini- 
strative board that controls the employment and transfer of officials 
is frequently, in the interests of the officials themselves, unable to 
give the officials the full reasons for decisions made. If an official 
discloses the information he has received about his employment to a 
Reichstag deputy, his superiors are often unable to reply. But why 
should we bother ourselves about the internal affairs of the bureau- 
cracy? It is not our business. The Constitution does not give us 
the right to interfere with administrative procedures.* 


Another man might have been angered or silenced by this kind of 


1 Kolonial-Bilamz, pp. 85-9. Reichstag Debates, ccxvi, 13 March 1906, pp. 1979-80, 
and 15 March 1906, pp. 2048-9. 
® Ibid. 15 March 1906, p. 2029. 
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rebuke. But Erzberger showed studied nonchalance when he 
spoke again at a later stage of the debate: 


I have spoken my view, which I have never concealed from anybody. 
Then Dr. Spahn expressed his own view (Privatansicht), which 
happens to diverge from mine. One should not be surprised that 
differences of view sometimes exist in a big parliamentary party of 
more than a hundred members. I do not bear grudges if 1 am 
attacked by a member of my own party. This cannot always be 
prevented, and of course everyone has the right to express his own 
opinion: this is exactly what I claim for myself. 


Erzberger’s speech pointedly ignored the fact that Spahn was 
nearly twice his age and had sat in parliament for over twenty 
years compared to his three. Erzberger implicitly asserted a 
complete equality of status with the distinguished Zentrum leader. 

The party elders were outraged by Erzberger’s independent 
course, and they resented his patronizing airs. Karl Bachem, 
_ a prominent Rhenish politician and later historian of the Zentrum 
party, urged punishment in the form of Erzberger’s withdrawal 
from the Budget Committee.2 His cousin Julius Bachem, the 
powerful editor of the Kélnische Volkszeitung, the leading Zentrum 
paper in Western Germany, joined the hue and cry against Erzberger. 
He deplored the various circumstances that prevented the estab- 
lished Zentrum leaders—Spahn, Hertling, Gréber—from keeping 
a firm grip on the party, continuing as follows: 


This creates a very undesirable situation, undesirable both for 
Erzberger and the Zentrum Party. Many of Erzberger’s friends 
have long expressed the view that he takes too much upon himself, 
much more than is desirable both in his own and the party’s interest. 
It makes a very poor impression in the country when so young a 
deputy speaks so frequently from the midst of so large a party. 
Youth is, of course, a fault which slowly remedies itself with every 
passing day. But no man is born as a leader, since a leading role 
requires experience and patience, qualities that are not placed in the 
cradle, and cannot be quickly acquired.® 


Bachem’s criticism expressed a view widely held in conservative 
Zentrum circles; but the democratic, south German elements in 
the party, especially the deputies from Bavaria, rushed to Erzberger’s 
defence. They were delighted by Erzberger’s defiance of the 
stuffy north German leaders, and had never cared for colonial 
activity. The disciplining of Erzberger proved impossible in the 
face of the south German rally. to his side. Karl Bachem, petulant 
about the failure of his proposal, withdrew from the Budget 
Committee himself. Erzberger emerged from the struggle with 
the aura of a successful rebel. He continued his campaign against 


) Reichstag Debates, ccxvi, 15 March 1906, p. 2049. * Bachem, Zentrumspartei, vi. 347. 
3 Kélnische V olkszeitung, 17 March 1906, quoted ibid. p. 346. 
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the hapless Hohenlohe, whose inadequacy for filling his office 
became more apparent every day.! 

Hohenlohe’s prestige sagged further when the Government 
failed in its proposal to raise the Kolonialabteilung of the Foreign 
Office into a separate ministry under a Staatssekretar. Erzberger 
opposed such a change for a variety of reasons. He argued that 
only a change of men, not a redrawing of lines in an organizational 
chart, could clean up the ‘ colonial mess’. He pointed to English 
and French precedent, which proved that a separate colonial office 
was useful only when colonies had reached a relatively advanced 
stage; while Germany’s colonies were still in their stormy adoles- 
cence, as was proved by the horrors which Erzberger was daily 
uncovering. These were perhaps good reasons for rejecting a 
separate colonial office; but the real reason lay in the poisoned 
relationship between Hohenlohe and his Zentrum critics. The 
question had become one of prestige, with Erzberger insisting upon 
a de facto vote of non-confidence in Hohenlohe. The government 
proposal did not have a chance when the Zentrum came out against 
it.? 

Hohenlohe, disappointed in his hopes for advancement and 
wisely recognizing his own inadequacy, resigned in September 
1906. Erzberger was generally credited with being the author 
of his fall. Bilow made a very happy choice for a successor in the 
person of Bernhard Dernburg (1865-1937). The son of a prominent 
Jewish Liberal politician and editor, he had made business his career. 
A combination of aggressiveness and ability had brought him to a 
director’s post in the Darmstadter Bank by 1901. He was known 
for his ruthlessness in financial operations, especially in the manage- 
ment of insolvent enterprises. Biilow felt he needed this kind 
of man to salvage Germany’s colonial fiasco. Dernburg knew 
nothing about colonies, but proved a rapid learner. His one 
major handicap was want of political flair. He was unable, through- 
out his entire career, to assess psychological factors at their real 
importance, as was shown most dramatically in 1915 when, as a 
German propagandist in America, he outraged public opinion by 
defending the sinking of the Lusitania.4 

A man of Dernburg’s temperament was bound to be irritated by 
Erzberger’s intervention on behalf of subordinate colonial officials 

1 Bachem, Zentrumspartei, pp. 347-8. ® Kolonial-Bilanz, pp. 42-8. 

® The rejection of a new Staatssekretar took place on 28 May 1906: Hans Spellmeyer, 
Deutsche Kolonialpolitik im Reichstag (Stuttgart, 1931), p. 117. Count Hertling led a 
group of Zentrum deputies favouring the bill. See Graf Karl von Hertling, ‘ Bilow, 
Hertling, Zentrum ’, in F. Thimme, Front wider Biilow (Munich, 1931), p. 140. 

‘ A biography of Dernburg is badly needed. On Dernburg’s personality, see the 
contemporary portrait in F. W. Wile, Men around the Kaiser (Indianapolis, 1914), pp. 
168-75. ‘The reasons for his appointment are discussed in Haferkorn, op. cit. pp. 


101-3, and Otto Hammann, Um den Kaiser (Berlin, 1919), p. 8. See also the ‘ Dernburg- 
Nummer’ of Koloniale Rundschau, edited by Ernst Vohsen (July 1910). 
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who had provided him information for his colonial exposures. 
We have seen Erzberger’s unfortunate mistake in the Koch case 
and his ensuing open quarrel with Spahn. The case of Wistuba 
and Péplau, breaking into an open scandal shortly after Dernburg’s 
accession, was to prove a far more serious matter. It had its be- 
ginnings in the misdoings of a station-master in Togo named Georg 
Schmidt. This man had a reputation for brutality towards natives; 
he was also accused of maintaining a large harem of negro girls, who 
were minors and whom he had recruited by administrative pressure. 
The miothers of some of the girls approached the local Catholic mis- 
sionaries for help. The missionaries filed complaints which so en- 
raged Schmidt that he ordered his judicial henchmen to imprison 
them for twenty-one days. The imprisonment was deliberately made 
degrading to cause the missionaries to lose face among the natives. 

A young civil servant in the Togo administration, named Wistuba, 
was outraged by these proceedings and began to assemble a dossier 
on the misdeeds of Schmidt and some other officials. He took this 
dossier with him to Berlin on his home leave in 1904. Here he 
became acquainted with O. Péplau, a minor official in the Kolonial- 
abteilung, who had also been shocked by certain colonial abuses. 
Péplau had assembled a dossier similar to Wistuba’s, with his 
evidence coming largely from classified files. His relations with 
his superiors were poor: he had thrice suffered small fines for 
disciplinary offences, and had been denied a promotion to which 
he felt himself entitled. His motives in subsequent proceedings 
appear as a mixture of querulousness and a zeal for justice. He 
had sent reports about colonial atrocities to both the Chancellor 
and the director of the Kolonialabteilung since 1902, but had never 
received any answer. No steps were taken to eradicate the evils 
he had exposed. His superiors chose to consider his well-substanti- 
ated charges as the product of a diseased imagination. They 
began an administrative action to secure his compulsory retirement 
on grounds of mental incapacity. Péplau thought this was proof 
that reforms could not be initiated within the administrative ap- 
paratus, and he then took his and Wistuba’s materials to a promin- 
ent Liberal deputy. The deputy brought the dossiers to Biilow 
with the request for an investigation into the abuses. The chancellor 
was more shocked by the leakage of documents to deputies than by 
the horrors exposed by Péplau and Wistuba, and he ordered 
disciplinary proceedings against the two men on the charge of 
divulging official secrets to unauthorized persons. The two off- 
enders reacted by taking the materials to Erzberger and another 
Zentrum deputy, Hermann Roeren, respectively. Péplau approached 
Erzberger on the very eve of his administrative trial (September 
1905) and the latter was soon to use the materials in some of his 
attacks on the Government. 
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Roeren, who in his professional career was a distinguished 
Rhenish judge, can be described as a rather unbalanced fanatic 
despite his judicial training and outward conventionality. He 
eagerly took up Wistuba’s case. His aim was both to see abuses 
remedied and to avoid the scandal of a public trial of Wistuba. 
He thought that he could win the concurrence of Chancellor 
Biilow in both objectives. A public trial would probably involve 
the publication of Wistuba’s dossier, and this neither Biilow nor 
Roeren desired: Biilow to avoid embarrassment for his adminis- 
tration, Roeren to avoid controversy involving Catholic missionary 
activity. Roeren suggested to the chancellor that he should use 
his administrative powers (under the laws of 31 March 1893 and 
5 August 1896) to settle the Wistuba case in camera. He also 
suggested that the facts emerging from a public trial would so 
enrage Catholic opinion that the Zentrum party might vote against 
certain colonial appropriations. This prediction, which was to 
prove substantially accurate, was interpreted by some colonial 
officials to mean, ‘ Unless you let Wistuba off lightly, you will have 
to face a major Reichstag crisis’. They prepared to draw political 
advantage from this alleged threat by keeping careful records of the 
conversations—records that were necessarily ex parte and were 
later denounced by Roeren as both dishonourable and inaccurate. 
Biilow refused to accept Roeren’s suggestion that he should settle 
the case himself. Roeren’s action, while somewhat unusual for a 
Zentrum deputy and Prussian judge, was neither illegal nor improper. 
Even the threat (if really made) that the Zentrum party would 
reject certain appropriations in case Catholic opinion were outraged 
was no more than an accurate prediction of forseeable political 
developments. Yet Dernburg, when he attacked Roeren over the 
Wistuba case in the Reichstag, painted the spectre of a Zentrum 
Nebenregierung (roughly, backstairs government) that was under- 
mining executive responsibility. 

The case of Péplau, championed by Erzberger, was also to 
lead to a major clash with the government. Erzberger took 
Péplau’s materials to the chancellor’s office on 26 September 1905. 
Since Biilow was on vacation, he was received by Friedrich von 
Loebell, the chief of the chancellory. There are two versions about 
the ensuing conversation, which took place without witnesses. 
Loebell, basing his recollection upon a memorandum which he 
wrote two days later, claimed Erzberger had proposed a dishonour- 
able bargain: the disciplinary proceeding against Péplau, scheduled 
to start in two days, was to be dropped through Biilow’s intervention, 
with Péplau offering to return his dossier to the department and 
cause no further trouble. Erzberger also allegedly threatened a 
Reichstag explosion if this proposal were rejected. Loebell asserted 
that he had categorically refused to discuss any such proposition. 
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Erzberger’s version of the conversation was very different. He 
specifically denied that he had proposed calling off the trial, a 
contention supported by the fact that it was quite impossible for the 
chancellor to order a cancellation once a trial had been scheduled; 
his power to try cases himself—which had played such a role in 
Roeren’s efforts for Wistuba—was terminated as soon as regular 
proceedings had commenced. Erzberger claimed that his purpose 
in calling upon Loebell was to secure an investigation into the 
abuses uncovered by Péplau. If such an investigation revealed 
the accuracy of the charges, it would throw a favourable light 
upon Péplau, and his disciplinary failings would appear in a more 
lenient light. 

Dernburg made a promising debut in his new office by inaugur- 
ating a sweeping reform programme. He cancelled the Woermann 
and Tippelskirch contracts, while Biilow accepted Podbielski’s 
resignation. Erzberger was anxious to help Dernburg, gave him 
most of his material about abuses at the latter’s request, and stated 
in the Reichstag that more valuable reform work had been done in 
the last seventy-five days than the previous fifteen years.2_ Relations 
between Dernburg and the Zentrum seemed to have reached 
a satisfactory footing when all was spoiled by the sharp 
personal clash between Roeren and Dernburg on 3 December 
1906. Roeren, in the course of a general discussion of missionary 
activity in the colonies, had seen fit to throw Schmidt’s brutalities 
in Togo into the discussion. Dernburg, instead of refuting 
Roeren’s charges, decided instead to counter-attack by revealing 
to the Reichstag how Roeren and Erzberger had intervened on 
behalf of Wistuba and Péplau. He felt in a strong tactical position 
because he knew that the older Zentrum leaders would not rally 
to the defence of their rash colleagues.* The colonial director 
read to the Reichstag the ex parte memoranda about Roeren’s 


1On the entire complicated Péplau-Wistuba matter, see G. D. Crothers, The 
German Elections of 1907 (New York, 1941), pp. 41-4, with a valuable bibliographical 
note. The question was discussed at the 1920 Erzberger-Helfferich trial. See Der 
Erzberger-Prozess (Berlin, 1920), pp. 899-900 and 1032-4, and S. Léwenstein, Der 
Prozess Erzberger-Helfferich. Ein Rechtsgutachten (Ulm, 1921), pp. 84-7. On Roeren’s 
accusations against Schmidt, see Clemens Schreiber, Jenseits des Urteils Roeren gegen 
Schmidt. Ein kritischer Oberblick (Cologne, 1907) and Georg A. Schmidt, Schmidt gegen 
Roeren. Unter dem kaudinischen Joch. Ein Kampf um Recht und Ebre (Berlin, 1907). 
See also Pehl, op. cit. pp. 69-70, and Reichstag Debates, ccxviii, 28 November 1906, 
p- 3959 (Biilow) and 3 December 1906, pp. 4084-96 (Dernburg and Roeren), and 
cexxvii, 4 March 1907, pp. 201-4 and 5 March 1907, pp. 242-9 (Loebell and Erzberger). 
Erzberger firmly believed that Péplau had suffered injustice, and that his failure to 
secure promotion was a breach of promise; ibid. ccxviii, 4 December 1906, p. 4149, 
and ccxiv, 14 December 1905, pp. 523-4. 

* Reichstag Debates, ccxviii, 30 November 1906, pp. 4029-30. 

3 Biilow describes in his memoirs a conference with Spahn and Gréber in early 
December, in which all three participants were sharply critical of Erzberger. Grdber, 
who had been responsible for bringing Erzberger into the Reichstag in 1903, is quoted 
as regretting this step; Denkwiirdigkeiten, ii. 268-9. 
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discussions with colonial officials to prove the charge that the 
Zentrum deputy had intervened in a pending judicial case. The 
charge was technically untrue, since Biilow possessed the authority 
to settle the case either judicially or administratively, but it impressed 
the Reichstag nonetheless. Roeren, attacked in his honour as a 
judge, struck back sharply by accusing Dernburg of introducing a 
stock-jobber’s tone into Reichstag debates. He ridiculed Dern- 
burg’s assumption of Cato’s role by pointedly referring to his 
reputation as a ruthless businessman. Dernburg, infuriated by 
these references to his past, lashed back. He won a great ora- 
torical triumph by promising to lance the abscess (Eiterbeule) of 
Zentrum backstairs government. His speech, and more especially 
the image of the lanced abscess, aroused tumultuous enthusiasm 
on the benches of the right. The conflict was, however, seemingly 
patched up at the next day’s session. Biilow defended Dernburg’s 
conduct, while Dernburg confessed that he had never taken Roeren’s 
intervention threat seriously. Roeren stated that he had spoken 
for himself alone, rather than the Zentrum Party. Erzberger 
rallied manfully to Roeren’s defence, emphasizing the accuracy 
and propriety of Roeren’s charges, and condemning Dernburg’s 
immoral practice of using ex parte memoranda of private con- 
versations for partisan purposes.? Most people thought that the 
Dernburg-Roeren conflict had been resolved after these declarations ; 
but it had revealed a situation of sharp potential friction between the 
Zentrum and the government. 

The breach was to come over the question of a new (third) 
supplementary appropriation for South West Africa a few days 
later. The Herero-Hottentot insurrection was now in its last 
stages, a fact regretted by many of the colonists who prospered 
by supplying the German armies. Their hopes centred upon the 
maintenance of a large body of troops in the colony, and the build- 
ing at government expense of so-called strategic railroads. The 
government proved very obliging. It asked for a supplementary 
appropriation of 29:2 million marks to maintain the colonial 
fighting force at the level of 8,000 men. There were only some 
400 Hottentots left in the field, and it appeared unflattering to the 
German forces to assume that a twenty-fold numerical superiority 
was necessary for victory. The government also asked for 8-9 
million marks for building a railroad, claiming that this was necessary 
to supply the fighting forces—despite the fact that the construction 
work would certainly take years. 

The Zentrum took a remarkably moderate line towards these 
proposals. Erzberger worked out a compromise in the Budget 
Committee on the railroad question, which promised to be accept- 


1 Reichstag Debates, ccxviii, 3 December 1906, pp. 4084-4118. 
2 Ibid. 4 December 1906, pp. 4145-50. 
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able to the Government. Spahn, speaking officially for the party, 
moved to reduce the sum requested for the army from 29-2 to 20-2 
million marks, together with the suggestion of reducing the troops in 
South West Africa from 8,000 to 2,500 by April 1907. He justified 
the rejection of the government figures by asserting that only 1,000 
of the present 8,000 soldiers stood in the actual fighting line, an 
ample number against 400 ill-armed natives; the rest was stationed 
in rear areas and was in danger of becoming the nucleus of an 
undesirable special colonial army. Spahn proposed the substi- 
tution of police forces (costing 3,935 marks per head per year) 
for regular soldiers (costing 10,000 marks per head) to re-enforce 
the remaining 2,500 soldiers in the unexpected case of further 
difficulties.! His estimate of the situation proved entirely correct. 
The last Hottentots were to surrender before the end of the month.?* 
Spahn’s proposals were eminently reasonable though the government 
was soon to distort their meaning in order to make the Zentrum 
action appear in an unfavourable light. The Zentrum did not show 
any hostility to the colonies per se. It did not aim at thwarting the 
government in a vital matter. It did not stab any German soldiers 
in the back, nor did it improperly interfere with the imperial 
control of the army. The proposals were not Spahn’s revenge 
against Dernburg’s assault upon Roeren and Erzberger, as some 
historians have thought. Spahn was the last man in the world to 
take vengeance for Dernburg opposing parliamentary meddling in 
executive affairs.* What Spahn, the Zentrum, and the Reichstag 
majority insisted upon was a simple exercise of the budgetary powers 
of the Reichstag. 

The Reichstag rejected the Government requests on 13 December 
1906 by 177 to 168 on the first reading, the opposition consisting 
of Zentrum and Social Democrats. The Zentrum leaders expected 
that this vote would be followed by a vote on their own motion 
reducing the appropriation from 29-2 to 20-2 millions and approving 
the railroad. But Bilow for reasons of his own did not desire 
any compromise. His personal position in the chancellorship 
was insecure. His prestige as a diplomat had suffered from the 
failure of his Morocco policy that same year, a severe illness had 
handicapped his power to check hostile intrigues, and certain 
ultra-Protestant circles at court had long opposed his harmonious 
co-operation with the Catholic Zentrum Party. A sharp clash with 


1 Bachem, Zentrumspartei, vi. 363-4. 

* Ibid. p. 395. Good books on South West Africa at the time of the insurrection are 
Theodor Leutwein, Elf Jabre Gouverneur in Siidwestafrika 1894-1905 (Berlin, 1906) 
and Paul Rohrbach, Deutsche Kolonialwirtschaft, i: Siidwestafrika (Berlin, 1907). On 
Spahn’s attitude in December 1906, see the article by his son, Martin Spahn, ‘ Das 
Jahr 1906’, in Das Deutsche Volk, iii (Berlin, 15 July 1908), passim. 

See Arthur Rosenberg, Die Entstebung der deutschen Republik (Berlin, 1928), and 
Bachem’s conclusive refutation of Rosenberg in Zentrumspartei, vi. 365. 
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the Zentrum, followed by a defeat of the Zentrum at the polls, 
seemed calculated to strengthen his personal position.’ Bilow 
seized upon the defeat of the appropriation in order to dissolve the 
Reichstag. He trusted that his demagogic skill could transform 
a simple exercise of budgetary powers into a great national crime. 
The main theme of the government in the ensuing election was to 
portray the Zentrum as composed of selfish politicians placing 
party interests above the national welfare. A famous cartoon 
presented Erzberger and Roeren smirking while looking at a dead 
German soldier in South West Africa. The caption read ‘ We place 
the interests of the party above his welfare ’.? The ‘ colonial sins ’ 
of the Zentrum were catalogued as follows: it had never given 
real support to colonial policy; its international allegiance made it 
incapable of understanding the grandeur of national expansion; 
its sole preoccupation was the welfare of missionaries, no matter 
how hostile these were to the established government; while 
Erzberger and Roeren had taken perverse pleasure in distorting 
and maligning the work of devoted colonial officials. These general 
accusations were supported by only three specific charges: the 
Zentrum had opposed the elevation of the colonial department to 
ministry rank in May 1906; its members Roeren and Erzberger 
had meddled in personnel questions in a somewhat questionable 
manner; and Spahn had led the movement for reducing the supple- 
mental appropriation by 9 million marks. Rarely have accusations 
calculated to destroy the patriotic reputation of a great party been 
based on such flimsy evidence. 

The hostility to the ‘ anti-national’ Zentrum was fanned by 
Biilow and Dernburg to a fever pitch. They did not hesitate 
to appeal to anti-Catholic passions. The Zentrum balance of 
power in the Reichstag had to be broken to restore the Protestant 
character of the Empire. This tone of religious bigotry was by no 
means limited to small fanatical circles. In some cities it went 
so far as an organized boycott of Catholic shopkeepers.* It infected 
such supposedly non-partisan organizations as the Flostenverein 
(Navy League), whose unsavory political role was soon to be exposed 
by Erzberger. It financed distribution of pamphlets written by 


1 For an unfavourable view of Bilow’s motives, stressing the personal element, see 
Bachem, Zentrumspartei, vi. 390-3; a favourable view, stressing Zentrum provocation, 
Theodor Eschenburg, Das Kaiserreich am Scheideweg (Berlin, 1929), passim; a neutral 
view, G. D. Crothers, German Elections of 1907, pp. 95-103. On Biilow’s shaken 
position at this time, see Joachim Haferkorn, Bélows Kampf um das ReichshkanzJeramt im 
Jabre 1906 (Wirzburg, 1906), passim, and Robert von Zedlitz-Tritzschler, Zad/f Jahre 
am deutschen Kaiserbof (Berlin, 1924), pp. 185 ff. 

* Erzberger, Bilder aus dem Reichstagswablkampf 1907. Die Agitation der Zentrumsgegner 
beleuchtet nach deren W abischriften (Berlin, 1907), p. 26. 

3 Ibid. pp. 35-6. An official Zentrum pamphlet, anonymous but probably written 
by Erzberger, documented the sharp assault made on Catholicism during the election; 
Zentrum und neuester Kurs (Berlin, 1907). 
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the press section of the colonial department under the suggestive 
titles of Lies of Mr. Erzberger and The Manufacturing of Colonial Lies. 
Erzberger was the béte noire of the entire Government press, with the 
result that the campaign made him one of the dozen best known 
politicians in Germany. 

The election involved Erzberger in an unpleasant incident 
that was to plague him until the end of his life. He published 
two anonymous articles in the Bayrischer Kurier, a prominent Zentrum 
daily, on 4 and 5 February 1907, the last two days of the campaign. 
These exposed the agitation of the Navy League during the preceding 
weeks, showing how that supposedly non-partisan organization, 
that included both Protestant and Catholic members, had engaged in 
blatantly pro-government and anti-Zentrum agitation. Erzberger’s 
proof was conclusive: he printed letters which the League’s business 
manager, General August Keim, had written to several branch 
chairmen, advising them how to proceed in agitation against 
Erzberger and the Zentrum. Keim did not challenge the authenti- 
city of the letters, but charged that they had been stolen from his 
office. He brought suit against the editor of the Bayrischer Kurier. 
The official investigation made it clear that the letters had been 
stolen by a filing clerk named Oscar Janke, who had taken them to 
Erzberger. It was never settled whether Erzberger had been an 
accomplice before or only after the crime.* 

Biilow’s demagogic tactics resulted in victory for the govern- 
mental parties, which won 216 seats out of 397. The main lesson 
to be drawn from the election concerned the extreme inflammability 
of German national sentiment. A minor reduction of funds for 
troops fighting savages in a remote desert would not, one would 
think, be cause for deep popular passions. But Biilow sensed that 
the issue could be drummed up to symbolize support or hostility 
to a world role for Germany. Many Germans felt a sense of 
grievance over their belated arrival on the imperial stage. Germany’s 
colonies, however worthless, showed that Germany refused to 
confine her attention to the European Continent. To criticize her 
colonial record, as Erzberger had done, was to attach a stigma of 
inferiority to the country, especially as compared with England. 
This was bound to provoke deep popular resentment in a parvenu 


1 | was unable to secure copies of these anonymous pamphlets. They are mentioned 
by Erzberger himself in his Bilder (1907), p. 48, and by A. Keim, Erilebtes und Erstrebtes 
(Hanover, 1925), p- 125. 

2 On the entire Janke case, see Grotthuss, ‘ Erzberger, cin Kalauer der Weltges- 
chichte ’, in Der Tiirmer, Heft 9 (February 1918), pp. 517-18, a latter-day summary. 
General Keim gives his account in op. cit. pp. 118-25, printing some pertinent documents, 
including the declaration of the Berlin Landgericht | Strafkammer, p. 119 and Siebertz’ 
apology on 1 October 1907, pp. 122-3. The matter was gone over thoroughly during 
the 1920 Erzberger-Helfferich trial. See Prozess, pp. 751-6, 855-6, 878, 901-2, 1051-3, 
For a defence of Erzberger’s conduct, see S. Lowenstein, Der Prozess Erzberger-Helfferich, 
pp. 88-91. 
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society that could not stand self-criticism. When the government 
added to the fire by arousing anti-Catholic passions it succeeded 
in bringing millions of habitual non-voters to the polls. Voting 
participation in the 1907 elections rose from 76 to 85 per cent 
compared to 1903. The unpolitical voters provided Biillow with 
his margin of victory. 

The results of the 1907 election proved, paradoxically, altogether 
salutary in the colonial field. _Dernberg emerged as the hero of the 
hour, and continued the vigorous reform policy which he had already 
begun before the dissolution. Most of Erzberger’s colonial 
campaign was validated ex post facto by the reforms instituted by 
the government. The conflict between Dernburg and his Zentrum 
critics appeared to have been more a clash of personalities than of 
different conceptions of policy. This became clear when Dernburg’s 
reforms earned him the enmity of the very elements—Pan-Germans 
and colonial pressure groups—that had led the hue and cry against 
Erzberger’s initial revelations. Erzberger exploited this situation 
by publishing in early 1908 a little pamphlet with the subtitle 
Brilliant Justification of the Colonial Policy of the Zentrum by Staatssekretar 
Bernhard Dernburg.2 n this he praised Dernburg as a belated’ but vig- 
orous convert to Zentrum ideals, who had at last given a firm hand to 
colonial administration. Dernburg had insisted upon employing 
only capable men in the colonies. He had ended loose financial 
practices and cancelled the notorious monopoly contracts with 
Tippelskirch and Woermann. He had abolished the Kolonialrat, 
which Erzberger had long denounced as a body packed with privi- 
lege hunters, and had curtailed the concession rights held by the 
South West Africa Company. But Dernburg’s greatest achievement 
was to promote a fundamentally new attitude towards the natives, 
involving the abandonment of ‘ the materialist principle that looks 
upon the natives as objects for exploitation by whites’. Dernburg 
substituted for this the ‘ Christian principle of humanity, justice, 
and charity’ long championed by the Zentrum; this principle 
viewed the native as a man created in the image of God, who 
deserved to have his welfare promoted by paternalistic government.® 
A number of ‘ Negro-preserving policies’ long advocated by 
Erzberger were accepted by Dernburg. New legal codes improved 
the status of natives and limited the use of the lash; forced labour 
was effectively curtailed; the import of alcohol was placed under 
severe restrictions; while the exploitative practices of white planters 
and traders encountered sharp opposition from the Colonial Office.* 


1 The results are conveniently analyzed in G. D. Crothers, op. cit. pp. 166-84. 
. t, Die Wabrbeit sber die deutschen Kolonien. Glanzende Rechtfertigung der 
Kolonialpolitik des Zentrums durch Staatssekretér Bernbard Dernburg (Berlin, 1908). 
* Ibid. pp. 6-15. 
‘ Ibid. pp. 15-28. 
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The nature of Erzberger’s achievement in the colonial field as 
critic, gadfly and reformer must be judged by the standards of the 
pre-war era, not that of our own time. The historian looking at 
colonial problems a half century later is struck by one fundamental 
limitation in Erzberger’s outlook. He never envisaged native 
self-government as an ultimate, or even a conceivable, goal of 
colonial policy. He had no clear-cut conception of the future 
relationship between whites and blacks as the latter absorbed the 
principles of European civilization. He could not conceive of 
whole masses of natives attaining a civilized status. His racialism 
is limited by a Christian view of life that made him advocate, for 
example, mixed marriages as preferable to concubinage.' But it con- 
fined his political thought to the kind of benevolent paternalism 
which the colonial races have always found galling. Erzberger 
was chary of using natives in any but the lowest administrative posts. 
He opposed making the Government liable for the acts of native 
officials, in view of both their lack of regular training and their 
adherence to non-Christian systems of ethics. ‘ The main principle 
inthe employment of native officials must be to avoid situations where 
natives act as state authority (Obrigkeit) towards whites. Such 
situations are incompatible with the interests of the white race.’ * 
Erzberger thought that natives have a clear right to good govern- 
ment by their paternalist white masters; but he could not envisage 
any advance towards se/f-government. This attitude strikes us 


today as hopelessly anachronistic; but it was shared by so en- 
lightened a Liberal as John Morley, Gladstone’s favourite disciple, 
in his administration of British India from 1905-10. Where Morley 
was misled about India with its great civilized past Erzberger 


may be excused for not foreseeing self-government for the primitive 
natives of German Africa.* 


Harvard University Kaus Epstein 


1 Erzberger had a sharp clash with one of Dernburg’s successors, Solf, on this: 
Erzberger, Zentrumspolitik, x. 48-50. 

* Erzberger, Zentrumspolitik, viii. 33. 

® See Warren Staebler, The Liberal Mind of Jobn Morley (Princeton, 1943), pp. 107-19. 

Note: For a full-scale biography of Erzberger, see my Matthias Erzberger and the 


Dilemma of German Democracy (Princeton University Press, 1959). An early draft of 
the above article was originally intended to be a chapter of this book. 
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Notes and Documents 


Some Minor Enigmas from Medieval Records 


THE six enigmatic words dealt with in these notes (solanda, seneucia, 
renusiator, coumecherchia, conilla, chimagium) have nothing specifically 
to link them together. But each of them, if my interpretation is 
correct, throws a little new light on some corner of our institutional 
or social history. Collectively they are a reminder of how much 


work is still waiting to be done on the vocabulary of our medieval 
records. 


The word solanda formed the subject of an article in this Review 
by J. H. Round!’ Round, however, was concerned merely to prove 
that it had no connection with the Kentish sa/ung but was applied in 
some special sense to prebends. Since then? it has been shown that 
it denoted not an individual prebend but ‘a small demesne estate 
ad prebendam’. \ have seen no suggested explanation of its origin. 

It is first recorded in a writ of 1103-4,° which mentions ‘ totam 
terram canonicorum Sancti Pauli, videlicet xxiiij* hidas de sceolanda’. 
Thereafter it occurs throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
usually in the form solanda or scolanda (in one instance scotlanda).* 
In every case but one it relates to lands held by St. Paul’s. The 
exception is the charter of 11775 by which Henry II refounded 
Harold’s house of Austin Canons at Waltham as a Benedictine 
abbey. This distinguishes between ‘duas scolandas de Walkfare 
cum suis pertinentiis’ and ‘ duas scrutlandas de Nasinges cum ipsa 
ecclesia’. The latter term is elucidated by a phrase of the Waltham 
Chronicler :* ‘ collati sunt . . . unicuique canonico redditus xi sol. 
ad vestimentorum suppletionem, quod Anglice Sruland vocatutr ’. 
Evidently, then, serudland is ‘ shroudland’, land granted to canons 
or monks to cover the cost of their apparel (‘to scrud fultume’, 


1 Ante, vii. 708-12. Cf. Round, Feudal England, p. 105. 
2M. Gibbs, Early Charters of St. Paul’s Cathedral (Camden Soc., 3rd Ser., vol. 58) 
p- Xxi. 

3 Ibid. p. 23. 

* Domesday of St. Paul’s (Camden Soc., O.S., vol. 69), pp. Ixxviii, $8, 93, 142, 145, 151; 
W. E. Lunt, Valuation of Norwich, p. 492 (in scholandis); Hist. MSS. Comm., Rep. 9, 
Appendix I, p. 38, No. 1,142. 

5 Mon. Angl. vi, 63; Lib. Cust. ap. Munimenta Gild. Lond. (Rolls Series) ii. 658; 
readings checked from Waltham Cartulary (Cotton Tib. C 9). 


® De Invent. S. Cruc. in Monte Acuto, ap. Stubbs: Foundation of Waltham, p. 17; ¢. 
V. C. H, Essex, ii. 166-7. 
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* in vestimentorum adminiculum ’, ‘ ad monachos vestiendos ’, ef¢.).1 
There is an example in English Place-name Elements * of Anglo-Saxon 
scridland, presumably used in this sense, surviving as a place-name 
in Essex. This volume gives no example of soland, sceoland or 
scoland; but in fact place-names with these variant forms occur in 
several parishes in Essex, Surrey, and Middlesex and have caused 
some perplexity to the editors of the Place-name Society’s volumes.* 
There is one example in Hendon, possibly dating from the grant of 
the manor in the tenth century to Westminster Abbey, for which 
the place-name editor suggests as a possible derivation an Anglo- 
Saxon scéo-/and or scib-land in the sense of a piece of land shaped like 
a shoe. This derivation is accepted by Professor Ekwall,* who 
discusses the term with reference to Shoe Lane in London and con- 
cludes that shoe-land ‘ may have been a technical term for a piece of 
land of a particular shape’. The parallelism with ‘ shroudland ’, 
however, makes it much more likely that, at Waltham at least, it 
denoted land given to the canons to cover the cost of their footwear. 
Evidence for the existence of a technical Anglo-Saxon term with 
this meaning is provided by a passage in the Liber Eliensis,5 said to 
be translated from an Anglo-Saxon will dated about the year 1000: 
* [Aedericus] filium suum Aedelmarum illic in sancta religione 
tradidit, et cum eo serram calciatoriam, videlicet Ceaddeberi [Ched- 
burgh, Suffolk], jure perpetuo adjicere voluit.” The Anglo-Saxon 
original of ¢erra calciatoria can scarcely have been other than scéb-/and, 
or some similar form. It is not difficult to picture how such a word 
could acquire the more general sense, postulated by the St. Paul’s 
documents, of land granted for the maintenance of canons. 


A word seneucia, ‘ viduitas ’, is cited by Du Cange from Blount’s 
Nomolexicon, Blount’s source is the following passage from a plea 
roll of 1343,° his semewia being a misreading of the original sonencia: 


Talis est usus de Gavelkynde quod si vidue post mortem mari- 
torum suorum se maritaverint vel aliquem puerum in sonencia pe- 
perint . . . statim vidue ille dotem suam amittent. . . . Et predicta 
Robergia . . . peperit quandam filiam . . . in somencia apud Reculvre 
generatam per quendam Simonem Petiz. 


The meaning ‘ widowhood ’ is possible here; but there is an obvious 
alternative. There is no such ambiguity about the following 


passages from Curia Regis Rolls,’ where we meet what appears to 
be a cognate word : 


1 Birch, Cart. Sax., 819, 1045, 922; of. 705, 1159, 1266, &c. * ii, 115. 

3 P. N. Essex, p. 584; Surrey, p. 210; Middlesex, p. 59. 

* Street-Names of the City of London, p. 110. 

5 Ed. 1848; Lib. ii, p. 187; ¢f. Stubbs, Historical Memorials of Ely Cathedral, p. xxii. 

* Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 17 Ed. III, rot. 32. 

" Curia Regis Rolls, x. 252 (==Bracton’s Note Book, iii. 440); Ibid. xii. 6 (=B.N.B. 
iii. 68); B.N.B., ii. 196; Curia Regis Roll 124, rot. 26. 
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Et Ricardus dicit quod idem Willelmus . . . non fuit de uxore des- 
ponsata; set bene potest esse quod fuit filius Radulfi de suignetagio 
[v./. suinecagio, signetagio], et ideo bastardus etc. Et custos 
Willelmi dicit quod legitimus est. . . 


Alicia obiit sine herede de se de viro desponsato; et bene potest 
esse quod Juliana fuit filia sua de swimetagio. . . 


Non fuit natus de legitimo matrimonio set in suinantagio [v./. de 


quadam fornicatoria] unde publice convictus fuit post matri- 
monium. . . 


Set dicit quod predictus Galfridus non est heres predicti Johannis 
nec esse potest, quia Galfridus pater predicti Johannis fuit filius 
cujusdam Levive genitus in sumytagio, nec habuit aliquem heredem 
nisi predictum Johannem filium suum. 


With these we may compare the following from an earlier roll:! 
“Willelmus venit et defendit totum de verbo in verbum si versus femi- 
nam et suniantam. Consideratum est quod . . . faciant inquisitionem 
... utrum ipsa Alicia fuerit desponsata ipsi Roberto an ejus sunianta.’ 
On the slips assembled by the Medieval Latin Dictionary Committee 
various ingenious derivations are suggested for this word, ranging 
from English swive to Italian sviarsi and Greek ovveuvos. It is 
less far-fetched, however, even without the evidence of an alternative 
spelling soinantagium,* to invoke the French soignantage (‘ concu- 
binage ’). Evidently this was the medieval equivalent of the later 
euphemism ‘ protection’. The use of this deprecatory term suggests 
that the institution may have enjoyed a higher status in social esteem 
than it did in the eyes of the church or the common law. 


Another misreading inherited by Du Cange from Blount is a 
word renusiator (recte raunsiator), derived by way of Agarde’s Indexes 
from an entry in a plea roll of 1354:% 


Juratores diversorum hundredorum comitatus Ebor’ presentaverunt 
quod Simon Lyttester de Rotherham et plures alii vi et armis ceper- 
unt c iiij** li. de Johanne de Suthill’ apud Roderham .. . et sunt 
communes latrones et raunsiatores hominum. 


This is reminiscent of the roi de la route de raveners who figures 
picturesquely in another Yorkshire plea of the period.‘ As a 
matter of etymology, however, the Supplement to Du Cange is 
probably right in interpreting the word as ‘ ransomer ’ in the sense 
of ‘ kidnapper’. The Old French verb ransoner, ‘ to ransom or hold 
1 Curia Regis Rolls i. 100. 
* P.R.O. Just. Itin. Roll 2, rot. 6 d. 


® Coram Rege Roll, Trin. 28 Ed. Ill, rex, rot. 16 4.; of. P.R.O. Index, 17118, fo. 37. 
* See Trans. R. Hist. Soc. (5th ser.), vii. 134. 
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to ransom ’, representing a Vulgar Latin redemptionare, was Latinized 
in England as ransonare, raunsonare ot rauncionare. ‘The classical 
form redimere gave rise to Old French raembre, which appears in 
Middle English as ‘to raim’ with the double sense of ‘ ransom’ 
and ‘plunder’. In both these senses it is recorded in a form 
Latinized from the vernacular: 


Et qui super hoc convictus fuerit, . . . sit raymatus ad voluntatem 
regis." 


Obsecramus misericordiam domini regis ut misereatur nostri qui 
ita sumus reimati.* 


The offender in this last case was a royal official, not a professional 


raunsiator; but the use of a cognate word may not have been 
inappropriate. 


The only extant copy of a twelfth-century charter, printed in 
Miss Bateson’s Records of the Borough of Leicester,® runs as follows: 


Robertus comes leycestrie vicecomiti suo et omnibus justiciariis et 
ministris suis de leycestria Francigenis et Anglicis salutem. Sciatis 
quod ego omnibus burgensibus meis de Leycestria et omnibus illis 
qui in com[munl]itate eorum se tenere voluerint, concedo tenere de 
me libere et quiete ab omnibus consuetudinibus et ab omnibus rebus 
pertinentibus hundredo et herieto et hoc per constitutos census suos 
et per crementum octo librarum. Ita quod neque per placitum 
neque propter aliquam consuetudinem eant extra leycestriam, set 
tantum modo ad coumecherchiam sicut antiquitus constitutum fuit. 


The accompanying English version in the borough archives provides 
the not very helpful rendering: ‘ So that neither by plee nor for eny 
custume thei goo owt of Leicester but oonlie to the Coumecherchie 
as of old tyme was accustumed.’ The word Coumecherchie is glossed 
* Portmanmote ’—a conjecture with nothing to commend it. Miss 
Bateson suspects a perversion of tounecherchiam (‘ town churchyard ’) 
or communecherchiam (‘ common churchyard’). Ballard * tentatively 
favours the latter. But neither scholar hazards any explanation of 
why the earl should insist on an ancient obligation of the burgesses 
to leave their borough, evidently at some inconvenience to them- 
selves, in order to resort to a hypothetical churchyard. The Medi- 
eval Latin Word-list says ‘ (probably) for comitatus, county court’, 
which offers reasonable sense at the cost of textual incredibility. 

If we take coume as a misreading of communem (written cimiié), 
we are left with a Latin word cherchia. This is unlikely to represent 
the English word church, if only because it was not a normal practice 
to Latinize vernacular words except when they conveyed some 

1 Stat. I Rob. I c. 22 (Acts of Parliament of Scotland, i. 112). 
® Rot. Hund. ii, 176 (Suffolk). ¥i, 4. 
* British Borough Charters 1042-1216, p. 117. 
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specialized or technical meaning for which the scribe could find no 
obvious Latin rendering. On the other hand there is sufficient 
warrant for interpreting cherchia as a Latinized form of Old French 
cherche or cerche. Perhaps the closest parallel to this passage is then 
afforded by an entry in the Glastonbury custumal of 1234! relating 
to Longbridge, Wilts: 

Egidius Husse tenet dimidiam acram terre de ecclesia Glaston’ . . . 

Et habet . .. omne instaurum suum in pastura. ... Et homines sui de- 
bent sectam ad hundredum domini et serchiam vicecomitis cam thethunga 
domini et adjuvare cum thethinga ad amerciamenta turni vice- 
comitis. 
Since O.F. cerche (from circa) is rendered by Godefroy ‘ tournée, ronde, 
patrouille’, as well as ‘ enquéte, recherche’, we might suppose that the 
sheriff’s search was equivalent to the sheriff’s tourn; but the two are 
apparently distinguished. Perhaps the mention of beasts in the 
pasture provides a clue. The word cerchia is used of the periodic 
round-up or ‘ drift ’ of sheep and cattle grazing on the wide common 
lands of the Fen Country for the purpose of impounding strays; * 
and in 1275 *it is reported that ‘ Robertus de Tateshale facit annuatim 
quandam certhiam [recte cerchiam] in pastura de Bonewelle . . . et 
accipit emendas de bestiis extraneorum’. If this is the meaning 
here, we might read commune cherchiam, ‘ a round-up of the common ’. 
But it seems unlikely that the charter would make special provision 
for a routine task which in any case would probably have been 
mainly in the interests of the burgesses themselves. 

Elsewhere the word commonly refers to a search for stolen 
property. At Bodmin, for instance, in 12214, Walter Scolde, who 
claimed to have been robbed of his tin, ’ craved a search ’ (petiit 
cerchiam) and led a search-party to a neighbour’s garden, where 
some ingots were duly found buried under newly planted vegetables. 
At the other end of the country 5 we find jurors engaged in a similar, 
though probably more arduous, ‘ search for robbers’. Possibly, 
then, the solution to our conundrum lies in a combination of this 
meaning with the foregoing. If we try to envisage the ‘ common 
search’ that might require the burgesses of Leicester to sally forth 
from their borough in the conditions, say, of Stephen’s reign or of an 
earlier day (‘ sicut antiquitus constitutum fuit’), we are driven to 
picture the sort of scene that in later times we associate rather with 
the country of Jamie Telfer or of Dinas Vawr. The clause then 
assumes a rational meaning as an echo of the law of Athelstan that 
in the pursuit and recovery of stolen cattle every man without fail 


1 Somerset Rec. Soc. v. 133. 2 Neilson, Terrier of Fleet, pp. xiii, xxxi, 178. 

® Rot. Hund. i. 473. * Curia Regis Rolls, x. 105 (=B.N.B. iii. 432-4). 

5 Feodarium Prioratus Dunelm. (Surtees Soc. \viii), p. 270: ‘ Ipse fuit unus juratorum 
xij, qui fecerunt cerchiam de latronibus in terra prioris, sicut Episcopus consuevit facere 
per milites suos.’ 
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shall be active ‘ge at spore ge xt midrade (et investigando et 
coequitando)’, or of the later enactment that the trail must be 
followed through the shire from hundred to hundred. 


In the Book of Fees, it is stated in the return of 1212, with reference 
to the partition of an estate in Badbury hundred, Dorset, that ‘ honor 
iste partitus est per duas conillas, scilicet Comitem Simonem et Comi- 
tem Seher’. The manuscript reads simply ‘Com’ Simon’ et Com’ 
Scher ’, which could be extended as datives or genitives rather than 
accusatives; and conillas could be read as covillas. A somewhat 
similar formula is found in a Curia Regis Roll entry * relating to 
Northamptonshire: ‘terre que fuerunt predicti Hugonis partite 
sunt in tres per ruvuliam.’ The reading of the last word is admittedly 
conjectural; in fact the initial letter looks more like a capital K than 
an R. 

The two passages taken together suggest the procedure of parti- 
tion described by Bracton ‘ in which the parties make fortune the 
judge, ‘ ut quilibet habeat partem illam que per sortem illi acciderit ’. 
A possible English equivalent of sors in the sense of ‘ lot’ would be 
cavel, a word best known from its occurrence in the Border Ballads 
and apparently surviving today only in the Northumbrian coal-pits. 
In Scots law it was coupled with ‘lot’ or ‘cut’, and in some 
northern counties it was used of allotments of land in the open field. 
It is not noted in English Place-name Elements; but it may underlie the 
field in Knaptoft (Leics.) called ‘ Kevelfild’.6 The Oxford Diction- 
ary and Dialect Dictionary give no examples of cave/ with o or # in 
the first syllable, wnich might serve to link it with covilla or kuvulia, 
and none from the south of England. The missing link may per- 
haps be supplied by the Northamptonshire custom of couvilthresshing.® 
A more convincing example occurs in the Oxfordshire Hundred 
Roll,’ where it is stated that certain customary tenants in Warborough 
and Shillingford ‘ debent habere ij acras frumenti per visum servi- 
entis neque de meliori neque de pejori . . . pro suis operibus, quod 
appellatur ripkowel’. This must surely represent ‘ reap-cavel’, i.e. 
a share of land allotted in payment of reaping service. This more 
southerly extension of the word throws some doubt on the Norse 


1'VI Aithelstan c. 4 (Liebermann, Gesetze der Angelsachsen, i. 175). Cherchia may be 
a rendering of Anglo-Saxon #sce (Ibid. c. 5). Cf. Hundredgemot c. 5 (Liebermann, i. 192); 
Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, ii. 157-60; and the complaint of the 
Shropshire men in 1221 who were not allowed to ‘ follow the trail’ (traceam sequi) 
through Bridgnorth (Se/. Pleas of the Crown, i. 113). 

? i. 92, printed from E. 198/2/6. 

® Curia Regis Rolls, ii. 31, printed from K.B. 26/25, rot. 6 d. 

* De Legibus, ii, 34 (fo. 75b). Cf. Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 143; vi. 389. 

5 Close Roll 22 Hen. VII, pt. i, m. 26 d. 

® Cal. Ing. P.M., vii. 63, 64. This may mean threshing in return for a ‘ cow! ’ of ale. 

7 Rot. Hund. ii. 754. 
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derivation tentatively proposed by the Oxford Dictionary. A pos- 
sible alternative origin would be Norman Aevi/le (from clavicula), 
which is commonly used in the Latinized form cavilla, cuvilla or 
kivilla to denote a wooden peg or pin as well as an ankle-bone and 
might well be applied to the bones or sticks used in some types of 
sortilege. 

Since words of Romance origin with initial ca- (cablicium, cabulum, 
carnellus, carnettus) are not infrequently found in variant forms be- 
ginning with ga- and there is even an example in the Oxford Dic- 
tionary of the word gave/ in the sense of cavel (allotment),? it is possible 
that this may be an element in some of the numerous and rather 
obscure words compounded with gave/. In particular, if it was used 
in a set formula referring to the allotment of partible tenements, 
may it not have some bearing on the origin or development of 
gavelkind? ‘The derivation of this word from Anglo-Saxon gafo/ 
seems indeed to be well established. Possibly its first appearance 
is in a group of Canterbury deeds of 1188 * in which land held ad 
gavilekindam is specifically described as rendering a service of ‘ gafol ’ 
(gabulum). But the link between gavel-paying land and partible 
inheritance is not an obvious one, and it seems possible that this 
development in meaning may have been helped on by a confusion 
between gavel (= gafol) and cavel. 


A Muster Roll of 5 Edward II, printed as an appendix to Bain’s 
Calendar of Documents relating to Scotland,’ includes an item of payment 
*‘ magistro escambii regis apud Berewicum super Twedam solventi 
denarios diversis monetariis pro chimagio eorundem’. What is 


evidently the same word appears in an account of the keepers of the 
Dublin mint for 9-10 Edward I: 4 


Item calumpniantur [custodes] pro minutis expensis factis ad 
domos cambii preparandas et aliis expensis cambiii et cheumagio 
monator’ et operariorum xxxij li. xviij s. j d. . . . Item petunt sibi 
allocari xvij li. vj s. viij d. liberatos . . . pro chumagio monetariorum. 


A translation of this account is printed by Sweetman, who renders 
the relevant words: ‘they are challenged [recte they claim] for 
travelling expenses of moneyers and workmen.’ He may have been 
prompted to this version by the further claims made by the keepers 
‘pro expensis suis in itinere’ or ‘eundo, morando et redeundo ’. 


1 Cf. also Acts of Parliament of Scotland, i. 68: ‘ De gaveles vero ubi rex et comes 
partiuntur (Of the cavilis forsuth quhar pe Kyng and pe erl dividis betwixt thaim).’ 

® Register of St. Augustine’s, ii. 386. The word gavingabilis shown under this heading 
in the Med. Latin Word-list from Cal. Charter Rolls, ii. 381, is a misreading of gaingabilis, 
i.e. gaignabilis (* cultivable ’). 

® Bain, iii. 405, from Cotton Vesp. C, xvi, fo. 8. 

* Exchequer K.R. Accounts Various, 230/21; of. Sweetman, Ca/. Doc. Ireland, ii, 
NO. 1930, p. 438. 
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Probably, however, he was thinking of the word cheminagium ot 
chiminagium, which is well attested in the sense of ‘ right of way ’, 
especially for driving cattle, but does not seem to be applied to 
travelling expenses. The context suggests cunagium; but this does 
not really fit. It is looking rather far afield to compare the chummage 
paid by debtors for lodgings in the Fleet. If these two passages 
stood alone, the likeliest explanation would lie in reading the word 
as a variant of cheviagium or chivagium, ‘ head-silver ’, which is already 
recorded in a variety of meanings. 

Happily there is a third document, an account of the keeper of 
the King’s Exchanges for 26-31 Edward I,} which establishes at 
once the form, the meaning and the origin of the word in question 
beyond reasonable doubt. This account contains a number of 
entries such as the following: 


Et xxvij operariis et monetariis [apud Bristoll’] pro chanmagiis 
suis nomine vadiorum per viij dies per quos non operabantur pro 
eo quod domus ejusdem cambii non fuerunt parate, quolibet perci- 
piente per diem x d. . .. 

Et v monetariis et xxvj operariis commorantibus apud Cestr’ 
per xxiiij dies per quos non operabantur pro chaumagiis suis per 
convencionem factam cum eisdem, quolibet percipiente per diem 
viij den. per predictum tempus. . . . 

Et v operariis et monetariis pro chawmagiis suis per iij dies per 
quos non operabantur propter defectum argenti. . . . 

Evidently, then, this is the familiar French word chémage, ‘ un- 
employment ’ (ultimately from «xadpa, ‘ heat of the day ’, ‘ siesta ’). 
The Supplement to Du Cange, s.v. chomare, presents a parallel 


example of rather later date (1366) from a charter of an archbishop 
of Lyons: 


Quia contingit dictas nostras monetas plerumque chomare, 
volumus et concedimus quod dictus tailliator habeat . . . anno quoli- 
bet xx florenos auri communis ponderis pro expensis et necessitatibus 
suis, tempore dicti chomagii, faciendi{s]. 

With this is another passage, dated 1371, from a French Royal 
Ordinance, which is also cited by Littré: ‘ Nous avons entendu .. . 
que nostre monnoye de Tournay . . . est en chomage.’ 

The latest work on the subject * mentions a number of peculiar 
ptivileges enjoyed by workers in the Royal Mint, but does not 
allude to their receipt of unemployment pay at the full rate of their 
daily wages. It would be interesting to know whether any other 
medieval industry offered this anticipation of the welfare state.* 

Public Record Office, London R. E. LarHam 

1 Ibid. 288/30, mm. 3-5. 

* Sir John Craig, History of the London Mint (1953), pp. 50, 59, &c. 

* The closest parallel known to me is the payment made to millers pro statione 


molendini while the mill was out of action (Darbem Acct. Rolls, i (Surtees Soc. xcix), 74, 
152; City of Canterbury Chamberlain's Accts. p. 133). 
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A Durham Manuscript of the Commons Debates of 1629 


In the Chapter Library at Durham there is a manuscript (Hunter 
MS. 52) of the True Relacon, an account of the proceedings in the 
final session of the Petition of Right parliament in 1628-9. This 
document escaped the notice of Professor W. Notestein and Miss 
F. Relf when they were engaged in editing the debates of this | 
momentous session. In the corner of the fly-leaf of the manu- 
script is added in a contemporary hand the following note: ‘ August 
the roth, 1629, John Heath empt Londino a W. Walbanck.” 
From this it is clear that we have here a contemporary if not an 
original version. Below the title, though in a much later hand, 
is added ‘ By Sergeant Crew, Speaker to that Parliament’. Now 
Sir Thomas Crewe, Speaker in the last parliament of James I and 
also in the first of Charles I, no longer held that office in the 1628 
parliament but his son John, later first Baron Crewe, was member 
for Banbury. This ascription poses a further problem, viz. the 
relationship (if any) of the Hunter manuscript to Sir Thomas Crew’s 
Collection of the Proceedings and Debates of the Parliament in 1628 which 
appeared in 1707. This edition was prepared, as is stated in the 


preface, by Sir Thomas Crew’s grandson, John Parkhurst, Esq.,* 
who declared: 


These were taken and collected by Sir Thomas Crew, an Honourable 
and Learned Member of the House of Commons in that Parliament, 
of great Experience and Ability (who had more than once in former 
Senates and in different Reigns presided in the Chair) by whom an 
abstract was prefix’d to the Sheets in Manuscript of his own proper 
Character and Hand-writing. They were till now preserv’d in his 
Family; but because ’tis apprehended they may be of publick Use 
and not so fully represented by Rushworth, or any other writers, 
they are offer’d to your Perusal, without any Diminution Addition, 
Remarks or Application (Marginal References excepted) by his 
Grandson, John Parkhurst, Esq. 


Was the manuscript in question the source of the printed account ? 
Granted that Parkhurst was in error in supposing that his grand- 
father was a member of the 1628 parliament and in directly attri- 
buting the collection to him, what credence is to be given to his 


1 Commons Debates for 1629 (Minneapolis, 1921). 

? | have not succeeded in identifying these persons. One John Heath, warden of the 
Gardeners’ Company, had figured in the debates in 1621. Debates (ed. Notestein), 
vii. 361. 

* He was a deputy lieutenant for Northamptonshire in 1701. Ca/. S.P. Dom. 
(7701), 257. 
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statement regarding his own editorial methods? A careful collation 
of the printed account with the manuscript suggests a close connec- 
tion. Besides the debates themselves, both contain an account of 
the examination, following the adjournment on 4 March, of the 
principal delinquents, Denzil Holles, Sir John Eliot, Sir Miles 
Hobart and Sir Peter Hayman (printed below as Appendix 4A), 
who were subsequently prosecuted in Star Chamber and imprisoned, 
and both contain the ‘ Petition by the Lords concerning the Pre- 
cedency of the late created Barons, Viscounts, and Earls of Scotland 
and Ireland’. Again, both usually name the offices held by the 
Privy Councillors in the House instead of giving their personal 
names as ‘ Mr. Chancellor of the Duchy’ (Sir H. May) and ‘ Mr. 
Treasurer’ (Sir Thomas Edmondes). Parkhurst’s principal error 
was in attributing the speech on religion (p. 81) to Pym: it was in 
fact Sir Richard Grosvenor’s (cf. Notestein and Relf, pp. 65, 67), 
formally addressed to Pym as Chairman of the Committee on 
Religion. If allowance is made for marginal references and some 
editorial latitude (including misreadings), it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the 1707 printed version derives in the main from 
the Durham manuscript. Be that as it may, one may safely hazard 
a guess as to its provenance. Parkhurst’s cousin, Nathaniel, Lord 
Crewe, son of John, the member for Banbury in 1628, was bishop 
of Durham from 1672 to 1721. It should be possible eventually 
to identify the handwriting on the face of the manuscript which 
ascribed it to Sergeant Crew. 

Even if an examination of the surviving manuscript versions, 
already carefully collated by Notestein, makes it difficult to sustain 
the claim that the Durham manuscript is an original ‘Q” text, 
it cannot be denied that it is contemporary. It has what may be 
termed a colloquial, Marcan quality, a freshness and an economy of 
words that one would expect from an onlooker. The frequent use 
of the present tense, ‘Mr. X saith . . .’ is an example of this. 
It would, of course, be too much to expect complete identity and 
accuracy of reporting of debates in the charged atmosphere of 
controversy—variations between the several versions will remain. 
Occasionally the names of the members taking part in debate get 
mixed up and parts of a speech get attributed to a preceding or 
a succeeding speaker or the order gets inverted. The principal 
alternative readings and corrections are listed in Appendix B. The 
important variants already given by Notestein (¢.g. pp. 18-19, n. 20; 
P- 55,1. 31; p. 7§, 0. 44; p. 76,n. 59; p. 77, n. 86; p. 80, n. 23; p. 
84, nn. 2,5, 7; Pp. 89, nm. 16) and many lesser ones are confirmed. 
The changes in punctuation and the use of capitals are too numerous 
to include. 

University of Durham Epwarp HuGHEs 


1 It is very probably Dr. Hunter’s. 
VOL. LXXIV—NO. CCXCIII UU 
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APPENDIX A 


Examinations before the Privy Council as given by Hunter MS. 52 
in the Chapter Library, Durham. 


Sir Peter Hayman 


Q. 


Wherefore he so reproved the Speaker in the lower house of 


parliament. 


A. 


Q. 


A. 


Because he was the Speaker and so the servant of the house and one 
that ought to have applyed himselfe to the house’s commaund; 
and he did it with the more freedome and detestation because he 
was also his countryman,! but yet should have done it to any other 
that in the same kind should have deserved it. 

What he himselfe would have done if he had been Speaker and 
commanded by the kinge to deliver such a message from his 
Majesty to ye house. 

That he would have thrown himself att his Ma[jes]ty’s feet and have 
given his Maljes]ty to understand that in respect he was the Speaker 
he was the most improper and unfitt man of any other to deliver 
such a message and therefore have humbly supplicated his Mal[jes]ty 
to elect some other to performe that p’te. 


Mr. Hollis, Son of the Earle of Clare 


Q. 


A. 


Wherefore he contrary to his use, did that morninge that the tumult 
was in the lower house place himselfe above divers of the privy 
Councellors by the Chayre. 

That he had at some other tymes as well as then seated himselfe 
in that place. And as for sytting above the privy Councellors he 
took it to be his due in any place wheresoever (unless at the 
Councell board). And that for his p’te he came that morning 
with as great zeal to do his Mafjes]ty service as any other whatsoever. 
And yet nevertheless fyndinge that his Majesty was offended with 
him he humbly desired he might rather be the subj[ec]t of his 
Majesty’s mercy than of his power. To wch the Lord Treafsure]r 
answered that he meant rather of his Majesty’s mercy then of 
his Justice. He replyed, ‘1 say of his power, my Lord’. 


Sir John Elliot 


Q. 
A. 


Whether he had not spoke such words in the lower house and 
shewed such a paper. 

That whatsoever was either said or done by him in that place and at 
that tyme was performed as he was a publique man and a member 
of that house and that he was and alway would be ready to give an 
accoumpt of his sayings and doings in that place whensoever he 
should be called unto it by that house (where as he tooke it he 
was only to be questioned.) In the meane tyme being now but a 
privat man, he would not trouble himselfe to remember what he 
had either spoken or done as a publique man. 


1 Hayman was member for Hythe and the Speaker, Sir John Finch, for Canterbury. 
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Sir Myles Hubbard 


Q. Being demaunded about his demeanour in the lower house and 
about shuttinge the dore there. 

A. He did desire to know by what authority he was examined to give 
accompt of his accons in parliament whilst he was a member of that 
parliament. And that he thought it was a course without president, 
and that noe Court or Commission could take notice of any thinge 
said or done in p’liament. Nevertheless he should not stick to 
confesse. It was he that shutt the dore and put the keye in his 
pockett when he had done, and he did it because the house 
commaunded it. 


APPENDIX B 


Corrections and additions from Hunter MS. 52. to Commons Debates 
for 1629, ed. W. Notestein and F. Relf (Minneapolis, 1921). 


p. 7, 1. §: add Whereuppon Sir Robert Phillips spake as followethe; 
1. 17: after House add thus to wither. 

. 8,1. 4: reading as inn. 8; 1. 21: for do read be; |. 30: for 1500 read 5000. 

. 10: Entry under January 23, reading as inn. 4; |. 21: for to read for. 

. 11, lL. 1: for denied read deteyned; 1. 22: for only hear read are only; 
l. 24: for inquirers read inquisitors. 

. 12, l. 23: for seem read shew; reading as inn. 5. 

. 13, l. 25: after abundance add when religion flourished amongst them; 
reading as in nn. 10, 16, 18. 

. 14, l. 4: for be read by; 1. 23: for the peace . . . in read our peace; 
1. 24: for it read these Churchmen; |. 25: for Jesuited read Jesuiticall; 
l. 26: for after that read afterwards; reading as in n. 20. 

. 15,1. 4: forin read forth; for those read these; 1. 5: Add now (betwixt); 
for in England is read is but to be; |. 8: for how read then; 1. 10: 
after must be add first . . . ; 1. 13: for more read men. 

. 15, l. 13: for books read besides; |. 17: formy . . . herein read the 
best I can; 1. 21: for this read that; |. 22: after designs add dayly; 
as in nn. 37, 38 and 40. 

. 16,1. 1: delete and so suggest. Sir Robert Phillips’s speech is omitted. 
1. 3: delete and tell him . . . may; for listeth . . . pleaseth 
read lists . . . and doth as he pleaseth; reading as n. 49. 

. 17: The Petition of both Houses for the Fast is given under 30 January, cf. 
p. 28; |. 11: for by read out of; 1. 16: after estates of add this; 
l. 22: for measure read misery; after we add therefore; 1. 23: for 
the read his; |. 24: for this read these; 1. 29: for your read the; 
l. 32: for glory read honour; reading as in nn. 3, 9. 

p. 18: Sir Walter Erle replied to the message (bis speech as given on p. 19, 
n. 20); |. 8: for to give an end to read and not to give; |. 17: for 
made a speech read replied to the message; |. 30: delete so it may 
be . . . slave; reading as in n. 12. 
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p. 20, 1. 6: after redress add there are; 1. 11: delete and growth; 1. 17: 
deletein . . . forth; reading as in nn. 22, 33, 34. 

p. 21, 1. 2: for doctrine read doctrines; 1.7: foruse . . . inconveniences 
read follow; |. 24: deletelt . . . House; reading as in nn. 38, 43. 

p. 22, l. 11: delete hopeth; 1. 12: for how read that; 1. 13: delete truly; 
l. 14: for our read your; |. 26: for Parliament read Parliaments; 
l. 27: for men read wee; |. 28: delete yet; 1. 29: delete in; 1. 29: 
for hearts’ read hearts’ desire. 

pp. 23-4: Sir Jobn Eliot’s speech is given under 28 January (cf. Crew, op. cit. 
P- 32). 

p- 23, 1. 2: for back read off; for these read their; 1. 6: for pen read open; 
l. 9: for perils read peril; 1. 10: for our read their; for we read they; 
1. 18: for in the afternoon read after; add the [truth]; 1. 25: delete of 
England . . . Church; reading as in n. 4. 

. 24, |. 18: for come read came, and delete now; |. 19: for professed read 
confessed; delete it; reading as n. 5. 

. 25, 1. 3: for with read in; 1. 6: adda [truth]; 1. 21: for entitled read 
intitulated; 1. 23: delete Antiochus . . . parerent; 1. 29: for 
messengers read messages; n. 20: for old read our. 

. 26, 1. 7: for Masters read ministers; 1. 8: for instigatione read inchoa- 
cione; |. 9: for trahuntur read restringuntur; 1. 11: for great read 
grant; 1. 14: for the least read any. 

. 26, l. 15: for wherein . . . confess read which contracts with all; 
l. 16: delete the last of with; 1. 17: for heard read hear; 1. 29: for this 

. thing read is it not a strange thing; |. 31: for profession read 
professions . . . and honour; after say add something. 

. 27, l. 12: for Elegy read elogy; 1. 15: after saying add of the other; 
1. 16: add may [hope]; 1. 18: delete so; |. 25: for opposition read 
apprehension; |. 28: for Masters read ministers; 1. 34: delete with 
their bodies but . . . ; add but said [if cause were]; 1. 35: for 
I hope . . . should read they did hope . . . and would draw 
their swords against all that opposed; 1. 38: delete against those. 

. 28, 1. 2: for excursion read expression; 1. 3: for crave read receive; 
delete the end we may; |. 4: for distractions read distraction; |. 5: 
for may read others; ll. 7-8: delete we . . . that; 1. 9: for 
Arminians read Arminianisme; reading as n. 32. 

. 29, lL. 12: for for . . . reasons read so that; |. 25: for presenting 
read representing; inn. 7 read great. 

. 30, l. 1: for by read from; 1. 7: add most [dangerous]; 1. 9: for holy 
read whole. 

. 31, lL. 15: for Your Declaration read This Answer; 1. 24: reads 
propounded . . . cannot deny; |. 25: for any read my. 

. 32, 1. 13: for take read once take; |. 14: for daily read doe; reading as 
nN. 15. 

. 33, L. 1: delete and again professed; 1. 7: delete in his Majesty’s 
name .. . it; 1.12: for House read household; 1. 13: for command 
read commend. 

p. 34: The proceedings of Wednesday 4 February begin with Kirton’s speech. 
1. 17: delete great; 1. 20: for some . . . clergy read of his 
ministers and sure. 
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p. 35, 1. 1: for of read or; |. 16: delete on their knees; delete in their eyes; 
l. 19: for what read that; 1. 20: for believe read justify. 

p- 35-7: The proceedings for 4 February begin with the entry: A Petition 
was preferred against Cozens. Mr. Sherland as on p. 37. 

. 38, |. 7: for Parliament read parliaments; 1. 11: delete and. . . 
parliaments; 1. 11: for they were . . . this . . . nothing read we 
would never regard anything; 1. 25: for incidents read instruments. 

. 40, |. 7: for Charlton read Carleton; |. 12: for interlined read entertayn. 

. 41, l. 19: delete and . . . Westminster. 

. 43, |. 32: reads Whereupon report; reading as in n. 7. 

. 44, l. 22: for found foul read very fond; reading as inn. 11. 

. 46, l. 25: for as criminous read for Arminianism. 

so: The Account for Saturday 7 February begins with Norton’s speech. 

. 51, L. 3: for then read that. 

. §2; reading as inn. 20; 1. 18: for exhaltations read exhalacons. 

. §3, 1. 9: for offence read abuse; for the Committee read he; 1. 10 
for so many . . . read some tyme. 

. §4-5: Sir Henry Marten’s speech as inn. 31; reading as in n. 26. 

. §§, 1.9: delete was . . . preferred; 1. 18: for subjects read subject; 
l. 19: for seek . . . draw read have drawn; i n. 31: for that 
[diocese] read the; delete is not good; delete for the present; reading 
as inn. 1, 6. 

. 56, 1. 4: for lenities read levityes; 1.6: for to the house read to examine 
the same; 1. 23: for Committee . . . re-examined read Tower 
to be examined (cf. p. 188); reading as in n. 13. 

p. 57,1. 18: delete in that business; 1. 21: for Wolstenholme read Worsnam; 

delete being farmers . . . are. 

. §8, 1. 2: for deferred read referred; 1. 7: for suddenly following read 
doe followe; delete being; 1. 8: add it is ordered that none; 1. 18: 
delete and that . . . books. 

pp. 59-60: Kirton’s speech precedes Sir Robert Phillips’s and the sentences 
(p. 60, Il. 1-4) are part of the latter’s speech. 

p. §8: reading as in nn. 12, 19. 

p. 61: The speech attributed to Waller is either a continuation of Coriton’s 
or the beginning of Sir R. Phillips’s; 1. 2: for by read to; 1. 11: 
for upon the read any; |. 19: for us read him; for five hundred 
read 300. 

p. 62, l. 1: for I think . . . House read moveth we may go; 1. 18: 
delete point of. 

p- 63, l. 21: forto read from; 1. 26: delete concerning . . . Winchester. 

p. 64: The speech attributed to Sir W. Bulstrode was by Sir R. Phillips; 
1. 16: delete or have you been . . . at Mass; 1. 23: delete serious. 

p. 65: The speech attributed to Mr. Pym was by Sir Richard Grosvenor. 
Pym was Chairman of the Committee for Religion and the words * Mr. Pym’ 
were simply the formal address (cf. p. 67); 1 1: for reports read 
repeats; | 2: for Popery read Recusants; for what . . . therein read 
the fruit thereof in haec verba. 

p. 65; m. 28 (read repeats); reading as in n. 31, n. 35 (read purity); n. 36 
(read prosperity). 


p. 66, 1. 15: for reasons read causes and reasons. 


v0 
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p- 67: 1. 1: delete best; 1. 14: for embryo read embrione; 1. 21: for 
between read betwixt; 1. 23: for no read any; 1. 25: delete we find; 
l. 26: delete we . . . suspect; n. 51 (read recourse). 

p. 68, l. 1: for if read unless; 1 2: for into . . . hand read in hand; 
1.6: add almost [cast]; 1. 8: for fast read deep; 1. 27: add to seek 
[violently]; reading as in nn. 63, 64, 66, 69. 

p. 69, 1. 1: for they read he; reading as in nn. 72-3. 

p. 70, 1. 10: for whom read which; 1. 15: for neither . . . durst read 
could not; 1. 16: for acts read things; |. 21: for made read This 
Minister acquainted; after not add declare and; |. 22: for was affected 
with read disliked. 

p. 71, l. 1: add sent these ten persons to Newgate; 1. 6: for stay ... 
against read staying of; 1. 22: delete belonging . . . likewise; 
l. 24: delete and being . . . search. 

p. 72, l. 18: for upon read to; 1. 22: delete stiffly. 

Pp. 73: reading as in n. 19. 

pp- 74-5: Sir Thomas Hoby’s speech: the reading as inn. 44. The Petition 
concerning Titles of Honour follows this. 

p- 75: Secretary Coke’s speech as n. $9. 

p- 76: 1. 16, Mr. Long’s speech. 

p. 77: Sir John Eliot’s speech as in n. 86; for find a way . . . read vent 
away onwhich . . . his malice against; de/ete more; for than read 
so much as; for who . . . much read that hath (I fear)... 
fingers too far . . . 

. 78, 1. 6: for bounden read bound by suertyes; 1. 7: for produce read 
procure; |. 8: for might find read may pick; 1. 11: for from read 
of; 1. 19: For Sir Henry Marten’s speech substitute the following: In 
answeare to a petition of Complaint against him for the disposinge 
of the goods of one Browne (he had dyed intestate) to his own private 
use saith, If I prove not myself as cleere in this St. John Baptist, 
let me be counted a Jewe (¢f. p. 212); Add Referred to the Committee 
for cause of Justice; reading as in n. 91. 

. 79: Mr. Selden’s speech as in n. 23 (p. 80), follows Sir Humphrey May’s 
(p. 81). 

. 80, 1. 20: delete Chief; reading as in nn. 23, 29 (read Jesuits). 

. 81, 1. 3: for reprieve read replevy. 

. 82, 1. 20: for Sir W. Constable . . . delivered read Such was the 
answer. (This comes before Sir Miles Fleetwood’s speech); \. 25: after 
proof is add not. 

. 83, |. 12: after miles add out of town; reading as in n. 23 (read bring). 

. 84: The examination of Dawes is put under Wednesday 18 February. 
Read Dawes, one of the customers, called in to answeare the poynt 
of privilege in taking Mr. Roll’s goods, being a member of this 
house; reading as in nn. 2, 5, 7. 

. 85: Sir John Eliot's speech is not given in the Hunter MS., nor the 
warrant to the customers on p. 86; 1. 13: for them read themselves; 
1. 14: for me read it; 1. 16: for until read unless; reading as in 
Nn. 10. 


p- 86, 1.2: for Courts read course; 1. 3: for Wolstenholme read 
Worstelnholme. 
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. 87, 1. 28: for the read that; reading as inn. 2. 

. 88,1. 7: Mr. Littleton’s speech as in n. 16, p. 89. 

. 89: reading as in n. 22 (read cate). 

. 90, l. 11: for and therein the question read wherein it; 1. 18: for a read 
any; 1. 20: for be read needs prove; |. 24: add there be [privilege] 
of goods; reading as in nn. 30, 31, 46 (read as followeth). 

. 91, l. 15: A copy of the Customers’ patent is inserted here; cf. p. 86; 
reading as in n. 52 after question add we may proceed. 

. 92: Sir H. May’s first speech is omitted. 

. 93: The speeches of Sir R. Phillips and Mr. Littleton are omitted. 
l. 3: for glad read very glad; 1. 21: for we read you; |. 22: for on 
read of. 

. 94, |. 5: for let us read when we; ll. 5-8: delete and his goodness . . . 
just; 1. 8: read Let there be no fear or memory. 

. 95: after hereupon add The house is adjourned untill Wednesday 
next. 

pp. 95-101: Heads and Articles agreed upon és omitted, and the following 
entry added; On Wednesday the 25th February both houses were 
adjourned till Monday morning next. 

p. 101, l. 18: reads The Protestation . . . produced by Sir J. Eliot 
and protested by Mr. Hollis. This follows Selden’s speech as given 
On Pp. 103. 

p. 102, l. 1: for true read truth; 1. 18: delete us; 1. 19: for expose read 
viewe; for whereof read of these; 1. 20: for they read those that; 
1. 26: for This read That; |. 27: delete and. 


p. 103, l. 1: delete of Buckingham; for these interruptions read the 
interruption; 1. 2: for from read for; 1. 3: for that read the; 1. 10: 
for The Remonstrance was read This. 

p. 103,1,11: deletetodoit; 1. 18: delete yet; 1.19: fortodo . . . service 
read to be our . . . Add Thereupon the Parliament was dissolved 
by proclamation. 








Reviews of Books 


Sphaira. Globus. Reichsapfel. Wanderung und Wandlung eines Herrschafts- 
geichens. By P. E. ScHrammM. (Stuttgart: Hiersemann, 1958.) 


From one point of view the present book takes it place among the sup- 
plements which Professor Schramm is publishing to the 1229 pages of 
his Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik. ‘There he followed the history of 
the stole and mitre through the centuries; here similar treatment is given 
to the orb. Cosmographical speculation in antiquity accepted the globe 
and the sphere as adequate representations of the earth and the universe. 
When an emblem was needed for Rome’s claims to universal dominion 
it was natural enough to represent her rulers with a sphere; from the 
time of Constantine the originally pagan symbol was made respectable 
in a Christian empire by superimposing a cross. So far Dr. Schramm 
agrees with Professor Alféldi. ‘Where he differs is in maintaining that, 
though Roman emperors are often to be found represented on coins, 
gems and the like with the sphere, this remained a wholly ideal symbol; 
no orb existed in fact as part of their insignia. Nor did their successors 
have one before the eleventh century. Barbaric rulers in the west, 
copying Roman coins, continued to have themselves represented with 
the sphere down to the eighth century; in Byzantium the practice lasted 
without break until 1204. But die Bilder friigen: neither in east nor west, 
Dr. Schramm maintains, was there a real orb for the ruler to carry. The 
first example in history of this he believes to be the orb given by Pope 
Benedict VIII to the Emperor Henry II in 1014, probably under the 
influence of the Renovatio idea and with ‘ mystagogical ’ implications about 
which he has interesting things to say. Neither Charles the Bald nor 
the Ottos, though representations of the orb are to be met with in their 
reigns, can be allowed to have owned one. But from Henry II onwards 
the orb becomes a permanent item of the imperial insignia in the west; 
there survive the imitations which were buried with Henry III and Lothar 
III, and, much more impressively, the Hohenstaufen Reichsapfel from the 
late twelfth century, now preserved in the Weltliche Schatzkammer in 
Vienna. By imitation the orb passed to neighbouring kingdoms, first 
as a symbol, then in reality. It appears on the seal of Edward the Con- 
fessor, and Dr. Schramm suggests that probably Canute had already 
borrowed the device from his Salian relations by marriage, though he can 
bring no literary evidence for the existence of the orb among the English 
royal insignia earlier than the fourteenth century. Only for a few 
medieval kingdoms—France, Scotland, Castile, and Navarre—are Dr. 
Schramm’s findings negative. Elsewhere, in Aragon, Sicily, Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, and in Scandinavia, the orb was adopted between the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. For a long time Moscow managed to 
do without it; Boris Godunov was the first czar to receive an orb at his 
coronation. 
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The story is brought down to modern times with a clarity which is 
fully in control of the enormous mass of written, archaeological and 
inconographical material which Dr. Schramm has collected. It spans 
the range in space between Trebizond and Brazil, and in time between 
the Farnese Atlas and the coronation of Elizabeth I]. The subject called 
for illustration and this has been lavishly supplied; 84 plates, containing 
some 300 illustrations, and 6 text figures serve as pidces justificatives to Dr. 
Schramm’s exposition. No doubt some of his datings and attributions 
will be challenged. Probably it is beyond human capacity to keep the 
interpretation of iconographical material, particularly when an element of 
symbolism is involved, completely free from subjective leanings. Whether 
any one who was not looking for the sphere would have found it, as Dr. . 
Schramm has done, represented by the obscure round object held by the 
David depicted in the Durham Cathedral manuscript B. II. 30, fo. 172", 
seems to me doubtful. Almost certainly the frequent distinction made in 
this book between the orb as something portrayed on a coin or seal, and 
the orb as a real object to be held in the ruler’s hand—between its existence 
in Bildwirklichkeit and in Tatsachlichkeit—will be questioned, as relying too 
much on the argument from the silence of the written sources. Correc- 
tions and amplifications in detail will inevitably be made. But in this 
work Dr. Schramm has laid down the fundamental lines of the history of 
the orb; from it all future discussion of this matter will have to begin. 

Is the subject worth such elaborate treatment? Had Dr. Schramm 
been concerned merely to tell the external story of a piece of the insignia 
of majesty, the answer would probably be ‘ No’. It is his reflections on 
the story and its relations to the sphere symbol in general which justify 
the scale of his book. They pose and go some way towards clarifying 
important questions about methods and terminology now current in the 
study of the history of ideas. It is by no means strange that pagans who 
thought that the earth and the universe were spherical should have 
invented the orb as a symbol of universal dominion. But what of those 
Christian rulers who revived the orb in medieval centuries which knew 
that the earth was a flat disk covered by a bell-shaped heaven? How 
far in this case was the ancient symbol teally alive and potent ? Is not its 
revival in such altered circumstances mare properly to be considered an 
act of creation? Or again, do really significant lines of connection run 
between widely different uses of the same symbolic form: between, e.g. 
the orb of medieval emperors, the glass sphere in the paintings of 
Hieronymus Bosch, and the giant balls which in the Atomium of the 
Brussels Exhibition represented the structure of the molecule? Questions 
of this kind have led Dr. Schramm to sound a salutary note of warning 
against the excesses into which uncontrolled Topos- und Motivforschung 
can fall. To derive everything, by routes however devious, from the 
ancient world runs the risk of denying all originality to later ages. 
Metaphors like Renaissance, Renovatio, Nachleben der Antike can be danger- 
ous if they disguise from us how capable the Middle Ages were of 
transforming for their own purposes what they took over from the past. 
To have demonstrated how novel and far reaching some of their adapta- 
tions were is a major service of Dr. Schramm’s book. 


University of Durham H. S. OFFLer 
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The Midland Peasant. The Economic and Social History of a Leicestershire 
Village. By W.G. Hoskins. (London: Macmillan, 1957.) 





Dr. Hosxtns’s book is an attractive and instructive local study from which 
valuable material may be drawn for the better understanding of the causes 
of change in the village. For this reason it will almost certainly stand as a 
model village history. ‘The detail at all points in the book is used to 
illuminate general theories of economic development, while the reader 
cannot fail at the same time to observe the manifold diversity in village 
history and draw a sobering lesson from it. A host of local factors in 
different combination can so alter the speed of change in a village that 
neighbouring communities following the same round of toil in much the 
same physical environment can yet march completely out of step with one 
another. 

The community studied here is that of Wigston Magna, a country 
village situated within striking distance of a flourishing town. Leicester 
afforded a market for surplus farm produce while it also acted as a magnet 
attracting the brightest and boldest of Wigston’s sons to make their 
careers in trade in the more sympathetic environment of the city. At the 
same time, Wigston was sensitive to urban influences in other directions. 
When once framework-knitting established itself as an industry in Leicester 
in the 1670s, it quickly spread its tentacles over the surrounding country- 
side, and by 1700 afforded employment to about a sixth of the working 
population of Wigston Magna. Yet in spite of this, Wigston remained a 
village of open fields until 1776, having preserved its strong peasant 
community of freeholders long after more remote villages in the county 
had developed a clearly differentiated class structure. This ‘ backward- 
ness’ seems to have been due to the absence of a resident lord in the 
village, and later to the break-up of the two manors in the late sixteenth 
and early seventeenth centuries when much land was thrown on to the 
market at a time when the peasantry had the money to buy. 

The history of Wigston is told from the beginning of settlement in 
the sixth century until the end of the nineteenth century, when, in Dr. 
Hoskins’s view, the peasant civilization of Wigston, and, indeed, of most 
other English villages in the Midlands and south, perished. Like every 
other village too, Wigston was part-typical, part-unique in its develop- 
ment. And while the phases in its history that run true to type will 
enrich the textbooks of general history, the less typical experiences pose 
many absorbing problems. Danish settlers in Wigston in the late ninth 
century, for example, did not found a separate village, but seem rather to 
have occupied a distinct quarter of Wigston, sharing the same set of fields 
with the Anglo-Saxons. How and why this decision was taken, why two 
churches were built, and why no daughter hamlets ever took root even 
though the parish was large enough to accommodate them—these are 
questions that may never be answered but provoke speculation, and should 
make the reader more alert in the search for clues from other village 
histories. Another problem raised by Dr. Hoskins is that of assessing 
the nature of the medieval economy. For how long did it remain a true 
subsistence economy? By Domesday times the village had a high pro- 
portion of free men, and an active market in land in the thirteenth century, 
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far from reducing their numbers, kept them as numerous as before. Can 
one then accept Dr. Hoskins’s accompanying assertion that money and 
the production of food for the market played little part in the peasant 
economy until the late sixteenth century? The proximity of Leicester 
also argues against this view. Dr. Hoskins contributes to the discussion 
of yet another vexed question. Was the seventeenth century a period of 
continuing agrarian improvement, as some writers would have it, or was 
it a century of stagnation if not depression among the farming community. 
The paradoxes of this problem century are not directly discussed but 
some useful material emerges from the account of events at Wigston. 
The rich peasant aristocracy which had begun to emerge in the boister- 
ously prosperous age of the Tudors entrenched themselves more firmly in 
the less propitious economic conditions of the seventeenth century. But 
the standard of living of the smaller peasantry declined as wealth became 
more unevenly distributed. The land gradually passed into the hands of 
absentee landlords and tenant farmers from outside Wigston while the 
class of poor, landless labourers grew in size and became more burden- 
some than ever before. Since migration was almost at a standstill, 
framework-knitting was introduced at a critical time when employment on 
the land was hard to find. Yet it was not a century of rapidly rising 
population. If any increase occurred, it was slow, and was further 
moderated by recurrent epidemics which were far more frequent than in 
the sixteenth century. In such circumstances, it is not surprising to find 
progress in some directions, stagnation in others. Wigston saw some 
agrarian improvement, but the increased wealth which it brought to the 
richer farmers was not shared by the smaller peasants and labourers. 

These are only three of many problems for the reader to ponder. 
The book is rich fare for economic and social historians. But to the 
present reviewer the most significant theme of the book is the relationship 
between population size and land use, for it is by this approach to village 
history that Dr. Hoskins draws attention to what was probably the 
fundamental cause of agrarian change—land shortage growing more 
urgent as population rose while the size of the parish or township remained 
the same. Wigston provides an illuminating example of the interaction 
of these two factors. The growth of population between the Conquest 
and 1300 compelled the steady colonization of the waste, with the result 
that the arable fields already touched the parish boundary at certain points 
by the later date. Pressure was eased by the plague, and by 1500 the 
population was only half the size it had been in 1377. But in the next 
hundred years it almost doubled again, and land scarcity, aggravated by 
the engrossing of farms, again precipitated changes in use. The third 
crisis occurred in the later eighteenth century when numbers increased 
once more, and food shortage due to inadequate yields forced the enclosure 
of the open fields. The account of population trends is here only 
summarized and should be read in a more detailed exposition printed in 
the Transactions of the Leicestershire Archaeological and Historical Society, 
vol. xxxiii, 1957. 

The book ends with a valuable essay on cottage architecture between 
1400 and 1800 and includes several plans of houses in Wigston. It also 
contains some helpful maps and fine photographs. It is to be hoped that 
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the broad title of the book will succeed in its purpose of drawing the 
attention of the general reader to local studies, for here in the story of a 
small community is a mirror of the nation’s economic and social history. 
It is a book full of astute observations that wring the most from some- 
times scanty material, and also full of fascinating problems which, even 
when they go unsolved here, are likely to make more watchful those who 
follow in Dr. Hoskins’s footsteps and embark on a similar village study. 


University of Leicester Joan Trirsk 





Kent Records; Calendar of Kent Feet of Fines to the End of Henry III’s Reign. 
Edited by IRENE J. CHURCHILL, the late RatpH GrirFin and the late 
F. W. Harpman. :(Ashford: Kent Archaeological Society Records 
Branch, 1956.) 


Tue publication, in any version, of the feet of fines is a colossal task, to 
the accomplishment of which volume xv in the series of Kent Records 
nobly contributes. It is a task which will most properly be carried out, 
as up to now it generally has been, on a local level, but which nonetheless 
needs to be approached on more or less uniform lines. The present 
Calendar provides most of the things a historian needs. It summarizes (not 
always absolutely accurately, however) most of the contents of the 1,400 
odd fines, with a minimum use of symbols and abbreviations; it identifies 
the place names; it has an excellent index of persons and places; and it 
has a scholarly and detailed introduction by F. W. Jessup which is among 
the best available treatments of the technical aspects of early fines, the 
types of action and the forms and purposes of the agreements. But the 
most demanding historian may feel that even now he has not got quite all 
he wants. As some recent work on the feet of fines has shown, the deci- 
sion to omit the names of the justices before whom the fines were made, 
though understandable on grounds of economy (p. xviii), has deprived us 
of important information. Then again, there is much about the parties 
to the fines that the editors, with their great local knowledge, could have 
told us and that we would fain know; no one will expect to be introduced 
to all the editors’ acquaintances in the past, but outsiders would welcome 
some guidance in these intricate domestic circles, rather as we have come to 
expect help in the topography where our predecessors were left to grapple 
alone. Finally, the subject index is a very inadequate guide to the contents 
of the fines, so that it is extremely difficult to search out matters not dealt 
with by Mr. Jessup in his introduction. 

The attractions of the fine are well known, and it must certainly be 
reckoned among the major instruments whereby royal government was 
founded in the countryside. It is indeed something of a puzzle why free 
men did not use fines even more than they did. Why, for instance, did the 
parties to a mere thirteen or so out of the numerous land transactions in 
Wye think it worth getting a fine in the royal courts? Here, and in 
Kent as a whole, there were countless humble free men, but, far more often 
than not, they were satisfied with an ordinary charter under their own (or 
aneighbout’s) seal. Even the free men of Norfolk, where fines were much 
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more numerous, did not really behave all that differently. Cost was no 
doubt a factor, though seldom a weighty one. The apparent decline in the 
popularity of fines in the last decade of Henry III’s reign, noted by Mr. 
Jessup (p. xx), probably reflects a weakening of their legal force. And 
fines must also have been constantly threatened in less sophisticated ways; 
bars to third parties were all very well, but to many freemen, their 
lord’s confirmation and protection must have seemed—and been—more 
crucial than the king’s. But the chief reason for the relatively limited 
number of fines was the trouble of waiting on the justices. In Richard’s 
and John’s reigns, this normally meant going at least to Westminster or 
thereabouts, often far beyond. In Henry’s the situation eased, but, 
unless we assume that fines often refer to previous transactions (a point 
needing investigation), the flood of fines made before the justices when 
they sat locally suggests a great loss of business in the intervals between 
the eyres. Perhaps Edward, who easily grasped the intricacies of fines, 
would have had a solution; but by his reign it was probably too late, for 
men who have successfully used a charter for practically nothing, will not 
easily be persuaded into using a fine for half a mark or more. 

Even so, the fines are representative of free society in Kent as hardly 
any other single collection of documents could be. The Cinque Ports 
and probably the Lowy of Tonbridge dealt with most of their own fines, 
but, unlike the inhabitants in many English boroughs (e.g. in Norfolk or 
Essex), those of the other Kentish boroughs made comparatively frequent 
use of royal fines; there are, for instance, about eighty fines relating to 
property in Canterbury and its suburbs. Two general points discussed 
by Mr. Jessup are still puzzling. He suggests that few of the Kentish 
fines originated in genuine litigation and contrasts this with the Norfolk 
fines. If this contrast in fact exists, it is most likely due to the different 
periods covered by the published collections. Alternatively, as suggested 
ante, \xviii (1953), 305, the Norfolk fines also include a much higher 
proportion of fictitious suits than their editor allowed. But, secondly, if 
the suits were fictitious, how much of the rest of the documents was 
fictitious also, e.g. those under a writ of warranty of charter (p. xxxiv). 
More particularly, what of the monetary. consideration which figures in so 
many fines? Mr. Jessup adduces some important evidence suggesting 
that in John’s reign at least, some if not all of these considerations represent 
the actual purchase price, but that by the early fourteenth century (and by 
stages which can be glimpsed in the growing frequency of round sums) 
the monetary considerations noted on the fines were normally fictitious 
and were merely ‘included so as to ensure that the record shall be complete 
on its face’ (p. lxxxvii). This point still needs further investigation. In 
the thirteenth century prattice probably varied. The considerations when 
rent charges alone were being transferred seem to be genuine more often 
in the Kentish fines (¢.g. pp. 159, 169, 173 f£., &c.) than in the Warwick- 
shire ones. As for a later time, we may (but need not) reject the 
considerations as fictitious because they are so often twenty times the 
assessed annual value; but the steps by which any such fiction was 
established could still aid our understanding of land prices in the middle 
ages. A comparison of charters and fines relating to the same trans- 
actions will help here. It will also, as Mr. Jessup’s examples show 
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(pp. xliv-xlvii), raise the general problem of the completeness of each 
type of document. What, for instance, are we to make of the charter 
which omitted a rent of £8 per annum for the life of the grantor 
(p. xlvii)? 

Those who look to any collection of Kentish documents for the local 
peculiarities they reveal will not be too disappointed here. Partible 
inheritance, extreme fragmentation and irregularity of holdings, the 
widow’s free bench of a half instead of dower of a third of her husband’s 
property; these witnesses of gavelkind are very frequent, even though the 
tenure is seldom mentioned by name (perhaps contemporaries were 
already getting very puzzled by it); there are the familiar Wealden denes 
(pp. 267, 287) and one mention of the curious pasture payment dangeria; 
and there are occasional reflections of Kent’s importance in the production 
of salt. But, given the obvious enough fact of local variations every- 
where, it may be necessary to pay more attention to the similarities than 
to the differences between Kent and the rest of southern England. All 
the justices and many of the litigants moved in this much wider world, 
which constantly eroded the remnants of Jutish (or any other) localism. 
The acre and the perch—albeit of local size, no doubt—were driving out 
the sulung and the yoke. The inconveniences of partible inheritance 
could be limited by the coparceners managing the property jointly, and 
more permanently overcome by family agreements which left one of the 
heirs in sole possession. By the thirteenth century, if not long before, 
local variations will be misunderstood except against this common 


background. ‘This important calendar allows us to see both in fair 
measure. 


Corpus Christi College, Oxford T. H. Astron 







Select Cases in the Council of Henry VII. Edited by the late C. G. BAYNE 
and completed by W. H. Dunnam Jr. (London: Quaritch, for the 
Selden Society, 1958. £3 13s. 6d.) 


Tuis book has been a long time in the making. As Professor Plucknett 
tells us in an introductory note, Bayne had completed the monograph on 
the early Star Chamber, which forms the introduction to the present 
volume, as early as 1937, and though he worked on for ten years more, 
the completion of the edition by Mr. Dunham has occupied yet another 
decade. It would appear from internal evidence that Mr. Dunham did 
not think it right to alter the study in any way by taking note of more 
recent work. In consequence the book was in some respects behind the 
times before ever it appeared; in such matters as the career of Reginald 
Bray, the making of the privy council, or the nature of Henry VII’s policy 


1 E.g. field systems. This calendar adds considerably to the examples of villages in 
which certain holdings at least were scattered in several larger fields (see the list pp. cvi 
ff.), and prompts the important suggestion (p. cviii) of a possible connection between 
such arrangements and early ‘ Saxon’ colonization, by contrast with different field 


systems in the sites of later settlement such as those in the Weald; compare the similar 
contrast in Warwickshire. 
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it should be treated as belonging to 1947 rather than 1958.1 This neces- 
sarily detracts a little from its value, but Bayne’s concerns were really 
so narrowly confined that the harm is not great. A second preliminary 
criticism, which can onlv be suggested here, concerns the value of pub- 
lishing useful monographs as introductions to expensive collections of 
documents which tend to be difficult to obtain. Bayne’s work originally 
consisted of a dissertation on Henry VII’s Star Chamber, and essentially 
it has remained that. Yet he was persuaded to collect more of those cases 
of which Leadam had already published a selection, and the book was in 
the end called ‘ Cases in the Council’. It may be said at once that this 
is probably a better title than Leadam’s ‘ Cases in Star Chamber ’, but 
Bayne’s introduction habitually speaks of Star Chamber rather than council 
(he makes a case of sorts for this on p. Ixxvi) and bears all the marks of 
having been written in advance of the collection which it introduces. 

It is quite true that some of the cases selected for publication have a 
special institutional interest, and one is of course always grateful for more 
of this material in print. Of even greater value is the inclusion of what 
Bayne and Dunham (following the Elizabethans) call the Liber Intrationum, 
a transcript of all that can be recovered of the council registers of Henry 
VII’s time. Copies of these in the Harleian, Huntington and other 
collections have been known for long, but to have them conflated into 
something like a register again (with careful notes on the sources of the 
various entries) is most welcome. Yet here once more the genesis of 
the book makes itself disconcertingly felt. The introduction consists 
essentially of three parts. Im the first place it discusses Henry VII’s 
council—establishment, personnel, committees, etc. Next it analyses the 
1487 act ‘pro camera stellata’. The bulk of it is concerned with the 
council as a court—with Star Chamber in all its details. This last point 
rests almost entirely on one kind of source, the surviving Star Chamber 
proceedings for Henry VII’s reign which amount to no more than 194 
cases (p. Ixxiii). The publication of the Liber has assisted in the first part 
of the introduction but not in the last; neither the council as an institution 
nor the court of Star Chamber receive sufficient, or sufficiently based, 
analysis. Only the second part of the introduction does work which need 
never be done again. Here Bayne not only elaborates the view established 
by Pollard that the tribunal created by the act and the council as a court 
are two different things which have little to do with each other, but also 
produces hitherto unknown evidence of the tribunal’s activity and makes 
a strong case for believing that the criminal jurisdiction later exercised 
by Star Chamber was in Henry VII’s reign usually attended to by the 
special committee of the act. The discussion of the act supersedes, and 
in part nullifies, all earlier writing on the subject. 

There is no room here to engage in a full examination of the many 
problems raised in this important book, but something must be said on 


1Cf. W. C. Richardson, ‘ Sir Reginald Bray ’, Tudor Chamber Administration (1952), 
pp. 451 ff.; S. E. Thorne (ed.), Robert Constable’s Reading on Prerogativa Regis (1949); 
G. R. Elton, Tudor Revolution in Government (1953), esp. pp. 316 ff.; and ‘ Henry VII: 
Rapacity and Remorse ’, Hist. Journal (1958), pp. 21 ff. More surprising is the absence 
of any reference to Mr. Dunham’s own articles on the council of Henry VIII (esp. in 
Huntingdon Lib. Quart., vol. vii), which appeared in 1943. 
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the two big issues: the nature of the council as a political body, and the 
kind of court the Star Chamber was in this period. Though Bayne has 
done a good deal to advance understanding of the first point, he has 
ultimately left it in the air. His analysis of Henry VII’s councillors will 
provide a good starting-point for further study, and he may have done 
something to exorcise the legend of a purely ‘ middle-class’ body of 
advisers; but he neither sufficiently investigates individuals nor even 
performs the elementary task of discovering how large the council was 
at any given moment. Statements about the novelty of the institution 
(ascribing it to Edward IV: p. xxiii) raise doubts, and the so-called 
council attendant appears here as far too institutional. We are still left 
in doubt who it was travelled with the king, or what happened to the 
various groups of councillors in term time. Bayne makes the very 
interesting suggestion that the registers of the court of Requests (which 
survive almost complete from 1493) record business done before the 
king’s councillors attendant ‘ wherever he might be’. He goes so far as 
to say (p. xxv) that ‘ all we know of the Council in attendance is that under 
the name of Court of Requests it was assiduous in the trial of civil suits ’, 
but this is both less and more than the facts warrant. We cannot be sure 
that the peripatetic ‘ court ’ was held by all the councillors in attendance; 
we need not doubt, as Bayne does, that councillors in attendance on the 
king acted (as those attending on him at Westminster in term time certainly 
did) as advisers; we cannot even at present make any serious distinction 
between the hearing of civil pleas on progress (‘ Requests ’) and the same 
work at Westminster (‘ Star Chamber’). Bayne was going to investigate 
the court of Requests; since he did not live to do this, we must consider 
the whole subject, and with it the out-of-term activities of the council, 
as an open question. 

However, the real concern of this book is with the council sitting as a 
court at Westminster, and here Bayne’s analysis not only entirely replaces 
Leadam’s but in such matters as procedure, competence, and punishments 
provides some very welcome light. Bayne’s chief contention is that 
Henry VII’s Star Chamber was mainly a court for civil suits between 
private parties. Even its jurisdiction in riot was largely set in motion by 
private bills and only very rarely by the government. Contrary to 
received opinion, it was therefore not Henry VII’s weapon for the en- 
forcement of the law and the restoration of order. Bayne stresses its 
moderation, calling it ‘ the mildest-mannered tribunal that ever sentenced 
a criminal ’ (p. clxxii). Much of this new view must certainly be accepted. 
The presence of so many civil suits, on matters which the Elizabethan 
Star Chamber would have regarded as outside its competence, is striking, 
though their chief meaning is to underline how little the ‘ Star Chamber ’ 
had yet developed into a proper and separate court. More important is 
Bayne’s demonstration that official prosecutions for the notorious re- 
taining offences took place either before the 1487 tribunal or (very fre- 
quently) at common law. Indeed, there is here every indication that the 
Crown did not at this time deliberately abandon the traditional law- 
enforcing agencies, and that the growth of conciliar jurisdiction may in 
great part have been due to pressure from suitors. But the argument 
cannot carry entire conviction because it rests solely on the proceedings. 
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To argue (as Bayne does) from the absence of evidence when only 194 
cases survive for twenty-four years would seem dangerous in the extreme. 
Moreover, the proceedings can be helped out by other evidence, some of 
which Bayne himself here prints, though he makes no use of it in his dis- 
cussion of the council as a court. The Liber Intrationum, for instance, is 
prefaced by a note based upon the lost registers from which the Liver itself 
is drawn, and this note claims that under Henry VII the Star Chamber 
dealt with every sort of crime as well as civil disputes, and also with 
political matters (pp. 6f.). Some of the extracts, too, suggest that the 
council heard more criminal cases at the king’s or a subject’s suit than the 
surviving proceedings confirm. A case of riot dismissed to the king’s 
own hearing (p. 8); Robin of Redesdale arrested at the council’s suit 
(ibid.); a man summoned by subpoena in a case of murder (p. 11); a 
general order referring rioters to punishment by king and council (ébid.); 
enquiries into an alleged embracery (p. 17); 1 a case of false imprisonment 
(p. 20); not to mention a long list of matters dealt with in ten days in 
1488 (p. 21)—thé examples pile up. 

The trouble would seem to be twofold. On the one hand, Bayne 
wrote his study of Star Chamber before he had a chance of seeing the 
important Huntington Library manuscripts on which the Liber, as here 
printed, so largely rests; ? and Mr. Dunham made no changes in the text. 
But more serious is the fact that, despite disavowals,? Bayne was prepared 
to treat the court of Star Chamber as established and distinct from the 
council acting in other capacities at a time when this is probably erroneous. 
With great lucidity he shows how primitive and informal its procedure 
could be, how different its dealings and even its scope from those of the 
Elizabethan Star Chamber; he even demonstrates with some cogency 
(p. Ixxvi) that to call the institution by the name of court of Star Chamber 
is an anachronism. Nevertheless he not only always uses the term but 
treats certain council activities as specifically Star Chamber work and 
ignores the very real difficulties which this creates. Insofar as the ‘ Star 
Chamber’ kept a record of transactions, it is plain from the words of 
those who saw the books and made extracts from them that the only 
record existed in an undifferentiated council book. In this were entered 
all the doings of the council sitting at Westminster in term time, and it 
is quite possible that the so-called registers of the court of Requests 
represent a similar book kept by the councillors on progress with the 
king. Important and sound as much of Bayne’s work is, the basic flaw 
—a distinction between council and Star Chamber which is nowhere 
justified and produces a misleading view of ‘ the Star Chamber’s ’ work 
—cannot be overlooked. 

A few particular difficulties should be noticed. The statement on p. 
xii which identifies a council record of 1540-3 with the lost Star Chamber 
registers is wrong: the book in question is the first volume of the 


1 On p. cxix it is stated that only one case of embracery survives. But this case in 
the Liber is a different one. 


2 Cf. Professor Plucknett’s memoir on p. vi. 
’ Bayne argues (p. lxxiv) that ‘ the Council as an executive board was indistinguish- 


able from the Council as a court of law ’, yet refuses to use the records of the council as 
evidence for its curial activities. 
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privy council register kept by the clerk newly appointed in August 1540. 
On the same page, an argument is advanced that two registers must have 
been kept by the council temp. Hen. Sept.; but the evidence only suggests 
that at some time in the sixteenth century someone made an abstract 
(index ?) of the proper book of entries. The! privy council did not 
“come into existence early in Henry VIII’s reign’ (p. xxii). On page 
xxxi the prior of St. John of Jerusalem is included among the clerics on 
the council; yet the presence lists always put him fairly low among the 
laity, and the appointment appears indeed to have usually gone to a 
layman. On the same page, the civilians on the Council are written off 
too readily as ‘ of little note in the field of civil government’. A curious 
and dubious distinction is made (pp. xxx and xxxv) between courtiers and 
officials among councillors; this sort of pigeon-holing has its notorious 
dangers. The statement quoted from the Liber that the council sat ‘ in 
manner every day in the term’ (p. xlii) probably meant not daily sittings 
but sittings on any day of the week. The assertion that the Star Chamber 
records are well preserved after 1509 (p. Ixxiii) will cause surprise among 
those who have had to work on them. In the case quoted on page cvii, 
the committal of a vexatious plaintiff to await further punishment at the 
king’s pleasure does not represent ‘ an adjournment ’ but the disposal of 
a case by somewhat arbitrary action, and it may be doubted whether 
it might have ‘ occurred at any period’. One hopes that ‘ dominum 
presidentum ’ (p. xxxviii) is a misprint; by why does a volume of this 
sort, published by a learned society, translate every bit of Latin in the 
documents ? Moreover, one cannot always accept the translation. Thus 
* Jurisperitos de Concilio Regis’ (p. 15) surely means the lawyers (and 
probably the civilians) on the king’s council and not some new, obscure 
body, ‘ the legal advisers of the King’s Council’; or—to take a simpler 
case—‘ per ipsos defendentes ’ (p. 25) means ‘ by the same defendants ’ 
and not ‘ by the defendants themselves ’. 

One could continue with questions and doubts of a minor sort to 
which (it goes without saying) a work of this kind must give rise. These 
criticisms are not offered in a captious spirit. Like the larger observa- 
tions, they are intended to assist and, perhaps, to warn. The history of 
the early-Tudor council is still to be written, and Bayne has not discharged 
the task for the reign of Henry VII. So much premised, it should be 
stressed that he has greatly contributed to this fascinating and exacting 
problem. Above all, he has settled the act of 1487, has clarified the 
procedure of the council in judicial matters, and has suggested several 
new lines of investigation. 


Clare College, Cambridge G. R. Ex.ron 






L’Economie Mondiale et les Frappes Monttaires en France, 1493-1680. By 
Frank C. SPOONER. (Paris: Librarie Armand Colin, 1956.) 


IN recent years historians have been paying more attention to the monetary 
problems of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In doing so they 
are of course following the example of those contemporaries, whether 
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statesmen or merchants, who took a serious interest in economic questions. 
Dr. Spooner’s book is the most substantial and important contribution 
to such discussions since the appearance of Professor Hamilton’s work 
on Spain. It goes behind the prejudices and guesses, however under- 
standable or shrewd, of contemporaries, to one important quantitative 
source, the records of the outputs of the French mints. If Dr. Spooner 
had simply provided reliable statistics of their output of gold, silver and 
other coins, his work would still have been valuable and important. In 
fact he has attempted and in large measure accomplished much more than 
this. He has brought the output of the French mints into relationship 
with phenomena ranging from Japan to Russia and has considered 
problems of the abundance and scarcity of specie and their interactions 
upon the general economic life of Europe. In doing this he has employed 
the methods and inspirations developed by Professor Braudel and his 
school in their efforts to explore and interpret the period. Indeed occa- 
sionally some of Dr. Spooner’s more general passages seem to read almost 
like a parody of the sibylline diffuseness, characteristic of too much of the 
contents of Annales. But probably his translator thinks in these idioms 
more readily than Dr. Spooner does. For the reader the most tiresome 
of these tricks is that of providing emphasis by sheer weight of repetition. 
In sentences the result is inflationary, reminding us that French can 
emulate the abstract sprawl of German ‘des symptémes, des signes 
précurseurs, des améliorations évidentes sont déja visibles ’, ‘ L’important 
serait de déterminer, de mesurer ces diverses inflations et de les étudier 
selon les temps différents de la conjoncture’. This repetitiveness applies 
also to general themes. For instance assent to the true and important, if 
familiar, proposition that France was a country of strongly diversified 
regions is weakened rather than strengthened by its importunate repetition. 

If Dr. Spooner has some of the minor vices of the Aznales school, he 
also has all the major virtues of the best of them and this is saying much. 
He pursues a quantitative approach and produces statistical illustrations 
of the highest quality in a series of well designed diagrams and excellent 
analytical maps. He not only displays deep interest and concern in his 
subject, but a real ability to stimulate his readers to think about new 
problems and old catchwords. The reader solely interested in the most 
general import and conclusions of his work may find these familiar, but 
this is only because they have already been expounded and published by 
Dr. Braudel and Dr. Spooner to the international historical congress at 
Rome in 1955. These present the first half of the sixteenth century as an 
age dominated by gold, then from 1540 to 1560 “ le passage se fait d’une 
abondance d’or 4 une abondance d’argent, avec les multiples torsions que 
signifie cet immense glissement’’. From 1550 to 1680 there was a scarcity 
or at times a lack of gold, while from about 1600 a change begins, clearly 
apparent after 1620, due first to the failure of American silver production 
to continue to increase and then subsequently to its sharp decline, ‘ Mais 
le plus curieux, en ces années de vie économique difficile et morose, 
c’est le double réle joué par les monnaies de cuivre et le crédit. Les 
terribles inflations de cuivre nous permettent de parler d’un coup d’état, 
d’une revolution du cuivre’, ‘il y a eu a la fois déflation métallique et 
dans une large mesure, ceci compensant cela, une inflation de cuivre et de 
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papier’. While gold does become more important again, the period 
from 1607 is called ‘la phase du cuivre’. The idea that there was infla- 
tion owing to an increase in the amount of credit is an interesting one 
which certainly deserves attention, but Dr. Spooner has not yet produced 
conclusive evidence in support of it. 

It is against this general background that the monetary experiences 
of France are viewed. Yet here a difficulty emerges. The conception 
of the first half of the sixteenth century as an age of gold seems to have 
arisen from the study of the French mint statistics, though on that basis 
it might have been more exact to call it the age of gold and dillon. The 
idea of the revolutionary role of copper in the seventeenth century derives 
from the monetary experience of Spain: the French statistics do not in 
fact show copper playing a preponderant role, or even a very important 
one. From 1608 to 1635 copper coins averaged less than 6 per cent of the 
total output of the French mints and came to only 710,000 livres. The only 
important coinage of copper was one of nearly 4 million livres in 1649-52. 
This should be compared with the total output in 1600-52 of 222 million 
livres (of which only 54 million were coined before 1641), while in 
Castile during the period 1599-1626 41 million ducats of copper were 
coined. It is true that Dr. Spooner cites complaints from the officers of 
the mints in 1626, 1628 and 1636-7 that parts of France were being 
flooded with foreign copper coins: Spanish ones at Bayonne, Flemish 
in the north west, those from Avignon and Orange in the Rhone valley. 
But the wording of these remonstrances surely cannot be taken too 
literally, while their lateness and isolation seem a dubious basis for label- 
ling the period from 1607 as an age of copper for the whole of France. 
Viewed from the French and English mints the age was one of the 
alternate domination of gold and silver. Gold dominated English out- 
put 1608-31 and that of France 1629-42. Perhaps this is too literal a 
reading of a piece of general terminology, designed to command attention 
and emphasize differences, but it is one which might mislead the reader 
who does not trouble to study the detailed statistics. 

Dr. Spooner had investigated the output of the English mint in- 
dependently of Dr. Gould, but his comparisons with France are rather 
disappointing. He remarks that English output follows the trend of the 
Paris mint down to 1630 and that ‘ Durant la troisiéme décade les frappes 
d’or dominent légérement’. This is puzzling, as a glance at his graph 26 
will show. In the years 1621-30 Paris issued 32,000 livres of silver and 
1 million of gold, while 92 per cent of London’s issues were gold. 
Moreover as London’s output is that of England, it might have been 
instructive to compare it with that of France, instead of Paris alone, parti- 
cularly since we find that gold was only 36 per cent. of French output in 
1621-30. More general comparisons between the two countries are 
interesting, but they are very laborious to make, since unfortunately Dr. 
Spooner has not provided any cumulative totals of French output, only 
annual ones. According to my own shaky arithmetic the contrast be- 
tween France and England in the second half of the sixteenth and the 
first half of the seventeenth centuries is remarkable. During 1558-1600 
England coined some £5,150,000 (including recoinage of nearly £800,000), 
of which total 18 per cent was gold, the total annual average coined 
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being some £124,000; France coined some 74 million livres, of which 
19 per cent was gold, an annual average of about 1,700,000. From 
1600 to 1640 England coined {£12,300,000, of which 68 per cent was 
gold, while France coined only some 53,400,000 livres, of which 37 per 
cent was gold. Given the size and population of France its output 
seems relatively small, even after allowing for quite a large circulation of 
foreign coins. ‘The contrast is even greater for the years 1610-22, when 
England’s average annual output was £191,000, that of France only 
687,000 livres. It is true that (1641-53) France coined 191,800,000 livres, 
but much of this includes two major recoinages of both gold and silver. 
Unfortunately Dr. Spooner does not indicate how much of this was due 
to the recoinages, nor does he tell us whether or not his sources contain 
the answer. For the sixteenth century Dr. Spooner believes that the 
variations in the output of the individual French mints are indicative of 
differences in the wealth and prosperity of the several regions. It would 
be interesting to know whether he believes international comparisons 
can be meaningful and, if so, how such differences should be interpreted. 
Again on a minor point one might have thought that the great increases 
in the burden of French taxation after 1630 (by 1639 the annual total was 
about 100 million) would soon have made it necessary to coin more silver, 
yet during 1630~42 silver was less than 10 per cent of the total output and 
less silver was coined than in the preceding twelve years. Altogether the 
phenomena of the early seventeenth century and their interpretation 
remain more mysterious than those of the sixteenth century. Obviously 
this is not Dr. Spooner’s fault, but a reflection of the lack of information 
or even inspired general guesses, once we get beyond ‘ Braudel’s century ’ 
and the general notion of a turning point in the European economy 
between 1600 and 1620. Perhaps Dr. Spooner could have helped by 
providing a discussion of contemporary ideas comparable to his excellent 
discussion of Malestroit and Bodin. If the depression of the sixteen- 
twenties evoked no comments on the monetary problems of France, this 
is another contrast with England which would deserve mention. 

Some misprints have been noticed; the cross reference from page 291, 
note 1 is obscure, on page 523 the first heading giving 1533 should be 
1523, On page 527 the heading 1600 should be 1609, page 315 the ‘ Nu- 
pieds ’ of Normandy are dated 1610-20. On the whole the book is well 
produced. Indeed in one respect his publishers might be thought to 
have served Dr. Spooner too well: by providing twenty-nine plates of 
coins, to which comparatively little reference is made in the text, they 
must have greatly increased the price of a book which ought to be 
carefully studied by everyone interested in the economic and general 
history of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


Trinity College, Oxford J. P. Coopzr 


The New Cambridge Modern History, volume ii: The Reformation 1520-1559. 
Edited by G. R. Exron. (Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 
37s. 6d.) 


THE second volume of the New Cambridge Modern History has some merits. 
Since most of the review to follow will not deal with those merits, they 
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should receive their due homage at the outset. They consist in the high 
quality and intrinsic value of several of the individual chapters. In 
themselves as individual efforts some of those chapters are good, one is 
most interesting, and three are excellent—thoughtful and fresh contri- 
butions to our understanding of the age of Reformation. Those three 
chapters are H. Koenigsberger’s on ‘ The Empire of Charles V in Europe ’, 
A. R. Hall’s on ‘Intellectual Tendencies: Science’ and J. R. Hale’s 
on, ‘ Armies, Navies, and Art of War’. In its treatment of political 
theory G. R. Elton’s ‘ Constitutional Development and Political Thought 
in Western Europe’, is not adequate; but, in trying to render intelli- 
gible the institutional foundations of what he bashfully refuses to call 
either ‘ New Monarchy’ or ‘ Renaissance Monarchy’, Elton makes an 
interesting and courageous attempt to penetrate into the character and to 
understand the working parts of those peculiar and effective governmental 
entities which dominated the dominant part of Europe in the early 
sixteenth century. On some details he slips a bit—he underestimates 
the role of the gouverneur in France and overestimates the role of the 
bailli, for example; and he would have done better to look squarely and 
hard at the operation of the Burgundian state rather than to attempt 
unsuccessfully to pay it small heed. Yet despite its limitations, Elton’s 
chapter is perhaps the most important in the volume. 

Granted the high quality of the several chapters above mentioned and 
the solidity of several others, we must ask why this second volume of the 
New Cambridge Modern History is not satisfactory, why—not to put too 
fine a point on it—it is a failure. Of course to the idealist any colla- 
borative general history will fall short of the splendid work that he 
dimly envisages. But if one sets one’s sights a good deal lower, if one 
only asks that a new collaborative work be as good as the better preceding 
ones, this volume is still a failure. It is not as good, for instance, as the 
corresponding volume in the French series, Peuples et Civilisations. 

Failure in a collaborative effort can take place at the level of execution 
or at the level of planning. The Reformation fails at both levels. With 
respect to execution, it is symptomatic that all the best chapters lie 
by-and-large in the area of analytical history rather than in the area of 
narrative history. In none of the best chapters is the most urgent question, 
“What happened next, and why?’ None of these outstanding chapters 
are marked by extraordinary grace of style; the writing is competent 
and forthright, but no more than that. None of them deal with currents 
of events running toward a crisis and its resolution. They lack, therefore, 
all the external advantages that are usually supposed to make history 
exciting. Nevertheless all four of these chapters are exciting. They are 
exciting because each of the authors manifestly felt that the questions he 
was dealing with were worth a serious and concentrated intellectual effort; 
and the authors all succeeded in transmitting to the reader the sense that 
they cared about what they were doing and the sense that what they were 
doing was worth caring about. 

One other thing the best chapters have incommon. They do not deal 
with the religious upkcavals of the age on the continent at all. The 
chapters that do deal with these upheavals are without exception dis- 
appointing. It is almost as if the authors of the focal chapters of The 
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Reformation had entered into a strange conspiracy to make one of the 
greatest spiritual crises in the history of the Western World into a thun- 
dering bore. Since it is unlikely that this happened, there must be some 
other explanation for the uniform inadequacy of the chapters that lie 
at the heart of the book. One obvious defect is that of proportion. 
For reasons altogether unfathomable, religious events in Scandinavia, 
the Baltic and Eastern Europe receive almost ten times as much space, 
the Reformation in Finland and Livonia alone receive as much space, 
as the whole work of John Calvin to 1559, five years before his death. 
But the trouble goes beyond the matter of proportion. Not a single 
writer of the narrative chapters on the continental religious conflict 
manifests that continuous concern with what he is writing about which 
characterizes the best chapters of the book. The least pedestrian, 
Gordon Rupp, takes fire when he analyses Luther’s soul struggle; but his 
tale of the Reformation movement in Germany is so casual and haphazard 
as to betray either the indifference of the author or the injudicious com- 
pression and cutting of the editor. 

So general a failure, however, perhaps calls for an explanation beyond 
that of individual deficiency. It may be a consequence of the whole 
development of history-writing in the past half century. In effect, we 
have become increasingly adept at exact historical analysis, but concomi- 
tantly we have lost the art of telling tales of the great deeds and doings of 
times past. Very few of us have seriously attempted to bring to bear 
on the sweep of large events the findings of the analytical investigators 
of the history of law, administration, finance, sentiment, warfare, agri- 
culture, business and a dozen other regions which those investigators 
have explored. The courage to attempt this feat produces the highest 
historical rewards, as Dr. Baron’s superb chapter in the first volume of 
the new Cambridge History shows. It is hard to do, of course; but 
‘all excellent feats are as difficult as they are rare’; and the alternative 
seems to be to write the narrative history of tremendous events in 
such a way as to leave the reader not caring a damn about those 
events nor understanding why anyone else should care a damn about 
them. : 

Yet the deficiencies of The Reformation do not lie wholly in the exe- 
cution of the plan of the New Cambridge Modern History; in part they are 
inherent in the plan itself, which imposes insuperable difficulties on 
contributors and editors alike. The deficiencies of that plan are numerous, 
and they have become evident enough over the years, as one Cambridge 
History after another—Modern, Medieval, Ancient, British Empire, 
English Literature—has appeared with the same format. Surely the 
substance of history writing and its appropriate form are not so completely 
divorced that six decades of progress in the former can be supposed to 
require no rethinking of the latter. 

Chopping the history of Europe into chunks roughly a half-century in 
length, hacking those chunks into twenty-odd slivers, topical, regional, 
or other, and then passing these slivers out among as many experts is an in- 
vitation to disaster. (1) It demands of the editor the virtues of Griselda, 
Napoleon, Talleyrand, and Simon Legree—a relatively rare combina- 
tion. It is hard enough to ride berd on three or four collaborators. 
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How to do it on a score? Dr. Elton quite evidently and quite in- 
telligibly did not ride herd at all. The consequence is that fully a third 
of the chapters in The Reformation are slovenly, or banal, or incoherent, 
or unreadable, or, in one instance, reflect an unfortunate and uncritical 
admiration for the ejaculatory obfuscations of Lucien Febvre at his worst. 
(2) By adhering to the general order of the older Cambridge Histories 
The Reformation achieves an effect that is literally preposterous—hind-end- 
fore. All but one of the chapters providing a frame and setting for the 
events of the era—the chapters on institutional structure, military methods 
and potentials, and intellectual outlook—are placed after the crucial 
narrative chapters. The overall impression is that of stagehands franti- 
cally shoving the sets on stage after the play is over. (3) The frag- 
mentation of the tasks results in the failure of the work to attain its 
stated objectives: ‘The new issue of the Cambridge Modern History 


has been planned . . . as a coherent body of judgments true to ract’ 
(Sir George Clark, ‘ General Introduction ’, i. p, xxiv). Presumably the 
crucial historical transformation of the era—‘ what . . . gives coher- 


ence to those forty years’ (G. R. Elton, ‘Introduction’, ii. 1)—are 
the religious revolution, the gradual development and organization of 
the Catholic counter offensive, and the growth, through internal consoli- 
dation and through external diplomatic pressure and military conflict 
of the European state system. Of none of these transformations does 
The Reformation provide a well-structured account. These elements 
of coherence should provide the bonds to hold the volume together; 
instead they almost wholly vanish into the interstices left by ‘ the spe- 
cialists ’ between their chapters. 

At the end of his shrewd and witty general introduction to the New 
Cambridge Modern History, Sit George Clark states the operative creed of 
the undertaking: 

The writers of the separate chapters and the editors of the separate volumes are 
not bound by detailed instructions but only by their agreement in the guiding 
principles which have been stated here. They represent many schools of thought 
and many specialized branches of research; but so great is their common inheri- 
tance that they hope, by means of all this diversity, to create an articulated history. 

Hope springs eternal, but it rarely is fulfilled when it flies in the face of 
both experience and reason. Employing new men to slap new data onto 
the old framework has not sufficed—as one might have predicted in 
advance that it would not suffice—‘ to create an articulated history ’. 


Washington University, St. Louis J. H. Hexrer 





Acts of the Privy Council of England, 1628 July-1629 April. Prepared by 
R. F. Moncer. (London: H.M.S.O., 1958. £5 §s.) 








ProBABLY each new volume of the Acts of the Privy Council is a source 
both of pleasure and of pain to students of the period which it covers. 
It is satisfactory to find that what we may have had to take on trust from 
contemporary letter-writers can sometimes be confirmed or corrected by 
indisputable evidence; but it is inevitably disappointing to be reminded 
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how effectually the Council secrets were and are withheld from curious 
outsiders. So much of what the registers might have told us was care- 
fully excluded from the record and can never now be fully known. 
These general considerations apply in full measure to a volume concerned 
with ten months of critical importance and great obscurity. Perhaps 
never before had the government of the Stuarts been held in such 
contempt or the sense of national dishonour reduced public morale to 
so dangerous a level. The duke of Buckingham was assassinated in 
August, La Rochelle fell in October and Charles’s third parliament was 
dissolved in anger in March. Of these stirring events the Council 
register has almost nothing to say. It may be salutary to be reminded 
that the routine work of government had to be carried on in spite of them, 
but this is poor compensation for the disappointing contribution the 
register is able to make to our understanding of government policy and 
our knowledge of those responsible for shaping it. 

The shock of Buckingham’s death produced a temporary paralysis in 
the administration, never at its most vigorous in the long vacation. It 
was not until the king returned to London and presided at two full 
Council meetings at the end of September that a fresh start could be 
attempted. In October responsible ministers ventured to express the 
hope that it might now be possible to apply ‘ the medicine of a constant 
and settled form of government ’, the only ‘remedy, in Carleton’s view, 
for the distempers of the state. The duke was to have no successor; the 
king himself was to have the total direction and to leave ‘ the executory 
part to every man within the compass of his own charge’. This meant 
in practice that the affairs of state were largely conducted by the king 
outside the council chamber, at best with the advice of the officers of 
state immediately concerned, at worst in consultation only with the few 
councillors whose opinions were congenial. The Council itself certainly 
did not succeed in recovering the prestige and authority it had lost in 
Buckingham’s time. The king’s own attendances continued to be 
exceptional. The register records that he presided at one meeting in 
October, one in December, two in February, one in March and four in 
April; but occasional reference to acts done in his presence on other days 
suggests that he may from time to time have put in brief and unrecorded 
appearances for the transaction of particular items of business. Even so, © 
it would be hard to justify the statement made to the Commons after a 
full meeting on 22 February that the king was ‘for the moste parte’ 
present at the council board. The statement continues: ‘ And if he had 
beene at any tyme from the Councell Board yet he was acquainted with 
theire doeings and gave full direccion in it’, and this was no doubt the 
case. It is not often that the register so clearly reveals the reason for the 
king’s presence in Council; frequently the occasion for it must have 
arisen from business not reported. But in this case the official ‘ act’ 
speaks for itself; the intention was to present a united front in face of 
the Commons’ persistent attempts to draw a distinction between the 
actions of the king himself and the actions of his servants. The authority 
of king, Council Board and customs officers was in future to be regarded 
as one and indivisible, and the age-old parliamentary convention of a 
virtuous king betrayed by evil councillors was sharply repudiated. On 
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some other occasions when the king brought business before the Council, 
it was for the purpose of ensuring that the Board should take responsi- 
bility for grave decisions which might afterwards be called in question. 
On 26 November, the order to disband the Scottish troops, the final 
indication that England’s participation in the European wars was over, 
was carefully recorded as having been debated in full Council and 
‘unanimously resolved by the whole Boarde’. Responsibility for 
deciding which questions should be referred to the judgment of the 
Board rested entirely with the king. We know, from Carleton, that they 
were not asked to debate the prorogation of parliament and there is no 
indication that they played any part in its dissolution. 

The only one of the council committees which is likely to have been 
concerned in the formation of policy is the committee for foreign affairs. 
This body enjoyed a certain prestige, but the register tells us nothing 
beyond the fact of its existence and the names of its members. In a 
useful note at the beginning of a new volume of his register, the clerk has 
listed the committees sitting at that date. The committees for Ireland 
and for trade, like the committee for foreign affairs, were standing 
committees for which there were precedents. Others were added as 
occasion arose; there was an ad hoc committee to conduct a post-mortem 
into the final failure to relieve La Rochelle and others, perhaps more 
permanent, for trained bands and for the order of knighthood. Full 
meetings of the Council show marked fluctuations in attendance and in 
frequency, not always to be explained by the rhythm of term and vacation 
ot by the movements of the court. Forty-two nominal councillors are 
listed at the beginning of 1629, but the list includes many who were 
disqualified from attending by reason of age, infirmity or the mere 
displeasure of the king. Actual attendances varied from twenty-eight to 
three. In general it can be said that meetings of more than twenty or less 
than eight were unusual. In the July preceding Buckingham’s death 
the Council held no less than twenty meetings, five attended by the king 
and fourteen by the duke. This remarkable activity is explained by what 
had come to be a seasonal occupation in recent years, the preparation and 
equipment of an expeditionary force; it would not be paralleled when 
naval and military enterprises were abandoned. December was the 
busiest of the succeeding months with thirteen meetings, and January 
the lightest with five. The ‘acts’ for July occupy seventy-five pages 
compared with forty for December. Since 1625 the main preoccupation 
of the Council had been the conduct of the wars and its registers in these 
years were inflated in much the same way that the files of modern govern- 
ment departments are multiplied initime of war. We see here the turn 
of the tide; Council business tends to fall off as the active stage of the 
conflict draws to an end. It is only a beginning, for the process of 
disengagement was to be slow; both French and Spanish wars outlasted 
the limits of this volume, and war administration continued to provid 
by far the largest share of Council business. The possibility of invasior 
by one or both of our enemies could not yet be ruled out; in particular 
an attack upon the Channel Islands was feared. Heavy losses were still 
inflicted by the Dunkirkers upon overseas and coastal shipping, even 
sailing in convoy; economic warfare was relentlessly pursued long after 
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military adventures had ended, involving a laborious system of import 
and export licences and giving rise to friction with our few allies. To 
these long-standing problems were added others characteristic of the 
transition from war to peace. The Council was much concerned to 
develop new markets to compensate for the disruption of established 
trade routes and to make plans for resumption of trade with France and 
Spain at the earliest possible moment. Perhaps its most difficult task 
was to demobilize troops and mariners mutinous for want of pay. In this 
connection we may note the Lord Deputy’s consternation on learning that 
the gaol-birds, malefactors and notorious evil-doers he had so readily 
pressed for service in England were now to be sent home; evidently the 
poor reception given to the Irish companies in Canterbury and other 
towns where they had been billeted was not the result of mere prejudice. 

The decision to disband all the troops returned from La Rochelle and 
to divert Dolbier’s notorious German horse to the service of Sweden at 
any rate disposed of fears and rumours that the country was to be kept 
in subjection by the presence of a standing army. All that the govern- 
ment could now do was to make extended use of every traditional method 
of enforcing obedience. The register provides plenty of evidence of 
widespread unrest of one sort and another, and the ‘ fetching up’ of 
refractory persons was one of the Council’s important activities. The 
nature of the offence is not always stated in the register, but the State 
Papers can usually help us. There were disorders arising out of billeting 
and unemployment in Essex, the draining of the fens in Lincolnshire, 
enclosures in Flint and general factiousness in London. The Council 
was often led to ‘ marvel that in a Civil Government such outrages 
should be committed and not repressed’. ‘There was passive resistance 
of the kind made familiar by refusers of the forced loan in 1627; now it 
was a question of defaulting at the musters, but the same obstinate 
counties tended to give trouble. The Council never wearied in its 
pursuit of sedition. Scornful and contemptuous words, whether spoken 
in ‘ mere foolery ’ by scholars of Oxford, or repeated in simple innocence 
by a boy delivering bread in Hampstead, were always worthy of investiga- 
tion. But the real challenge to authority came from the merchants, 
‘ growne to that height of presumption and insolency which hath not 
heretofore been heard of and may in no sort be tolerated’. The mer- 
chants’ refusal to pay Tonnage and Poundage makes its first appearance 
as a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand. In the pages of the register it is 
possible to watch it blowing up to a storm which was to wreck the final 
session of parliament. When the volume closes, merchants and parlia- 
ment men are in prison, their fate still uncertain. 

Although the register gives so inadequate a picture of the many-sided 
activities of the Council, profitable use can be made of it with the constant 
aid of the relevant State Papers. These are only some of its main themes; 
it is not possible to do justice to the variety and interest of many of the 
separate items of business recorded. The book appears in a new format, 
with smaller type and unpleasing paper. But there is a clearer lay-out 
and the numbering of the separate entries is an improvement. It is a 
pity that Council appearances are not indexed, for readers will want to 
know who were the councillors making up the hard core of regular 
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attendants and who were the lords whose appearance was only occasion- 


ally requested; this they must work out for themselves, In other respects 
the index is excellent. 
Somerville College, Oxford EVANGELINE DE VILLIERS 





A History of Industrial Chemistry. By F. SHeErwoop Taytor. (London: 
Heinemann, 1957.) 


THE writings of the late Frank Sherwood Taylor followed pretty exactly 
the course of the science which furnished his major historical interest: 
he began as a student of Greek alchemy and ended his last book with an 
account of modern chemical industry. In between he had written much 
on the history of science, as well as numerous textbooks of chemistry, 
while his career took him from the Museum of the History of Science at 
Oxford (as successor to its founder, R. T. Gunther) to the directorship 
of the South Kensington Science Museum. His History of Industrial 
Chemistry was composed during years when he suffered much from ill- 
health and his death preceded its publication. For this reason perhaps 
it lacks the vigour of thought and expression that characterized Sherwood 
Taylor’s earlier work; it is (for its scale) a very complete history, concise 
and well-balanced in its judgments but not its author’s most exciting book. 

In writing the history of a scientific industry there are two chief 
problems of strategy, the answering of which determines the nature of 
the book. The first arises from the distinction between the early, and 
chronologically far longer, empirical stage of the industry and the modern 
stage in which productive processes have been directed by exact scientific 
knowledge. The kinds of question that the historian must try to answer 
are not the same in each of the two historical stages. The second problem 
is one of scope: is the historian largely to confine himself to an account 
of the development of processes of manufacture, which must in some 
measure be extended to include any underlying scientific knowledge, or 
is he by taking a wider view to consider the economic implications of the 
development of techniques, and vice-versa the effects of economic patterns 
in any period upon technological change ? It may well be essential to 
inquire, in different situations, how the combination of scientific- 
technological factors with economic ones operates to determine the rates 
of innovation and of growth in production. 

Dr. Taylor proceeded, first, by drawing a rather sharp line between 
the empirical and scientific periods in chemical industry. To the former 
he devoted about a third of his space (164 pages), concluding with the 
latter part of the eighteenth century. This has the effect of making the 
transition from one type of industry to the other seem more abrupt than 
it really was (cf. p. 167), and of attaching it very definitely to the novel 
chemical theories of Lavoisier and his successors; the general modifica- 
tion in the character of industry at the same time receives little attention. 
In fact Dr. Taylor laid no special emphasis on the historical problems of 
this age of transition, so ably discussed by A. and N. Clow in their book, 
The Chemical Revolution. Secondly, Dr. Taylor decided to trespass only 
unavoidably upon the territory of the economic historian, confining 
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himself for the most part to techniques and scientific principles. We can 
learn comparatively little from him about questions of supply and demand, 
about prices and profits, about the role of dyestuffs in medieval commerce 
or that of the entrepreneur in nineteenth-century chemical industry. 
Much that he describes is relevant to the treatment of such matters but 
they have not in themselves commanded his attention and thus, for the 
whole period before the mid-nineteenth century, it is not easy to gain an 
impression of the importance of chemical arts in the history of manu- 
factures and commerce. 

Probably the first half of the book, as far as the reader’s introduction 
to the organic chemical industry of the last century, will be of the greater 
interest to historians generally. The earlier chapters contain valuable 
notes on the materials, some of them like alum vital to a major industry 
and therefore ordinary articles of trade, employed in pre-industrial crafts 
and on the manner of their use. (The word ‘ notes’ is used advisedly, 
for each chapter is broken into a series of subsections, mostly according 
to the chief material concerned, so that the effect is rather like that of an 
encyclopaedia.) The author properly stresses both the confusion and 
waste resulting from the craftsman’s total incomprehension of the 
chemical processes involved in his work, and the artistry of his achieve- 
ments despite the poverty of resources at his command—the source of 
their commercial value. The chapters on dyeing and metallurgy are 
especially significant, from the economic importance of the related manu- 
factures. The second half of the book has a narrower interest, and its 
relevance for other aspects of history is less obvious. Much of it is con- 
cerned with the development of scientific technique and theory in organic 
and inorganic chemistry, biochemistry and physics; this development is 
admirably described but will inevitably offer some difficulties to anyone 
unacquainted with the subject. Industrial history in the normal sense 
becomes distant, so that the reader needs a good deal of imagination 
(and other knowledge) to move from Dr. Taylor’s pages to the history of 
what has happened at Widnes, or Wilmington (Delaware), or the Ruhr. 
This is the greatest deficiency of his History from the point of view of the 
non-scientific historian; it is generally (for there are exceptional passages) 
too remote from the individual craftsman, manufacturer, firm and place. 
To say this is by no means to deny the value of telling the technological 
history of an industry apart from its commercial aspects; for the tech- 
nology of chemical industry the general historian may very profitably 
refer to Dr. Taylor’s book, which is learned and accurate and reasonably 
accessible to those not specially proficient in science. Until we have a 
really elaborate and complete history of the chemical manufactures 
worked out in the context of economic organization this will stand as the 
essential broad survey. 


Christ's College, Cambridge A. R. Hatt 


British Public Finance and Administration, 1774-1792. By J. E. D. Binney. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1958.) 


‘ THe revenue of the state is the state’ Burke declared. In this book 
Dr. Binney attempts a general survey of the financial system in this 
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country culminating in the golden period of Pitt’s peace administration. 
‘These years ’, he writes, ‘ witnessed the first drawing back of the curtain 
concealing from parliamentary and public view the design and action of 
the financial machine’; while, across the Channel, France slithered into 
bankruptcy and revolution. Anyone who has grappled with the in- 
tricacies of eighteenth-century administration and finance will wish to 
congratulate the author on his achievement. 

The titles of the principal chapters sufficiently indicate the plan of the 
book: (i) The beginning of Administrative Reforms, (ii) The Revenue 
and its Administration, (iii) The Expenditure and its Administration, 
(iv) The Central Administration of Finance. These are followed by a 
short chapter on the financial system as a whole, including a brief account 
of the contemporary systems in France and America, and one reviewing 
the policy of successive Chancellors of the Exchequer from Lord North 
to Pitt. The survey includes Scotland—bounty-bedded, it did well out 
of the Union—but not Ireland. Dr. Binney has one of the essential 
qualifications of an administrative historian, the capacity to look over 
one’s shoulder to examine the origins of complex administrative devices, 
e.g. accounting techniques in the exchequer, and he is at his best when 
treating of the administrative complications relating to the balances in 
the hands of such sub-accountants as the Paymaster of the Forces and the 
Treasurer of the Navy, which constituted one of the twin prongs in the 
movement for administrative reform and, incidentally, made near 
nonsense of the principle of appropriation of supply. There are, how- 
ever, certain omissions and defects in the book to which attention must 
be drawn. 

The non-specialist reader might reasonably expect samples of the 
national accounts in peace and war, such as James Postlethwayt furnished 
for the first half of the century; the difficulties in using the Declared 
Accounts for this purpose, discussed in Appendix V, do not dispose of the 
need of approximate statements of revenue and expenditure. I submit 
further that 1792, though a tempting serminus ad quem, is not a true one, 
for the real resilience of the eighteenth century financial structure, as also 
its principal weakness (direct taxation), were revealed by the strains of 
the Napoleonic wars. Dr. Binney appears to be unaware of the Report 
of the Select Committee on the Accounts of Extraordinary Services, 
1776-8. In his evidence before this committee, John Robinson, one of 
the secretaries of the treasury, stated categorically ‘that the Treasury 
knew all the contracts made by the Victualling Board were upon public 
advertisement ’, a principle subsequently extended to the floating of 
government loans. The movement for administrative reform was given 
a gratuitous impetus at the outset of the meeting of the new Parliament 
early in November 1780. On the 9th, when the House was to go into 
committee on the King’s Speech and to appoint a day for voting a supply 
* there was not a single Lerd of the Treasury nor any one person belonging 
to the Treasury in the House’. Mr. Byng, thereupon, took occasion to 
complain of ‘ the careless manner in which supplies were usually granted’ 
—which was true enough—and animadverted on the indifference with 
which the House was treated by ministers. Another reformer, Sir Philip 
Clerk Jennings, declared that ‘ there was in fact a great deal of art in the 
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apparent carelessness in the manner in which Ministers called upon that 
House to vote supplies’. On the following day, after some barbed 
criticisms of the commission for examining and stating the public 
accounts set up by Lord North earlier in the year, Jennings moved ‘ that 
they now report a progress to the House ’, which was agreed to mem. con. 
Accordingly, the examining commissioners duly presented a report in 
which they indicated the principles on which they had so far proceeded. 
This with a schedule of the assessments and net produce of the land tax 
from 1774 to 1777 inclusive, together with details of the arrears of former 
receivers, is given in Debrett Parliamentary Register, i. 57-72—but this 
important primary source is not included in Dr. Binney’s bibliography. 
It was this sequence of events which called forth John Robinson’s bitter 
criticism of ‘the slovenly manner’ in which his fellow joint secretary, 
Sir Grey Cooper, handled ‘the revenue part of the business of the 
Treasury ’ which the author prints on page 59. Again, on the question 
of the organization and practice of the treasury, Dr. Binney’s account is 
likewise too summary. While there was clearly a division of labour both 
as between the two joint secretaries as also between the four chief clerks, 
the Establishment Book of 1783 does not recognize a clear-cut differen- 
tiation of function as between the financial and patronage secretary— 
these titles are in fact not used—though undoubtedly practice during 
Lord North’s administration, as the above incident makes plain, had 
tended in that direction. William Eden, one of North’s closest political 
associates, had earlier accused him of allowing at least two-thirds of his 
time to be swallowed up in routine business at the treasury: ‘I found it, 
however, after the most earnest endeavours, impossible to get him into 
any detail necessary to regulate and methodize anything like a good 
arrangement ’, he later wrote. This raises the question of where the 
indispensable element of financial expertise was to be found at this time. 
The answer, of course, is in the chief clerks at the treasury. Half a 
century later, meetings of the treasury board had become the barest 
formality and Eden’s statement in 1780 had come true; ‘ the subordinate 
seats at the several Boards (the Treasury by no means excepted) are 
certainly nothing better than a sanctified sort of Pensions during Pleasure 
which help forward the idle courtiers to a creditable retirement with their 
forefathers and which serve also as stepping stones to industrious men 
in the course and prosecution of their indeavours to serve the King and 
his Kingdoms at the same time that they seek fair and honest advantages 
to themselves.’ It was fortunate for amateur ministers that the house of 
commons in the eighteenth century was, as Lord Chesterfield noted, 
usually prepared to swallow budgets with a gulp. Effective parliament- 
ary control over the purse is one of the hoariest of constitutional myths. 

Again, some of Dr. Binney’s statements concerning fees and salaries 
and about the extent of treasury patronage in the revenue collecting 
departments are too bald, ¢.g. in the excise which the examining com- 
missioners clearly regarded as something of a model of efficiency, the 
commissioners themselves still controlled appointments and promotions. 
Pitt paid them the compliment of transferring to them the collection of 
certain branches of the customs and the salt duties (1798). The statement 
concerning the adequacy of Walpole’s provision for the Civil List (p. 117) 
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is incorrect, for according to George Rose there were deficiencies each 
year from 1740 to 1746. The importance of the policy after 1702 of no 
further sales of Crown lands, the abuses which crept into their subsequent 
administration, their geographical distribution, e.g. there were heavy 
concentrations in the Home counties and in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 
but hardly any in the four northern counties, are all matters which call 
for further elaboration and comment. Evelesiastes ix. v. 11. is an appro- 
priate text for the administrative historian. 
University of Durham Epwarp HUuGHEs 



































A History of Modern Burma. By Joun F. Capy. (Cornell University 
Press; London: O.U.P., 1958. 60s.) 








Tue author of this book, who is Professor of History at Ohio University, 
tells us in his Preface that his aim was to write a political history of Burma 
covering the last century and a half. This, however, is not quite what 
has emerged from his labours, for although Mr. Cady begins his story 
from the accession of King Bodawpaya in 1782, he gives only a series of 
outline sketches up to 1914, when the main subject of the book, the story 
of the Burmese national movement of the twentieth century, begins. 
Again, these outline sketches cover only certain aspects of Burmese 
history, namely (a) the governmental and social systems in pre-British 
Burma, (4) British relations with Burma 1784 +1886, and (c) British rule 
in Burma 1886-1914. But they occupy too much space (184 pages) to 
function as mere background studies to the real subject of the book, nor 
does the author seem to have intended them as such. Yet they are too 
slight to serve any other purpose. Take for instance the two opening 
chapters on ‘Old Burma’. They offer an excellent summary of the 
information available in English in both contemporary accounts and later 
secondary sources. But for a really authoritative account of the subject 
it is essential to study the two main collections of Burmese state papers 
that are available, Taw Sein Ko’s Selections from the Records of the Hlutdaw * 
and Pagan Wundauk U Tin’s Myanmamin Okchokpon Sadan (The Adminis- 
tration of Burma under the Burmese Kings),° and this Mr. Cady has not 
done. 

There is also a further point that must be stressed. An authoritative 
history of nineteenth-century Burma has yet to be written, but before it 
can be attempted with any hope of success much research work into 
basic material, with the object of producing monographs and special 
studies, remains to be done. One wonders whether Mr. Cady is aware 
of the scope and nature of the task that has to be undertaken. He does 
indeed mention in his Preface that there is still an ‘enormous mass of 
undigested manuscript and printed material’ on Burma in the India 
Office archives. But he does not mention that there exists also a con- 
siderable body of Burmese material largely neglected by Western scholar- 
ship. Indeed, he goes so far as to state—also in his Preface—that ‘ the 











































































































1 The significance of this date is not clear. The Government of India’s first official 
contact with the Court of Ava was in 1795. 
? Two vols. (in Burmese) Rangoon 1889. 
® Five vols, (in Burmese), Rangoon 1931-33. 
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historical chronicles prepared under the direction of the Burmese kings 
of this period [#.e. the nineteenth century] are either non-existent or else 
woefully inaccurate’. On the contrary, printed editions have long been 
available of the two most famous ones, The Glass Palace Chronicle, com- 
piled in the reign of Bagyidaw (1819-37), and the Konbaungset Chronicle, 
compiled in the reign of Mindon (1853-78). And though for early 
Burmese history they contain much myth and legend, for the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries at least they are, within their limits, accurate and 
reliable; they provide a most valuable window into the mind of ‘ old 
Burma ’. 

What it comes to then is that Burmese history from the reign of 
Bodawpaya until the extinction of the monarchy at the end of the year 
1885 is treated by Mr. Cady entirely from the angle of relations with the 
British. In effect he says, ‘ This is what old Burma was like, and these 
are the steps by which it came under British rule’. Such a one-sided 
approach shows its defects when he comes to deal with the Burmese 
national movement of the twentieth century, for though he heads this 
section of his book ‘ The Renaissance of Burmese nationalism’, he sees 
it almost entirely as a reaction to British rule, not as a new phase of 
something with its roots deep in history. He fails also to realize how 
powerful a formative influence upon the national movement was the 
Burman’s consciousness of his country’s historical background, real or 
fancied. The stories told in the chronicles, especially those of the far-off 
legendary past, were universally known and treasured, and afforded 
extremely effective propaganda material to politicians and agitators. Mr. 
Cady does indeed say of the biggest rebellion the British had to face, that 
of Saya San, which broke out at the end of 1930, that it was ‘ based on 
traditional Burmese political and religious patterns ’, but he distinguishes 
it qualitatively from the other ‘forms of nationalist political protest ’. 
Superficially that distinction might appear to be true, but it ignores the 
extent to which everybody, even the Western educated, was under the 
influence of the Burma of the Chronicles, not even excluding its animism, 
magic and astrology. 

When the book finally settles down-to its real subject, the Burmese 
struggle for self-determination, it displays merit of no mean order. Mr. 
Cady went to Burma first in 1935 as a member of the History Department 
of the University of Rangoon and stayed there three years. He revisited 
the country in 1955-6 as a Fulbright Scholar. Thus he has had the 
great advantage of seeing things for himself under both the old and the 
new regimes. Moreover, for so recent a period there is a wealth of basic 
material available in published form. It includes large bodies of docu- 
ments connected with the legislation in London introducing dyarchy to 
Burma in 1923, separating Burma from India in 1937 and granting 
independence in 1948, a remarkable series of reports of special investiga- 
tions carried out at the instance of the British-Burma government besides 
its voluminous annual departmental reports and legislative proceedings, 
newspaper and other periodical sources in great profusion, and, in 
addition, monographs, memoirs and travel books by the score. 

The amount of work involved in going through all this material must 
have been formidable. The result, however, is a coherent, scholarly 
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and well-documented story, written with admirable detachment and 
fairmindedness. Mr. Cady does not seem to suffer from the American 
anti-colonial complex. His assessments of men and situations are 
shrewd and always worthy of respect. Moreover, this part of his book 
is a storehouse of facts; everything of importance in the political history 
of Burma during the thirty years leading to independence is set out with 
the most careful attention to detail. Its sole limitation is that it is a 
history of Burmese politics; there are only passing references to social 
and economic developments. But as a detailed and trustworthy record 
of this immensely important period the book is indispensable reading, 
and will long remain so. 
School of Oriental and African Studies, London D. G. E. Hatr 


Osterreich und der Vatican. Vol. i, 1846-1903. By FRIEDRICH ENGEL- 
Janost. (Graz: Verlag Styria, 1958. 136.) 


Tue Habsburg monarchy and the papacy were knit close together: two 
ancient institutions threatened by the growth of modern ideas. Each 
sought to support the other; yet at the same time each strove to avoid 
being entangled in the other’s ruin, a competition which the papacy 
ultimately won. The broad outlines of the story have long been known. 
Professor Engel-Janosi now brings the reinforcement of detail with his 
customary skill. The archives of the Vatican are still closed, though 
information is constantly growing for the early years of the pontificate of 
Pius IX. The hard core of this book comes from the Austrian archives 
which are here thoroughly explored; and the story has been reinforced 
by material from the French side. But Professor Engel-Janosi has 
produced much more than a precis of the diplomatic documents. He 
writes vividly, with a broad grasp; and he draws effective pictures of the 
leading figures on both sides. -Particularly he dwells on the personalities 
of the Austrian representatives, who included such well-known names as 
Bach, Maurice Esterhazy, and Hiibner. It is also convenient that this 
volume covers two pontificates of exceptional length, those of Pius IX 
and Leo XIII—pontificates of contrast but also of continuity. 

In 1846, when the book opens, Austria was indisputably the pro- 
tecting Power of the pontificate: the secular arm which barred the way 
against Italian nationalism. Metternich regarded the maintenance of the 
Roman state as an essential justification of Austria’s position in Italy; at 
the same time he urged practical reforms on the pope, as he did, equally 
ineffectively, in Lombardy-Venetia. But the reforms instituted by Pius 
IX were far from his taste. It appeared for a brief moment that the 
papacy would lead Italian nationalism against the Austrian empire. This 
danger vanished in the revolutions of 1848. Another danger took its 
place: Austria was unable to protect the pope or to restore him. The 
Austrian government could only offer Pius IX a refuge in Tyrol, if he 
chose to leave Rome. It had to accept, and even to welcome, the re- 
storation of the pope by French arms. From that moment the situation 
changed. Where there had been an Austrian protectorate, there was now 
a Franco-Austrian relationship—sometimes of partnership, sometimes of 
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competition. The absolutist government in Vienna certainly wished to 
enlist the pope against their own liberals, as they showed by the Con- 
cordat of 1855; but, so far as Rome itself was concerned, they hoped 
that this would cement an alliance with France against Sardinia and so 
gave the pope unwelcome advice to keep on good terms with his French 
protectors. 

The war of 1859 opened a breach between Vienna and Rome. 
Henceforward the Austrian government could do nothing for the pope; 
he was dependent solely on Napoleon III. Moreover, Venetia became 
more important in Austrian eyes than Rome itself. When Garibaldi 
invaded Sicily as a backdoor to Rome, the Austrians gave a sigh of relief. 
The following year Napoleon, as Professor Engel-Janosi reveals, offered 
to restore the states of the Church, if Austria would surrender Venetia to 
a projected Italian federation. The Austrian Government refused flatly. 
Their treaty of 12 June 1866 with France by which they agreed to 
surrender Venetia in exchange for a guarantee of Rome was but belated 
atonement. In any case Beust soon snatched away this offer. His only 
concern was revenge on Prussia; and he repeatedly pressed the pope to 
accept Italian troops in Rome, so as to cement a triple alliance of Austria, 
France, and Italy against Prussia. Austria’s standing with the papacy 
reached its lowest point. France alone now acted as the pope’s protector. 
Domestic developments seconded this tendency. Franz Joseph had 
made his peace with the liberals. The Concordat was undone; and 
Pius IX could now return the reproaches which Metternich had once 
levelled against his own liberalism. Even the French withdrawal in 1870 
did not change the situation. The Austrian Government grudgingly 
offered to accept Pius IX if he left Rome, but made it clear that he was 
not wanted and would much better stay where he was. 

Leo XIII followed a more flexible policy, though his ultimate con- 
cerns were the same. Vienna and Rome clashed both in foreign policy 
and on domestic questions. Austria~-Hungary, herself reconciled with 
Germany and Italy, wished the pope to follow her example. Leo insisted 
on good relations with France and even sought to better those with 
Russia—a policy repugnant to Vienna. The conflict over the national 
question is even more striking. Leo XIII had high hopes of the South 
Slavs. More broadly, the papacy had to make its peace with awakening 
nationalities, as it had done with other movements in the past; the 
Habsburg monarchy wanted to use the Church against the nationalities. 
The correspondence runs over with Austrian complaints against Roman 
Catholic bishops, complaints which Leo XIII always evaded. The 
Habsburg monarchy had become a sinking ship; and the papacy did not 
intend to be involved in its ruin. Yet the tug of old sentiments still 
operated on both sides; and the controversy ran in restrained terms. 
The Austrian resentment was directed against Rampolla, the Cardinal 
Secretary of State, in order to avoid a direct breach with the pope himself. 
On the evening of Leo XIII’s death, the Austrian ambassador at the 
Vatican received a telegram that the Veto should be exercised against 
Rampolla. On this dramatic note the book ends. It is a model of how 
such a story should be told. 

Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 
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Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Edited by E. L. Woop- 
WARD and ROHAN Butter. 2nd ser., vol. vii, 1929-34. (London: 
H.M.S.O., 1958. 85s.) 






Tuis long-awaited volume on Anglo-Soviet relations covers an unusually 
wide period in which the Soviet government made a major tactical 
change in its foreign policy, and the British government failed rather 
conspicuously to turn the adjustment to its own advantage. It desired 
improved relations, particularly commercial, with the Russians; failing 
that, it meant to keep its end up, to stand no nonsense, to avoid provoca- 
tion, and to wait for better times. But the Soviet government could not 
wait; its desire for tangible safeguards, which could be detected only 
indistinctly behind the usual fagade of surly hostility towards the capital- 
istic world, had become urgent by the summer of 1933. 

The documents in this extremely interesting collection cover in some 
measure all aspects of Anglo-Soviet relations during these five years. 
The main interest is in the striking series of despatches and telegrams in 
which the British representatives in Moscow, particularly Sir Esmond 
Ovey and Mr. W. Strang, interpret their prolonged wrestling with the 
local authorities in the light of the broader trends of Soviet foreign and 
domestic policy. The need for an understanding of Soviet intentions at 
both levels is abundantly illustrated by the great central problem of the 
Metro-Vickers trial, which occupies half the volume and becomes in- 
telligible with this publication for the first time. The instructions from 
London are less illuminating on the subject of the long-term views (if 
any) of the British government, although there is ample evidence of the 
stout support that the Foreign Office was prepared to give to its repre- 
sentatives at the numerous awkward moments. 

The volume begins with the resumption of diplomatic relations 
following the Labour government’s initiative in July 1929. On 3 
December 1930 Arthur Henderson sent a message to Litvinov, Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, saying that he was bitterly disappointed at the 
results of the first year’s experience of renewed relations (no. 118). The 
immediate cause of this outburst was the trial of eight Soviet engineers 
who appeared to be on the pleasantest terms with the Public Prosecutor, 
smoked cigarettes in court, pleaded guilty, and made specific reference to 
their contacts with some improbable British secret agents, including 
Colonel Lawrence. Litvinov, ‘ hurt and angry ’, replied that the accused 
having made these allegations, the Public Prosecutor was bound to refer 
to them. It looked like a put-up job. Nevertheless, the French bore 
the main brunt of the accusations; the judgment contained only one 
reference to British interventionist plans. What did the Soviet govern- 
ment really want ? Three months earlier forty-eight Russians had been 
shot for sabotaging the food supply; they had also confessed to British 
instigation. The British embassy, pondering the evidence of conflicting 
tendencies, had decided as early as October 1930 that there was a genuine 
struggle between those who needed a constant sense of foreign menace 
for internal propaganda, and those who supported Litvinov’s policy of 
dissociating the Narkomindel from the Comintern and the G.P.U. (no. 
100). But neither the Labour government nor the National government 
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that succeeded it in August 1931 found much to reassure them in these 
hints. After Henderson had complained to the Russian ambassador on 
17 February 1931 of the Soviet failure to place orders in Britain comparable 
to Britain’s ‘ enormous orders’ from Russia there is no record in these 
documents of any communication to the Moscow embassy for another 
twelve months, when Sir John Simon made an exactly similar complaint 
as to the adverse balance of trade, in spite of the ‘ very considerable 
sterling balances’ at the disposal of Russia in England (no. 151). The 
Russian reply was that these balances were earmarked to meet payments 
in other countries. In August 1932 the National government decided to 
denounce the Anglo-Soviet Trade Agreement on the ground that it was 
incompatible with Article 21 of the Anglo-Canadian agreement concluded 
at Ottawa. The announcement appears cold and curt; it was accom- 
panied by a British offer to negotiate a new agreement, but Sir John 
Simon’s only recorded comment to the retiring Soviet ambassador, 
Sokolnikov, was that ‘a more favourable balance in Anglo-Soviet trade 
and the prompt settlement of the Lena Goldfields dispute would improve 
the situation ’. 

There followed nine months of almost continuous tension; the one 
sure fact seemed to.be a Soviet determination to make itself unpleasant. 
But was this a desire to force a breach, or a peculiar way of opening 
negotiations (and if so to what end ?), or a spontaneous gesture of honest 
indignation, or a response to some obscure domestic imperative ? There 
is a nice problem here for some future thesis writer, who will find all 
the facets elaborately and sometimes brilliantly argued in many documents 
which nevertheless leave the final question unanswered. Ovey, who was 
entirely without instructions, endeavoured to explain the denunciation 
of the agreement in the general context of Britain’s new economic policy, 
but Litvinov and (more noisily) the Soviet press suspected political dis- 
crimination against Russia, the work of selfish capitalists and a die-hard 
campaign with Mr. J. H. Thomas as the new tool and principal villain. 
On 13 November 1932 Izvestiya accused the Foreign Office of fabricating 
documents to discredit the Comintern; a long stream of further accusa- 
tions followed. The embassy telephone lines were disconnected. The 
Customs, in inspecting provisions, carefully made a mess of them: Ovey 
remarked that they had ‘ taken to inserting a piercing instrument into 
my tins of syrup and marmalade with the result that the boxes or tins 
have to be thrown away’. Then the campaign of pinpricks ceased; 
after emphatic protests the Foreign Office secured in December a half- 
apology for the Izvestiya accusation, and negotiations for a new trade 
agreement began (no. 200). 

This background of tension largely explains the international pro- 
portions of the Metro-Vickers crisis. Six British engineers and more than 
twenty Russian employees of the company were arrested on 11 March 
1933, on charges which included military espionage, bribery, wrecking, 
and incitement to disaffection. The Soviet authorities had never gone 
so far before in attacking British subjects, and the charges could have been 
followed by summary condemnation and even execution. The British 
government (which presumably knew) explicitly denied that any of the 
accused had ever been employed, directly or indirectly, in connection 
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with any branch of the British Intelligence Service: it did not deny that 
the Soviet authorities had the right of arrest and trial, but it suspended 
the trade negotiations on the argument that trade relations were pointless 
if British subjects could not reside and trade in safety. The interest of 
the new documents lies mainly in the battle of wits between the British 
embassy, anxious both to extricate innocent men and to save the Soviet 
government from some irrevocable act, and the G.P.U. officials, anxious 
to justify their action. By 22 March there were ‘ signs of retreat’ by 
the Russian government which seemed to prove that it was not aiming 
at a breach with England, but the decision to give the accused a public 
trial showed also that it hoped to justify the arrests—at least before public 
opinion in Russia. The embassy’s task was not eased by the partial 
confessions and confused statements of at least two of the accused, who 
seemed thoroughly unnerved and reluctant to follow the embassy’s advice 
on tactics. But when the trial opened only one of the British engineers, 
Macdonald, pleaded guilty. The main attack was on Macdonald and on 
Thornton, who had made damaging admissions after long and confusing 
interrogations in prison, and who apparently did not have the courage to 
repudiate them in court. He ‘ was not impressive . . . rather deaf, slow 
of mind and halting of speech’. One theory was that the G.P.U. was 
really after Macdonald, whom they genuinely believed to be a spy. One 
of the sensations of the trial was his unexpected repudiation of his plea of 
guilty; the court was at once adjourned and when it reassembled he was 
a changed man, ‘ confirming in a low toneless voice the truth of former 
statements ’. In the end only Thornton and Macdonald received terms 
of imprisonment, and they were released on 1 July 1933, simultaneously 
with the lifting of the British embargo and Soviet counter-embargo. 
There are some interesting revelations about the rather sorry performance 
of some of the prisoners. Macdonald explained that his re-admission of 
guilt was due to threats made during the adjournment against his Russian 
housekeeper. Ovey, who was recalled suddenly for consultation on 
29 March, did not return. 

It is when these events are viewed in their broader international setting 
that the real nature of Anglo-Russian tension appears. In spite of its 
more exasperating features, Soviet policy was moving towards a wider 
degree of collaboration with the anti-revisionist powers than either the 
British or Russian governments had visualized under the cautious re- 
lationship established in 1929. But in the minds of the Russians, as they 
contemplated the growing threat from Germany and Japan, the apparent 
unwillingness of the British to interest themselves in anything more than 
strictly-defined bi-lateral advantages strengthened rather than lessened 
mistrust. This trend was first fully elucidated in Mr. Strang’s important 
despatch of 4 June 1933 (no. 500). At this point the Soviet Union feared 
danger from Japan more immediately than from Germany: ‘ behind 
them, a less open, but no less dangerous, because more subtle adversary, 
stands Great Britain, which has now in Soviet estimation taken the place 
recently held by France as the instigator of anti-Soviet movements in 
Europe.’ This suspicion was slow in dying: the more so in view of 
Britain’s continued reluctance to enter pacts of guarantee east of the 
Rhine. It was instead the American recognition and the Franco-Soviet 
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pact which ensured for Litvinov Stalin’s support and a fairly free hand 
in international politics, culminating in the decision to enter the League. 
These developments the British government welcomed. Yet in Moscow, 
as the United States ambassador, Mr. Bullitt, remarked in August 1934, 
there was ‘ general and genuine astonishment ’ when it was seen that the 
British not only approved the idea of the proposed Eastern Pact, but 
actually supported and recommended it in Berlin (no. 613). The volume 
thus closes with a prospect of improved relations, although with little as 
yet to give them any real substance. 


London School of Economics W. N. MeEpD.LIcorr 
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Short Notices 


A synthesis of European prehistory, compiled with authority and 
presented in a form comprehensible to historians or to other non-archaeo- 
logical readers, is now becoming an insistent need. The admittedly 
imperfect and provisional state of our knowledge should not inhibit 
indefinitely such an undertaking, and Professor F. C. Hibben in his 
Prehistoric Man in Europe (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. 
$4.95) presumably aimed at such a work when he constructed his book on 
the basis of the late Vladimir Fewkes’s notes. Unfortunately it cannot be 
said that he has in any way succeeded. The text abounds in technicalities, 
but in the absence of correlative illustrations is useless to the student and 
hardly understandable to one who is not an archaeologist. The author’s 
reading is not up-to-date at many points, and the bibliography (with 
several misprints) comprises a capricious selection of works, including 
sixteen in German, as well as others in Czech, Danish and Serbian—hardly 
helpful to the beginner in archaeology to whom the book is presumably 
addressed. The illustrations are equally unhelpful: the two pages of 
* typical Bronze Age’ and ‘Iron Age’ objects demonstrate nothing but 
the ludicrous results of taking this nineteenth-century terminology 
literally, for the bronze objects of diverse cultures range from ¢. 2000 to ¢. 
7oo B.c., and those of iron from the latter date to the Viking period of 
the Middle Ages! The prehistory of Europe is still to be written. 


University of Edinburgh Stuart Piccorr 


The publication of Roman and Native in North Britain, edited by I. A. 
Richmond (Edinburgh: Nelson, 1958. 18s.), the second of a series of 
Studies in History and Archaeology under the general editorship of F. T. 
Wainwright, is a land-mark in Roman-British studies. A symposium of 
six papers by experts, collated by an eminent and discriminating editor, 
it is the first generalized attempt, for the north at least, to peer beyond the 
men and monuments to the native within and without Roman domination. 
The native backcloth to the Roman stage is woven in colours clear yet 
sombre; the pendulum is sent swinging back in partial favour of Caesar’s 
testimony on native economy; a tantalizing connection, echoed in pre- 
Roman coinage, between the Brigantian horseman and the Belgic chariot- 
eer is implied; and Iron-Age Britain is divided into three parts, based on 
differences in economy. ‘Though over-simplified, this thesis underlines 
the fundamental truth that, whatever the cultural traditions, geography, 
geology and climate govern the economy of the native and stamp him 
inexorably as a Highland or Lowland being. Strikingly clear, too, is the 
paradox that the Roman armies, associated always with the need for corn, 
were stationed in areas of non-production. An enlightening exposition 
of the Roman attitude to and influence on the northern native from A.D. 
80 to 122 follows. But the scholarly, up-to-date narrative of the conquest 
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mentions a ‘ northern focus of resistance’ to Rome, implying a union of 
northern tribes which is forbidden by the evidence of archaeology and 
Tacitus alike. A new interpretation of the location of Agricola’s second 
campaign is unconvincing. A third chapter lays interesting stress on 
dress-fasteners as part of the material culture of Traprain Law, although 
the significance of their concentration there, together with moulds, is not 
admitted. Of greater import are the distribution map of second-century 
finds and the deductions of an Antonine protectorate in Strathmore and 
Fife and of the embryo client kingdoms of Manau and Strathclyde. 
Chapter iv, illustrating pointedly the instructive value of native as opposed 
to Roman evidence, defines three classes of Early-Iron-Age settlement 
in Votadinian territory and indicates the attractive possibility that the 
Stirlingshire plain, now patrolled by exploratores, had already been 
transferred from the Maeatae to the Votadini by Severus. Archaeology 
has thrown little light on fourth-century problems. Were the areani the 
fourth-century exp/oratores ? Did they live in native homesteads ? Was 
the Theodosian restoration of the Wall the work of tribal corvées ? The 
conclusion of the story of the Roman and native is told with a skill both 
refreshing and brilliant. The curtain falls on the Roman occupation of 
the north with the federate kingdoms in Manau, Strathclyde and Galloway 
entrusted with the defence of Roman Britain, and with the migration of 
Cunedda and his folk to North Wales. A final chapter on the ancient 
geographical sources is a fitting climax to a book which resurveys much 
old ground yet provides a fresh orientation for future research. In this 
it fulfils the purpose of its promoters. 


Ackworth, Yorks BRENDA SWINBANK 


The friends and pupils of Professor M. L. W. Laistner have had the 
idea of showing their appreciation of his work by making a collection of 
his essays in a single volume, which is published with the title The Intel- 
lectual Heritage of the Early Middle Ages (Cornell University Press; London: 
O.U.P., 1957). These essays need no recommendation to historians of 
the early Middle Ages, and it is a pleasure to have them made more easily 
accessible. Professor ~Laistner has been a pioneer in several fields, 
notably in the study of Bede as a theologian, and his edition of Bede’s 
commentaries on the Acts of the Apostles is still the only edition of Bede’s 
Biblical works which meets all modern requirements. It is fitting that 
the central section in the present volume should contain the essays which 
prepared the way for this edition: ‘ Bede as a Classical and Patristic 
Scholar’ (1933), ‘ The Library of the Venerable Bede’ (1935), ‘ The 
Latin Versions of the Acts known to Bede’ (1937), and ‘ Was Bede the 
Author of a Penitential ?’ (1938). The other sections of the volume 
consist of papers on the general themes of ‘ Christianity and the Past ’, 
‘ The Carolingian Age’, and a few miscellaneous reviews. It would be 
impossible to review briefly the contents of these studies. It is sufficient 
to say that all the papers maintain Dr. Laistner’s high standard of accurate 
and penetrating work on important subjects. A single essay of large 
general interest, which may, owing to the time of its appearafiee, have 
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escaped notice, may be mentioned: ‘ The Western Church and Astrology 
during the early Middle Ages’ (1941). It is here shown that the Latin 
West had little knowledge of ‘ scientific’ astrology from the fifth to the 
ninth century, but that from this time onwards, and especially after the 
eleventh century, the subject came in for an increasing amount of serious 
study. Several factors no doubt contributed to this development, which 
is of considerable importance for the history of medieval thought. In 
explanation of the centuries of neglect, Dr. Laistner characteristically 
adduces ‘ not persecution or prosecution, but the lack of proper manuals ’. 
To this we should perhaps also add the absence of a sufficiently scientific 
and secular habit of thought. With this one remark these learned and 
suggestive papers may be left to the large circle of readers who will 
already know many of them but can scarcely fail to find something they 
have overlooked. 


Balliol College, Oxford R. W. SourHERN 





The short essay of F. L. Ganshof, La Belgique Carolingienne (Brussels: 
La Renaissance du Livre, 1958), in the Belgian collection ‘ Notre Passé’ 
is a masterpiece of haute vulgarisation. ‘The author is careful to avoid any 
suggestion that ‘ Belgium’ existed, even in an embryonic form, in the 
Carolingian epoch, and he is equally punctilious in limiting himself very 
closely to evidence referring to ‘l’espace belge ’ and not drawn indiscrimi- 
nately from other parts of the Carolingian empire. Special attention 
may be directed to the excellent chapter (pp. 97-118) on agricultural 
organization and the sobriety and caution of the author’s discussion 
(pp. 119-25) of the evidence for commerce and industry in the southern 
part of the Low Countries. Some lacunae are perhaps inevitable. One 
would have liked to know the author’s views on the sacramenta per gildonia 
of a capitulary of Charlemagne and the coniurationes servorum quae fiunt 
in Flandris et Menpisco of one of Louis the Pious. A comment on the 
value of pluralism on the part of abbots in facilitating the work of mon- 
astic scriptoria might have found a place on pages 146-7. To say that 
the Cantiléne de Ste Eulalie and the Ludwigslied (p. 148) ‘ reposaient tous 
deux’ in the library of St. Amand’s is an understatement; they occur in the 
same manuscript and in the same hand. There is an excellent critical 


bibliography. 
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Gomville ¢» Caius College, Cambridge Puitip GRIERSON 





The French version of F. L. Ganshof’s Recherches sur les Capitulaires 
(Paris: Sirey, 1958) follows very closely the earlier Flemish text (ante, 
Ixii, 353), exhibiting the same merits and now rendered accessible in 
French to a larger circle of readers. The text and notes have been brought 
up-to-date, though the changes required by the passage of three years is 
not great. The notes have increased in number from 346 to 416, but 
this is largely accounted for by an expansion of the cross-references. 
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The most significant of the revised passages occur on pages 39-43, 
44-5, 50-2 and 64-5, which discuss the form of capitularies and various 
aspects of their preparation and publication. The book as a whole 
could scarcely be bettered, and is one which every student of early medi- 
eval history will find it necessary to possess. 


Gonville & Caius College, Cambridge Puitip GRIERSON 


Professor P. E. Schramm has found still more to say about the 
material symbols of sovereignty during the Middle Ages. He has now 
devoted a study to the ways in which rulers at times alienated them 
as devout offerings, gifts and pledges, or by sale. Herrschaftszeichen: 
gestiftet, verschenkt, verkauft, verpfandet, designed for the Festschrift for 
Friedrich Schneider, is published in amplified form in the Nachrichten 
of the Géttingen Academy (Phil-hist. Klasse, Jahrgang 1957, nr. 5: Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 4 DM.). First come the examples, 
arranged as Regesten in chronological order by kingdoms; a discussion 
of their significance follows. Dr. Schramm works to a wide definition 
of Herrschaftszeichen, and some of his instances may seem merely curious. 
Others are more important, for feudal relationship might be implied by 
the bestowal or acceptance of a gift of this kind. Alienation of parts of 
the royal insignia at the urge of devotion or of financial need was by no 
means uncommon; any king worth the name had plenty of crowns. 
Nevertheless, Dr. Schramm detects a growing inclination on the part of 
the rulers to conserve their insignia, as evidence that what these objects 
symbolized—the royal power—was indeed permanent. The list of 
English examples (items 131-44) could probably be lengthened without 
much difficulty. With item 131, froma grant to Crowland by Wiglaf of 
Mercia, Dr. Schramm seems to have fallen into the clutches of the 
pseudo-Ingulph. Item 132 I take to be an imperfect excerpt from 
Athelstan’s grant to St. Cuthbert (to be dated 934, rather than 915/922), 
the full text of which in the tenth-century Historia de Sancto Cuthberto 
(ed..T. Arnold, p. 211) contains mention of Herrschaftszeichen in an 
abundance to make Dr. Schramm’s mouth water. He might have found 
further grist for his mill in the same source on pages 207 and 212 (gifts 
of golden bracelets to St. Cuthbert by Alfred and Edmund, with specific 
mention of armilla aurea as a sign of kingship on page 203). 


University of Durham H. S. OFFLER 


It would be a pity if the uninviting and uninformative title of 
R. H. M. Dolley’s Some Reflections on Hildebrand Type A of Aethelraed II 
(Stockholm: Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets-akademien, 
1958. 7.50 kr.) caused historians to overlook it, since it represents 
a numismatic contribution of great importance to our knowledge of 
administration in the late Anglo-Saxon period. The ‘short cross’ 
coins of Aethelraed fall into three groups, the first assignable to 979 and 
representing the completion of the six-year term of a type inaugurated 
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in 973 by Edgar and continued by Edward the Martyr, the second assign- 
able to 997 and representing an issue which was contemplated but almost 
immediately countermanded, and the third assignable to 1009-15. The 
last group is studied in detail, and a careful analysis of the style of the 
coins shows that the dies formed a limited number of separate groupings 
which are closely associated with specific regions. Mr. Dolley’s view 
is that these represent separate die-cutting centres—London, York, 
Exeter, an unidentified locality in the Midlands, and so on—from which, 
at the instructions of the central government, the dies were distributed to 
other mints in each neighbourhood. The classification of the dies is 
masterly, and a major contribution to our knowledge, but the explanation 
should perhaps be treated with some reserve. The groupings are not ab- 
solute and there are surprising anomalies, occasional dies of one style being 
found in regions dominated by those of another. The stylistic groupings 
could equally well be accounted for by assuming that the dies were pro- 
duced ata single centre, each moneyer (with his individual style of working) 
being instructed to supply a particular group of mints; the anomalies 
would then be created by a moneyer for some reason failing to produce 
his quota and one of his colleagues being called upon to assist. Such an 
operation is more easily conceivable if the die-sinkers were all working 
in the same locality than if the supplementary dies had to be ordered from 
another centre a hundred miles or more away. 


Gonville Caius College, Cambridge Puitip GRIERSON 


Ekkehard VI: Die Geschichten des Klosters St. Gallen (K6ln Graz: 
Bohlau, 1958. 10.80 DM.) is a translation by Hanno Helbling of Ekke- 
hard IV’s section of the Casus Sancti Galli. It appears as vol. 102 of the 
series Die Geschichtsschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit under the general editor- 
ship of Karl Langosch. Ekkehard’s historical writing has often been 
discussed and still more often cited as one of the major sources of the 
history of Europe of the later tenth century: but it is nonetheless eighty 
years since the German translation of Meyer von Knonau was first pub- 
lished. The new translation attempts—successfully, so far as I can judge— 
to capture something of the flavour of Ekkehard’s Alemannic Latin, 
at once highly-wrought and tub-thumpingly rustic. Certainly it suggests 
the original in a way that Meyer von Knonau does not; and its explanatory 
notes, though brief, are valuable, and warn the foreigner of recent German 
writings he may well have missed. More than this it is hard to say in the 
absence of the new text of which this is the translation. The Casus is to 
be edited by Herr Helbling in the Nova Series of the Monumenta Germaniae 
Historica. ‘Till then, our best text is Meyer von Knonau’s, published in 
1877 and now very difficult to come by. All texts must inevitably be 
based on Cod. Sangall. 615; but this does not seem to me to excuse the 
new editor for having published his translation in advance of his text. 
It is particularly irritating in the case of a medieval writer whose language 
is of special interest. All the same, English historians who are at all 
concerned with the tenth and eleventh centuries should consult this 
translation: Ekkehard is worth having in any form for his unique picture 
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of a Benedictine house of the first rank making heavy weather of the 
“Cluniac’ reforms. One’s heart goes out to the wretched reformer 
Sandrat if many of the St. Gall monks felt like Ekkehard about the good 
old disciplina and the days of the great individualists. If his modern 
readers pick out the episodes that please them most, Ekkehard has only 
himself to blame. The important men of his day come and go along the 
shore of Lake Constance, and of each there is a tale to tell, some of them 
very dull; and the Magyars also come and go, and that is not at all dull. 
There is a fair amount, too, that I expect is interesting to students of 
monastic economy. But I would sacrifice much of it for the picture of 
the well-born young monk racing up the tower stairs to look at the hills 
he must not visit. 


University of Manchester J. M. Watrace-Hapritt 


The publishers of the Documents of German History, edited by Louis L. 
Snyder (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1958. 
$10) claim that they ‘ tell the nation’s story from the defeat of the Roman 
legions under Varus to the East-West division after World War II’. 
This, however, is true only to a very limited extent: the first 1,800 years 
of German history receive very cursory treatment on 120 pages, which are 
followed by another 120 pages devoted to the nineteenth century, while 
the last sixty years are allocated as many as 300 pages. But even there the 
distribution is very uneven: only twenty-two pages are accorded to the 
Weimar Republic, and the illustration of its internal history is limited to 
some extracts from the Weimar Constitution and the original 25 Points of 
the Nazi programme of 1920! Surely, there are other and more important 
aspects of the story of the German nation between 1919 and 1933 than a 
few quotations from Nazi propaganda. Equally, in the much longer 
section on the Nazi era the opposition inside Germany and its leaders are 
not even mentioned. Obviously, any selection of documents on the 
whole course of German history in one volume would have to be some- 
what arbitrary, but in this case the bias of the editor and his personal 
interests have produced a work which at best can be said to illustrate 
some aspects of the subject. 


7estfield College, London F. L. CarsTEN 


Only a very bold ambition would undertake a comprehensive account 
of how men thought about history in the later Middle Ages. Dr. Hanno 
Helbling’s essay, Saeculum Humanum. Ansdtze zu einem Versuch siber 
spatmittelalterliches Geschichtsdenken. (Naples: Istituto Italiano per gli 
studi storici, 1958) disclaims any pretention to completeness. The 
author has deliberately excluded from consideration the writings of the 
chroniclers; their practice, he considers, offers little help to his enquiry, 
and in any case historiography in the modern sense is a product of the 
Renaissance. Nor has he thought it worth his while to deal systematically 
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with scholastic thought, since he accepts the view that for most scholastics 
the problem of time held epistemological rather than ontological interest. 
He has chosen instead to seek his material among a rather miscellaneous 
group of writers, which includes Joachim of Flora, Peter John Olivi, 
Master Eckhart, Dante, Marsilio, Ockham, Konrad von Megenberg, and 
Cola di Rienzo. All these in a sense are ‘in the news’, but it is not 
wholly clear why some of them have recommended themselves to Dr. 
Helbling’s attention for the purpose of the present study. The drift of 
his argument, if I understand it, is that during the period ¢. 1200-1350 
some thinkers began to find and demonstrate ways of escape from the 
traditional obsession with the final and more or less imminent dissolu- 
tion of the terrene order: an obsession which, as long as it survived 
unchallenged, inhibited genuine speculation about the nature of history. 
By offering the prospect, not of the end of the world, but of a #ertius 
status on earth which would be better than what had gone before, Joachim 
cleared the way for a proper consideration by human beings of their place 
in time and in history. And in the first half of the fourteenth century we 
can see emerging, often under the impulse of current political debate, the 
Wiederholungsgedanke which found such striking expression in the career 
of Cola di Rienzo: the expectation in a wretched present that return was 
possible in the future to the happier conditions of a golden past. Here 
again, in Dr. Helbling’s view, was something capable of nourishing a 
sense of history. It is not easy to assess the value of his essay. He knows 
his sources well, and his grasp of the secondary literature is firm, up-to- 
date and discriminating. But what he has to say about Joachim, for 
instance, does not seem to carry us substantially beyond the point to 
which Professor Herbert Grundmann has already taken us. There are 
some valuable flashes of insight, but the essay as a whole suffers from its 
somewhat incoherent structure. An allusive style, much burdened by 
parenthesis, does not help the reader on a difficult course. In an appendix 
Dr. Helbling publishes a lengthy and interesting letter addressed by 
Niccolo de Beccariis to the Emperor Charles IV in 1377. This document 
is a contribution to our knowledge of the culture of Charles’s court; it 
illustrates too the long persistence in some Italian quarters of hopes for 
imperial intervention. 


University of Durham H. S. OFFER 





Siguréur Nordal’s monograph, Hrafnkels Saga Freysgoda, was first 
published in Icelandic in 1940, not in 1949 as stated on the half-title page 
of Dr. R. George Thomas’s translation (Cardiff: University of Wales 
Press, 1958. 7s. 6d.). Up to that time it had generally been believed 
that the short Hrafnkels saga was perhaps the most perfect example 
of a true traditional tale, formed and preserved orally for some 250 
years and then committed almost unchanged to parchment. Pro- 
fessor Nordal demonstrated in this book, however, that many of the 
basic ‘ facts ’ on which the story is built simply could not be historically 
true, and that the saga must be regarded primarily as a work of fiction, 
the creation of a highly skilful artist. He dated it to the period near the 
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end of the thirteenth century, a mature product of the great age of saga- 
writing that began about 1200. Although Nordal’s approach to the saga 
had been foreshadowed in his own earlier work, in the work of his pre- 
decessor Bjérn M. Olsen and in the editions of the Is/emzk Fornrit series, 
this demonstration in the case of Hrafnkels saga seems to have come as a 
revelation to many people. Conversion followed and, as has happened 
in other cases, the converts have sometimes been more zealous and less 
profound than their master, appearing to believe that because there ‘is 
fiction in the sagas, there can be no history in them. But one of the 
great virtues in Professor Nordal’s demonstration is that he does not set 
up another all-embracing theory to replace the one he has demolished. 
His plea is for individual study of the individual work. There is no 
single answer which will explain the origin of these great literary monu- 
ments ‘of thirteenth-century Iceland. Dr. Thomas’s translation will have 
served a useful purpose if it not only introduces students to Nordal’s 
book but also leads more experienced scholars to re-read it, preferably 
in the original, with renewed attention. The study of the texts inevitably 
becomes more complex and delicate than before. On a2 rough analogy 
we may say that the historian who wishes to use the sagas of Icelanders 
as sources must put himself in the position of an imaginary counterpart 
about the year 2500 who on the basis of twentieth-century historical 
novels attempts to trace events and characters in sixteenth-century 
England. The sagas do contain valuable historical material, but the 
historian must be aware of the peculiar problems that beset their study. 
He will find a fruitful method of approach in Professor Nordal’s mono- 
graph. Dr. Thomas’s translation is readable but contains many errors. 
This is particularly unfortunate because Professor Nordal writes with 
such precision and such refinement of sense that at times a slight error is 
tantamount to a major distortion. 


University College, London P. G. Foore 


The purpose of Dr. Geo Pistarino’s Una fonte medievale falsa e il suo 
presunto autore (Genoa: Universita di Genova, Istituto di Storia Medievale 
e Moderna, Fonti e Studi, ii, 1958) is to demonstrate that the cartulary 
at Aulla containing ninety deeds purporting to have been drawn up by 
the notary Saladino de castro Sarzane in 1293-5, is a forgery and the work 
of the notorious Alfonso Ceccarelli who was executed as a forger in 1583. 
Both facets of this argument are established with great, indeed super- 
fluous, thoroughness in this volume of 438 pages. The document 
contains numerous gross anomalies, but has presumably gone undetected 
because a complete notarial cartulary seems such an unlikely article to 
fake. It is not based on thirteenth-century originals and must now be 
rejected as a source. Its acceptance has led to the infiltration of many 
minor errors into the history of the Lunigiana and brought into being a 
‘ ghost ’ archbishop of Genoa, but it seems to have done no very serious 
harm. 


London School of Economics D. P. WALLEY 
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The theme of Dr. Savino Savini’s I/ Catarismo Italiano ed i suoi vescovi 
nei secoli XIII e XIV (Florence: Le Monnier, 1958) is well indicated by its 
sub-title, ‘ Hypotheses concerning the chronology of Catharism in Italy ’. 
Dr. Savini’s purpose is to elucidate the organization, not the beliefs, 
of the heretics, and the importance of the book lies in his use to this end 
of the two works published by Father Dondaine in the Archivum Fratrum 
Praedicatorum in 1949-50 (vols. xix-xx) under the title ‘La hiérarchie 
cathare en Italie’. Unfortunately the execution of the work is unworthy 
of this interesting topic. The presentation of the argument is highly 
confusing, and the constant use of the phrase ‘ as we hope to show later ’ 
is particularly unsatisfactory in a book containing no index and few 
cross references. Dr. Savini’s critical methods are not always adequate, 
for instance in dealing with problems of homonymity (his ‘ Peter of 
Florence ’, whose career as a leading heretic extends over the period 
¢. 1185 to 1229, seems to me likely to be two men, if not three), while the 
inclusion in a story of an obscure place-name ‘ which could not have been 
invented’ does not mean that this story ‘ must be accepted’ (p. 49), 
though it does create a presumption in its favour. Worst of all, there are 
no references, ‘per non imbarazzare la composizione tipografica’, 
and because the reader is expected to be familiar with all the sources on 
which the book is based! Dr. Savini’s findings are that a schism developed 
among the Italian Cathari ¢. 1180, leading to the formation of a number of 
different churches ¢. 1200. A theological split between Bogomils and 
Marcionites, as well as the discovery of the ‘ unworthiness ” of a link in 
the chain of episcopal succession, played a part, he suggests, in these 
events. Soon after the middle of the thirteenth century the movement 
began to break up under the pressure of the Inquisition and the survivors 
were driven to attempts at reunification. For the present all this can 
only be accepted with caution, but the subject is of such interest that one 
hopes that Dr. Savini will give us a scholarly version of this book before 
proceeding to the further studies that he mentions. There seems no 
reason why an Italia Haereticalis should not be presented in as rational a 
manner as an Italia Sacra. 


London School of Economics D. P. WALLEY 





Surveys of their estates compiled by landlords, as a basis for reor- 
ganization or efficient exploitation, become fairly numerous in the Low 
Countries from about 1250. One of these, La Polyptique de 1280 du 
Chapitre de la Cathédrale Saint-Lambert a Liége (Brussels: Palais des 
Académies, 1958) has been edited by Denise van Derveeghde for the 
Académie Royale de Belgique. It illustrates graphically the total break- 
down of the old domanial economy. Labour obligations have disap- 
peared apart from a few carrying services; tenants are payers of rent; 
and rents are the chapter’s expectation even from lands que fuerunt cultura 
ecclesie. Leases for terms of years, which had been a conspicuous part 
of Abbot William van Rijkel’s reorganization of the estates of St. Trond a 
generation earlier, are prominent; and no less prominent (particularly 
on the estates close to Liége) are rents in kind, mainly of grain and fowls. 
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Sometimes these are the product of metayage contracts, but more 
commonly they are fixed; and there are instances of rents in kind being 
farmed to a lessee for cash. The importance of surveys to pin down obli- 
gations also emerges: at Remicourt, for example, there can be no profit 
nisi quod in scriptis ecclesie inveni quod dominus Willelmus de Hemmericurt 
debet xxx. modios spelte. ‘The process which, in Pirenne’s phrase, trans- 
formed great proprietor into landlord had been gradual, disorderly and 
complex. There had been losses by the way and there was the danger 
of further loss in the future. Surveys like this one represent an en- 
deavour to mitigate this particular danger; they also reveal the lines of 


transformation which were overtaking the great estates of the medieval 
Netherlands. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge E. MILER 


Under the general title Dante and the Idea of Rome (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957), Mr. C. T. Davis has written a series of learned disquisitions 
on a number of related themes: Dante and the Roman Past, Dante and 
the Empire, Dante and the Papal City, with various notes, appendices 
and a long introductory chapter. The titles of the chapters give a some- 
what false idea of unity of subject matter. The chapter on Dante and 
the Roman Past, for example, begins with the question whether Dante 
had ‘ a vision of history’; and we might expect it to examine the place 
of Rome as city, empire or symbol of civilization in this vision. But in 
fact the chapter is broken down into three parts which are only slightly 
connected with each other, and are very unevenly related to the main 
theme of the book: the first section is on the influence of St. Augustine 
and Orosius; the second is on five contemporaries, Benzo d’ Alessandria, 
Giovanni Mansionarius, Remigio de’ Girolami, Brunetto Latini, and 
Giovanni Villani; and the last is on Virgil. It will be gathered from 
this that the author favours an indirect approach to his problems. Dante 
and Rome are always somewhere in the centre of his thoughts; but when 
he writes, he moves about on a learned periphery of influences and 
literary problems. It is a pity that the author seldom allows himself to 
speak simply of the central problems of Dante’s view of history, for when 
he does so he shows that, through all the laborious annotation, he has 
preserved the power to see what is important: ‘ History is for Dante, as 
he thought it to be for Virgil, saga and prophecy; and its central theme 
is the unfolding of God’s providence through the instrumentality of 
Rome.’ 


Balliol College, Oxford R. W. SourHERN 


The production of Medieval Costume, Armour and Weapons (1350-1450), 
selected and illustrated by Eduard Wagner, text by Zoroslava Drobna 
and Jan Durdik, translated by Jean Layton, (London: Andrew 
Dakers, 1958. £5 §s.) is on a most generous scale. It is a large quarto 
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volume containing a great number of drawings running well into four 
figures, yet covering the very limited period of a single century. It is a 
century of special interest, when costume changed from loose clothing to 
tailored garments, and armour passed from defences of mail to those of 
plate. The illustrations, which comprise the bulk of this book, have been 
chosen and executed by Eduard Wagner in pen and wash, and several are 
reproduced in colour. They are all done in a lively freehand (the artist 
clearly enjoys his subject), but this method has a serious defect. The 
days have gone by when this process was acceptable to serious, students. 
Only too often in these pages true outlines have been modified dnd details 
of construction overlooked. For example, the subtle and significant 
lines of close-greaves and tulip-shaped vambraces are not conveyed, and 
sometimes there is no indication in which direction lames are overlapping. 
It is by such things that the expert eye can distinguish between the genuine 
article and the forgery when handling armour itself. The Western reader 
can profit by the references to Bohemian sources which he may not already 
know. Otherwise there is nothing new. Although the introduction 
emphasizes the book’s relevance to Czechoslovakia, the illustrations in 
fact range over the whole of Western Europe. It is most regrettable that 
the artist has not gone direct to the originals, most of them easily access- 
ible in photographs, but has been content to redraw at second-hand 
the ‘inspired’ drawings made by others, in particular Viollet-le-Duc 
(1874-5). The result can often be misleading, as for instance in the por- 
trayal here of the breastplate of the well-known armour at Vienna of 
Roberto di San Severino. The same lack of'scholarly approach is evident 
in the captions, in which the whereabouts of the objects portrayed are 
often not given, instead, reference is only made to the title of some 
previous work in which they were illustrated. The explanatory text is 
quite short. The costume is described by Miss Drobné, a distinguished 
member of the staff of the Czechoslovakian National Museum, and the 
arms and armour by Dr. Durdik. Even here there is a certain vagueness 
and a tendency to deal only with the more pictorial aspects of the subject. 
No armourers’ marks are given, and little attention is paid to the craft. 
Even allowing for a book of a popular nature, much more could have 
been usefully said in the same space. This book must really be regarded 
as of more use to film producers or stage designers than to those who 
wish to study these subjects for their own sake. 


London James MANN 


Incised slabs are a form of memorial but little regarded by English 
antiquaries in the past. Carved for the most part in soft alabaster, they 
have had more than their share of neglect and mutilation, while the persons 
they commemorate were generally of lesser consequence than those who 
could afford a more ambitious monument. Local historians have tended 
to pass them by, while students of sculpture have not surprisingly paid 
little attention to these humble substitutes for the three-dimensional 
effigy and the brass. F. A. Greenhill’s work on The Incised Slabs of 
Leicestershire and Rutland (Leicestershire Archaeological and Historical 
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Society, 1958. {2 12s. 6d.) is therefore a pioneer work, and represents 
the first serious attempt to study this partic. lar form of memorial as an 
antiquity in its own right. The book is primarily an inventory of sur- 
viving (or recorded) slabs in the churches of the two counties, but it is 
introduced by a well-informed essay on memorial slabs in general, and 
supplemented by a useful list of over 800 slabs bearing incised effigies 
which are to be found in other parts of the British Isles. From the 
historian’s point of view its chief value will be as a source of information 
about the many Leicestershire landowners who were commemorated in 
this way, from Robert de Tosny, the Norman founder of Belvoir priory, 
to the Cecil, ‘ of that Noble Famous & Ancient house of Exeter ’, who 
lies buried at Stockerston under a slab which may have been carved by 
Nicholas Stone himself. For Mr. Greenhill has not confined himself to a 
bare recitation of the inscriptions in Lombardic or ‘ black-letter ’ charac- 
ters which tell us the names of the deceased: he has read (and in some cases 
prints) their wills, and he has consulted many parish registers and genea- 
logical manuscripts in order to identify the persons commemorated. 
Though published by a county archaeological society this is therefore a 
book of more than purely local interest, and it will take its place as a work 
of reference beside Weever’s Funeral Monuments and Le Neve’s Monumenta 
Anglicana. Handsomely produced and lavishly illustrated, it is one of 
which other counties may well be envious, and it appears from the intro- 
duction that Mr. Greenhill plans companion volumes for other regions. 
But as an inventory on this scale for every county would clearly be out 
of the question, it is much to be hoped that he will eventually consolidate 
the results of his researches in a single volume on the lines of Mill 
Stephenson’s invaluable List of Monumental Brasses in the British Isles. 
St. John’s College, Oxford H. M. Corvin 


The considerations which led the young Duke Philip of Burgundy 
into his fateful alliance with Henry V of England, late in the year 1419, 
have been much debated by historians, and opinions have been very 
diverse. Was he feeling his way towards Burgundian independence of 
France, already acting to all intents and purposes as a sovereign power? 
Was he concerned primarily to avenge the murder of his father at Mon- 
tereau, that is, were his motives essentially personal? Or was he acting 
as the great vassal, leader of one of the parties that were contending for 
control of an incapable king, whose prime consideration must be to defeat 
his enemies in his own country? Professor P. Bonenfant, who supported 
the last interpretation in a recent biography of Duke Philip, has been led 
to review it in the light of criticism and of a more detailed study of the 
evidence; and he has now presented his conclusions in a book entitled 
Du meutre de Montereau au traité de Troyes (Brussels: Académie Royale de 
Belgique, 1958. 300 fr.). He has tackled the problem by writing a 
detailed and highly documented narrative of the events and the diplo- 
matic to-and-fro during the months between September 1419 and June 
1420. He devotes considerable attention to the part of Queen Isabel. 
He is convinced that she was not hand-in-glove with the Burgundians 
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and was never guilty of declaring her son, the future Charles VII, ille- 
gitimate. Then, having followed in detail the complicated relations 
between Duke Philip, the Court at Troyes, the Parisians, the Armagnacs 
and Henry V during these months, he argues that the duke accepted the 
English alliance, not simply as a means of avenging the murder of his 
father or as a step towards a sovereign Burgundy, but as offering the best 
hope of restoring unity to France and securing his due place in the 
councils and the government of the kingdom. The chief justification 
for such a calculation on his part lay in the idea of the ‘ double monarchy ’, 
for this would not have subjected France to England—indeed, had it 
come into permanent effect, it must eventually have given France a 
preponderating role in the partnership, though it is doubtful if anyone 
saw this at the time and the author does not make the point. He does, 
however, print and discuss some important documents relating to dis- 
cussions which took place in Paris late in September 1419 and in the 
duke’s council at Arras a month later. These show that Henry had 
already put forward the idea of the double monarchy three months before 
the Anglo-Burgundian alliance was concluded, and that its advantages, 
such as they might be, were fully appreciated by the duke’s advisers. 
While it is always difficult to be sure of motives and policies, particularly 
in the Middle Ages, M. Bonenfant has given good reasons for thinking 
that Duke Philip, when he came to terms with the English, was doing his 
best, as he conceived it, for France as well as for himself. 


University of Leeds Joun Le Paroure. 





Sir Godfrey Fisher’s Barbary Legend: War, Trade and Piracy in North 
Africa, 1415-1830 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1957) raises hopes which 
it does not altogether fulfil, The Barbary States have attracted 
remarkably little attention from British historians, in spite of the fact 
that they played a considerable role in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Europe and retained a certain degree of importance until the end of the 
Napoleonic wars. A balanced, impartial and well-informed English 
account of their history and their relations with the European States 
is certainly needed, and the material for it in western languages is plentiful 
if not always easy to use. The author, however, has failed to meet 
adequately the challenge of a difficult subject. This is in part because he 
seems never to have decided exactly what his subject is. At least three- 
quarters of the book deals with Algiers alone, yet the title implies that 
it is intended to cover the whole of the area from Morocco to Tripoli, 
and it does in fact include a certain amount of information about these 
states and Tunis. Moreover, although the sub-title claims that it deals 
with the history of the area down to the French capture of Algiers the 
period 1712-1830 is in fact dismissed in an epilogue of less than twenty 
pages. Again the first third of the book attempts to provide an account 
of relations between North Africa and the states of Europe generally 
until the second half of the sixteenth century. With the establishment 
of the first English consul in Algiers in 1585, however, France, Spain and 
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the other powers of Europe sink into the background and the book turns 
into a narrative of England’s relations with North Africa, above all 
with Algiers. Morocco, in spite of the fact that it was far stronger and in 
some ways at least of greater international importance than the Turkish 
regencies, receives a remarkably small share of the author’s attention. It is 
clear that much reading has gone into the making of this book. Sir Godfrey 
has obviously a wide acquaintance with the printed materials relating to the 
subject and he has also worked through a good deal of the relevant 
manuscript material in the Public Record Office. His use of the infor- 
mation he has accumulated, however, is often irritatingly loose and un- 
critical, There is too great a tendency to rely on mediocre and sometimes 
outdated secondary sources and too little rigour in the way in which 
material is used (e.g. on p. 19 where documents of 1465 and 1480 are quoted 
as evidence of the position in 1509) while some of the footnotes are so 
condensed and allusive as to be unintelligible to any but a very well 
informed reader. Above all the book suffers from being written with 
a definite and obvious parti pris. It is Sir Godfrey’s contention that the 
traditional view of the Barbary states as backward, unstable and badly 
governed, living on the proceeds of incessant piracy and seizures of 
Christian ships, is false and misleading, and that most writers on the 
subject have been grossly prejudiced. Friction between the Barbaresques 
and the powers of Europe, he argues, was always or almost always caused 
by the arrogance and stupidity of the latter. There is something to be 
said for this point of view if it is stated with moderation. It is true that 
Algiers and still more Tunis were in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries important centres of legitimate and peaceful trade, and that 
this fact is given nothing like its proper significance in old-fashioned 
English works such as Playfair’s The Scourge of Christendom or Lane-Poole’s 
Barbary Corsairs. It is true that there were many Barbaresque slaves in 
Malta, Toulon and some of the Italian ports, as well as Christian slaves in 
North Africa, and that Christian privateering, above all from Malta, 
may have helped to restrict the economic and above all the commercial 
development of the Barbary states (J. Mathiex, ‘ Trafic et prix de ’homme 
en méditerranée au xvii et xviii® siécles’, Annales, April-June 1954, pp. 
157-64). It is true that European consuls were often ignorant of the 
area and its languages, and poorly supported and directed by their govern- 
ments. None of this, however, justifies the author’s tendency to give the 
Barbary states the benefit of every possible doubt, and to exhibit them 
on every occasion in the best possible light, a light which his own facts 
sometimes show to be excessively favourable. (It is hard, for example, 
to reconcile his general insistence on the excellence of the government 
and administration of Algiers with his own admission (pp. 282-4) that 
at the end of the seventeenth century and in the early eighteenth century 
there were nine Deys in eighteen years, several of whom were murdered 
or forced to resign). Moreover the constant denigration of earlier 
writers on the same subject which this attitude involves becomes 
wearisome, and the author is too ready, when dealing with accusations of 
cruelty or bad faith levelled against his protegés, to indulge in irrelevant 
retorts at the expense of the European states. It is true that the 
British in India after the Mutiny killed a number of prisoners by blowing 
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them from guns, and no doubt it was very reprehensible of them to do so, 
but do their misdeeds really excuse a similar action by the Algerines in 
1682, as he seems to imply (p. 275,n. 1)? Allin all, then, this is a somewhat 
disappointing book. If read with some caution it will be found of use 
for the narrative of Anglo-Algerian relations which it contains, and it 
also provides useful annotated bibliography. But a good general book in 
English on the modern history of north Africa, an equivalent on a larger 
scale of the relevant chapters of Ch.—A. Julien’s Histoire de I’ Afrique 
du Nord, still remains to be written. 


London School of Economics M. S. ANDERSON 





The scope of M. S. Anderson’s Britain’s Discovery of Russia, 1553-1815 
(London: Macmillan, 1958. 30s.) is somewhat wider than its title 
suggests. The author’s purpose, in his own words, is to describe ‘ the 
growth in Britain of knowledge of and ideas about Russia ’ in the period 
concerned. The development in Britain of factual knowledge about 
Russia is discussed in the first half of the book only, where the author 
recounts and evaluates what English writers had to say about Russian 
geography, social life and domestic politics from the appearance of 
Fletcher’s admirable Of the Russe Commonwealth, through the relatively 
barren years of the seventeenth century, to the more sophisticated, if not 
necessarily more reliable, reports by British travellers who visited Russia 
during the reigns of Catherine II and Alexander I. In the later chapters, 
on the other hand, Dr. Anderson is concerned primarily with public 
opinion in Britain, with British reactions to Russian policy regarding 
Poland, the Black Sea and the French revolution. These chapters are 
the most valuable in the whole book. They constitute the first serious 
attempt to analyse opinions on Russia held by different sections of the 
British public, as distinct from the Government and its representatives 
abroad, at a time when the interests and aspirations of the two countries 
first came into conflict. To ensure that all currents of British opinion 
are fairly represented, Dr. Anderson has searched widely in the most 
unlikely byways of periodical journalism and private correspondence, 
and his discoveries provide constant interest and occasional surprises. 
It is chastening to be reminded how often British indifference or reserve 
towards Russia has been changed overnight into unanimous and un- 
discerning enthusiasm by news of Russian victories over a common 
enemy: and, in a completely different context, Byron’s comment about 
Catherine II’s potentialities as a dramatist may cause the more super- 
cilious of her twentieth century critics to re-read her plays. The same 
standard of scholarship is in evidence in the earlier chapters, too (even if 
the author has done less than justice to Jonas Hanway, whose description 
of mid-eighteenth century Russia in The British Trade over the Caspian Sea 
is unsurpassed as a contemporary source): but some of the conclusions 
drawn in this part of the book are open to question. For instance, Dr. 
Anderson rightly refers to the seventeenth century as ‘ a period of stagna- 
tion and even of decline’ as regards English knowledge of Russia: but 
he ascribes this decline to ‘ complete indifference’ on the part of the 
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English. In his summing-up he concludes that: ‘ Provided that hemp, 
masts, timber and other necessary imports continued to flow smoothly 
from St. Petersburg and Riga to British ports, . . . most people were 
prepared until very late in the eighteenth century to take the country for 
granted as a powerful but remote state on the periphery of Europe, not 
altogether uninteresting, but unworthy of the attention paid to France, 
Italy or the Netherlands.” This conclusion seems to rest upon the 
assumption that, if one nation’s knowledge about another is not pro- 
gressively expanding, then the former nation is invariably at fault. But 
absence of information does not necessarily imply absence of curiosity or 
‘ complete indifference’. And, if there was a paucity of reliable informa- 
tion on Russia during the seventeenth century, this was undoubtedly due 
in part at least to the xenophobia of the Russians themselves, to the banish- 
ment of English merchants in 1649 and to the fact that, while temporary 
visitors to Russia were often obstructed and delayed interminably at the 
frontier, Scotsmen and others who went to Moscow for a life-time career 
in the service of the Tsar were normally confined in the Nemetskaya 
Sloboda and were rarely allowed to return home when they retired. 


Magdalene College, Cambridge IAN YOUNG 


The survival of Geneva as an independent city-state, in the second 
half of the sixteenth century, is one of the curiosities of history. It was 
all but surrounded by much more powerful Catholic neighbours. At 
one time or another all of these would have dearly liked to see the 
extinction of the Protestant citadel which had spread its heretical teachings 
with such devastating results over western Europe. The citizens’ own 
determination to defend their freedom to the end was, no doubt, the main 
pillar of the city’s independence; but, by itself, it would not have availed 
against a determined attack by the Catholic powers. This attack was 
never forthcoming. Neither Spain, the Papacy, nor the League in 
France were ever willing to concentrate their full forces against the city. 
The Most Christian King even supported Geneva, though more by words 
than by deeds. After the first French war of religion Geneva itself was 
no longer a serious threat to the Catholic states. Its preachers had done 
their work, and the destruction of the spiritual centre of Calvinism, 
however satisfactory in itself to every good Catholic, would have done 
little to solve the problem of Protestantism where it really mattered, in 
France, in the Netherlands and in England. A full-scale attack on 
Geneva would, moreover, have produced a most dangerous reaction 
from Geneva’s ally, Bern, with her formidable regiments of pikemen, 
and possibly even from the Protestant princes and cities of Germany. 
Only for Charles Emanuel of Savoy was the conquest of Geneva a 
political objective of the first importance. But, as a virtual satellite of 
Spain, he was hampered by Philip II’s caution and unwillingness to 
support any aggressive action against Geneva. He might still have 
concentrated his own superior forces for an attack; but his immoderate 
ambitions, his political ineptitude and his temperamental inability to 
pursue any policy consistently saved Geneva time and again from this 
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danger. It is the merit of M. Alain Dufour’s La Guerre de 1389-1593, 
vol. iv of La Seigneurie de Genive et la Maison de Savoie de 15359 a 1593 by 
L. Cramer (Geneva: A. Jullien, 1958. 25 Sw. fr.), to have placed the war 
between Savoy and Geneva firmly in the context of the political aims of 
the great powers and the cross-currents of the French civil wars. The 
miniature campaigns by a few hundred men on each side for the posses- 
sion of a small town or a mountain fortress become significant in the 
interplay of interests of the politics of Europe during a crucial period of 
four years. The author provides a good analysis of the economic struc- 
ture of both Geneva and Piedmont-Savoy and of the effects of war on 
these states and on the unfortunate districts in which the actual fighting 
took place. There is much of interest about the organization of the 
Swiss and Savoyard armies, about the attitude of the soldiers to the wat 
and about the behaviour of the troops towards the civilian population. 
M. Dufour was able to use material collected for this volume by the late 
Lucien Cramer, the author of the first three volumes of this series. The 
composition and, one suspects, much of the research, too, was his own. 
It is a fitting conclusion to a most distinguished work of Swiss scholar- 
ship. 
University of Manchester H. G. KoOENIGSBERGER 





During the last twenty years or so, Sir John Neale has published a 
number of papers not strictly related to his major themes of Queen 
Elizabeth herself and her Parliaments. These papers he has now 
collected into a book, Essays in Elizabethan History (London: Jonathan 
Cape, 1958. 18s.). In his masterly obituary notice of Professor A. F. 
Pollard which is here reprinted, Sir John remarks that Pollard’s 
articles ‘ range from detailed pieces of research to scholarly journalism ’. 
The same width of range appears in his own collection. Two of the most 
closely argued are papers concerned with defending Sir Edward Stafford 
from the charge of treason, and Queen Elizabeth from a charge of undue 
parsimony in her treatment of the Netherlands Expedition of 1586-7. 
Here the combination of detailed documentary study and persuasive 
argument is most impressive, even if a lingering doubt still remains as 
to whether there is not perhaps a word or two still to be said on the other 
side. By far the most important piece in the book is the famous essay on 
‘ The Elizabethan Political Scene ’, which in under thirty pages effectively 
dynamited as many volumes of conventional constitutional history. There 
also is the powerful plea for a study of history by way of group biographies 
and statistical analyses which made such an impression on the Anglo- 
American Historical Conference of 1950. And finally there are a number 
of more discursive and reflective pieces on the nature of the Elizabethan 
age, some of which seem a little fragile to be slipped between such heavy- 
weights, and in which the parallelism between the sixteenth and the 
twentieth centuries is sometimes a little strained. Obvious and regrettable 
omissions from the collection are the pioneering articles on ‘ Peter 
Wentworth ’ and ‘ The Commons’ privilege of free speech in Parlia- 
ment”, both of which are still of the first importance to all students of 
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the sixteenth century. Sir John Neale always writes with both elegance 
and penetration and it was a happy decision to collect together some of 
the more valuable of his many articles on the period in which he is the 
acknowledged master. By doing so he allows his readers to get a very 
clear impression of how he regards the age upon which he has lavished 
such understanding and affection. An age which, thanks to the tempor- 
izing policy of the queen, managed to maintain a precarious equilibrium 
despite violent changes and dynamic passion; a temporary plateau before 
the great collapse. For, as Sir John himself makes clear, ‘ When Eliza- 
beth died, the Tudor political system was doomed ’, since ‘ like other 
societies, the Elizabethan age contained the seeds of its own decay ’. 


Wadham College, Oxford LAWRENCE STONE 


Mrs. A. Fairfax-Lucy has written in Charlecote and the Lucys (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 30s.), a family chronicle of great charm. 
If her descriptions of the house and its surroundings are sometimes a little 
too flowery they do convey a sense of all the house stood for as the home 
of a quiet line of country gentry for 400 years; and especially the delight 
of the surrounding country-side. She deals faithfully with the incident 
that has been the family’s chief title to fame; showing how the evidence 
for the tale of Sir Thomas Lucy, the young Shakespeare and the deer 
stealing must be reduced to ‘a few small shreds’. Unfortunately, since 
such families as the Lucys are part of the weave and warp of English life, 
fire destroyed many of their records, after which damp did its worst for 
those kept in the chest which was allowed to stand in a flooded ground- 
floor room. But notes had already been made on them and the archivist 
at Warwick was able to undo some of the damage done. And there is 
always Dugdale, who of course went to Charlecote and upon whom 
Mrs. Fairfax-Lucy relies much in building up her history. Moreover 
she has gone to other authorities and her list of these, beginning with the 
Pipe Rolls, is admirable. It is only to be regretted that she decided since, 
to quote her own words “such sources are available to everyone’, to 
omit all specific references. The consequence is a delightful story, well 
put together but for the early part at any rate provoking queries on detail. 
For the first half of the nineteenth century there exists in ‘a number of 
stout black notebooks’ the journal kept by one Mary Williams who 
married George Lucy in 1823. There are few allusions to outside 
happenings and only a few well-known persons appear; the Prince 
Regent ‘ gloriously drunk’ at a ball; Sir Walter Scott and the Prince 
Doria Pamphili, the latter of whom the Lucys met again in Rome, each 
on visits to Charlecote. This is all very small beer. But the descriptions 
of the way of life in the household, the account of the building of new 
rooms; the furnishings of all kinds; are interesting and informative read- 
ing, the more so since names of architects employed; of firms patron- 
ized; of prices paid are all supplied. The nostalgia for the past which 
occasionally makes its appearance (‘ never had it been imagined that the 
day would come when Charlecote would no longer pass from one gen- 
eration to another”) is determinedly combated in the short paragraph 
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which describes Dr. G. M. Trevelyan receiving on behalf of the National 
Trust the keys of the gateway which led to the park and the house with 
its treasures. 


Edinburgh Grapys Scorr THOMSON 





Analecta Hibernica, no. 20 (Dublin: Stationery Office, for Irish 
Manuscripts Commission, 1958. 30s.) contains reports by J. F. Ains- 
worth and E. MacLysaght upon nine collections of family papers— 
Colclough, Dillon, Doneraile (second report), Mansfield, Nugent, 
Power O’Shee, Shirley, Smyth of Drumcree House, co. Westmeath, and 
Vigors. They all shed light on the acquisition of land by Anglo-Irish 
invaders in the later sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and on the 
administration by subsequent generations of the estates thus won. 
Indeed, a social history of the Irish landowning class might be compiled 
from these documents, which illustrate how the Elizabethan adventurer 
wielding powers of martial law against persons travelling by night or 
‘not having in his Companie some honest man in English aparrell ’ 
was in time succeeded by the cultured Georgian aristocrat with his 
drawing-room of old masters and his domestic staff of butler, footmen, 
gardeners, and so forth. There are plenty of statements about wages, 
prices and rents in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, though no 
obvious surprises. ‘The papers of the Nugent family, with both protes- 
tant and papist members, some serving in the British army and others 
among the ‘wild geese’ on the continent, offer perhaps the widest 
spread of information. Among the many miscellaneous items in the 
volume as a whole to catch the eye are the dealings of the Spenser family 
at Kilcolman after the death of the poet, a pass to the papist heir of the 
earl of Westmeath to travel abroad in 1623 (on condition of not visiting 
Rome), the settlement in 1670 of the castle, manor and town of Belfast, 
two minute-books of the corporation of Lanesborough, and odd instances 
of land being mortgaged or sold to merchants of Dublin or Cork. A 
somewhat disgruntled English judge visiting Ireland in 1792-3 found 
the tedium of his journey broken when at Dangan, co. Meath, he ‘ was 
happy enough to pick up Lord Mornington’s Brother Mr. Wesley . . . 
a most agreeable & clever young man’—none other, in fact, than 
the future duke of Wellington. The volume contains a few medieval 
documents, which are mostly printed in full and include the will of Robert 
Shee, a burgess of Kilkenny and evidently a landowner in the neighbour- 
hood, who died in 1499. The compilers have been scrupulous in trans- 
cribing and indexing place and personal names, and their work should 
therefore be valuable for the local historian. But for many items, such as 
the letters addressed during the years before 1754 to the wine-importing 
firm of Dillon & Ferrall, the 16-page treatise on the Irish Exchequer 
¢. 1725, or the papers of E. P. Shirley relative to disestablishment, recourse 
to the originals remains necessary. Nineteenth-century documents as 
a rule are listed rather than summarized. There is a useful appendix 
enumerating nearly three hundred collections of papers in private hands 
which have been inspected by agents of the Irish Manuscripts Commission 
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and the typescript reports on which may be consulted at the National 
Library, Dublin. 


St. Edmund Hall, Oxford G. D. Ramsay 


There are popular biographies which the historian can admire, but 
Mr. William McElwee’s The Wisest Fool in Christendom. The Reign of 
King James I and VI (London: Faber and Faber, 1958. 25s.) is not one of 
them. Mr. McElwee writes very nicely in a graceful and lively style and 
has seen in the life of King James an opportunity to tell a good story. 
Some of James’s adventures in Scotland and some later episodes in England 
are sketched with vividness. There is an attempt at a psychological 
interpretation of the king in which Mr. McElwee makes some interesting 
suggestions, though they are guess-work and illustrate the dangers of 
the psychological approach. Aside from this, the book offers little or 
no contribution to our understanding of King James or of his reign. 
Indeed, Mr. McElwee displays such disregard for the fundamentals of the 
craft of the historian that in all probability he does not realize how deeply 
he offends. His book is filled with errors of fact and judgment, with 
meaningless pronouncements, unguarded generalities, and conjectures 
often set forth as truth. The episodes of Mary Stuart’s will, of the case of 
Goodwin v. Fortescue, of James’s pamphlet war with Rome are wrongly 
interpreted. I know of no proof that James Hay deliberately brought 
Carr to the king’s attention in the hope of strengthening the Scottish 
interest as opposed to the influence of Cecil and the Howards. Mr. 
McElwee throws together things that have nothing in common. In 
remarking that Cecil’s death in 1612 left no statesman to carry the burden 
of government, he says: ‘ There was now only Raleigh in the Tower and 
the almost senile Lord High Admiral to represent the legendary 
glories of the old reign. A year before Shakespeare had retired to 
Stratford. . . . [For those who looked forward to a new era] there 
was now only the Prince of Wales [who died in November] . . . . 
The publication of the new great Bible . . . marked the transition. 
Henceforth the age was unquestionably, almost aggressively, Jacobean.’ 
One could forgive Mr. McElwee’s blunders more easily if he did not 
make a pretence at scholarship. He does not supply footnotes, for he 
thinks they ‘ have become a tedious nuisance even to the serious student ’. 
But he provides a short bibliography in which he attempts to be critical. 
His comments are amateurish. Prothero’s and Tanner’s books of docu- 
ments are said to be ‘ still irreplaceable ’; and we are assured that ‘ there 
are valuable contemporary sources scattered through the publications of 
the Bannatyne and Maitland Clubs’. Although Mr. McElwee lists a 
few sources in his bibliography, and although he has found some of them 
‘ worth pottering through’ or ‘ worth dipping into’, none the less his 
book depends more than he admits upon secondary works. His depend- 
ence upon these secondary works is shown by the fact that he uses their 
quotations from manuscripts, though there is no mention of manuscripts 
in his bibliography. 

University of Minnesota D. H. Wiitson 
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In Lancelot Andrewes 1555-1626 (London: S.P.C.K., 1958. 25s.) Dr. 
Paul A. Welsby has provided a straightforward biographical study. The 
bishop’s career is set out carefully and the nature of his association with 
Puritanism is assessed. His position as a moral theologian is made clear. 
The period of his closest association with the Puritan party may be held 
to end with his work as chaplain to the third earl of Huntingdon. There 
is a useful account of the men who came to Pembroke College during 
his period as master. Throughout the book Dr. Welsby gives valuable 
quotations from Andrewes’s sermons as indicating the development of 
his thought. In dealing with the later period of Andrewes’s life the 
author gives a convincing account of his relationship with Laud. There 
is also a careful examination of the bishop’s decision in the Essex divorce 
case. Dr. Welsby sets out in detail the preferments which the bishop 
reserved for his brother Roger. He makes it clear that it was Lancelot 
Andrewes’s private life and his writings and sermons which have built 
up his reputation and these are set in contrast with the passivity and, at 
times, the weakness of his public life. The sermon, quoted 6n page 196, 
is a good example of Andrewes’s Christo-centric thought which now 
makes such a wide appeal. The book is carefully produced. Spalatro 
on page 159 should read Spalato. 


London Davip MATHEW 


Puritans, Lawyers, and Politics in Early Seventeenth-Century England (Yale 
University Press; London: O.U.P., 1958. 36s.) is an admirable subject: . 
but J. D. Eusden has produced a disappointing book. Professor Eusden 
started by asking promising questions, such as ‘ Might it not be dis- 
covered . . . that the early seventeenth-century restatement or refine- 
ment of the law of contract had something to do with the theory of 
church covenant, or that Puritan moralism had a part in the development 
of family law’? He found that ‘ although fascinating as a conjecture, 
the evidence of Puritan influence on common law and vice versa did not 
materialize’ (p. viii). Neither lawyers nor Puritans acknowledged any 
indebtedness. He concluded that the legal aspect of covenant theology 
has been exaggerated. ‘It is important to note’, he writes 4 propos of 
John Preston, ‘ that man does not wring anything from God, nor is he 
capable of initiating the covenant relationship’. Covenant thought was 
* never a mechanical debit-credit system’ (p. 30). One can only suppose 
that, alhough Preston was one of the ten divines selected for special 
study by the author, he had never read the passages in which Preston 
tells us that we ‘ may sue Him of his bond written and sealed, and He 
cannot deny it’; ‘ Take no denyall, though the Lord may defer long, yet 
He will doe it, He cannot chuse; for it is a part of His Covenant’. We 


must ‘ extort, . . . oppresse the promises . . . as a rich man oppresst7T~ 
a poore man’. God is ‘ willing . . . to make Himself a debtor to us™ 
‘If thou art able to take Jesus Christ . . . thou art by that put into the 


Covenant.’ Nevertheless, though Mr. Eusden missed this point, so 
cogently argued by Professor Perry Miller, he concluded that ‘ my 
research had not arrived at a dead end’ (p. viii). Abandoning the more 
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difficult task of comparing the content of Puritan and common law 
doctrine, he proceeded instead to re-tell the old story of the constitutional 
conflicts of the years 1603-30—Bate’s Case, Darnel’s Case, Peacham’s 
Case, prerogative, fundamental law—noting as he went along what he 
regarded as points of similarity between the Puritan and common law 
approach to these questions. They are all of the most familiar and jejune 
kind. Examples may be given of the sort of conclusion.to which Mr. 
Eusden’s researches led him: Sir John Eliot ‘never served as a judge 
or acted as counsel in the chief cases of the early 1600s’ (p. 41). ‘ By 
no means all Puritans left their native land’ under Laud (p. 4). ‘ Such 
blatant, unqualified affirmations of the divine right of kings [as that of 
the 1640 canons] were not found in Puritan pronouncements’ (p. 67). 
“The Whigs . . . maintained supremacy in the government from 1688 
until their downfall in 1790’ (p. 161). Mr. Eusden buttresses his argu- 
ments with quotations taken eclectically and uncritically from secondary 
sources; and with a bibliographical apparatus nearly a quarter the length 
of his text. 1t is to be hoped that this book will not discourage other 
historians from asking, and answering, Mr. Eusden’s questions, by means 
of a careful and systematic critical analysis of Puritan theology and 
comparison of its concepts with those of the common lawyers. 


Balliol College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER HILL 


In Canning’s opinion the fault of the Dutch was offering too little 
and . king too much. Canning referred specifically to commercial 
negotiations; but his remark might well be taken as the text for any 
general discussion of Anglo-Dutch relations during the period covered 
by Dr. Douglas Coombs in The Conduct of the Dutch; British Opinion and 
the Dutch Alliance during the War of the Spanish Succession (The Hague 
and Achimota: Martinus Nijhoff for the University College of Ghana 
Publications Board, 1958. 25 guilders). Most Englishmen thought that 
the Dutch were dilatory: that their troops were never up to strength; 
that they refused to make augmentations promptly and in proportion 
to the increases made by their British ally; and that their contribution to 
the war beyond their own narrow sphere of interests in the Netherlands 
was derisory. Yet they demanded in exchange for inadequate and half- 
hearted support excessive advantages—a dominant position, military, 
economic and political, in the Spanish Netherlands, and equal trading 
rights with Britain in Spain and the overseas Spanish empire. They 
persisted in trading and negotiating with the enemy during the war; 
but when, after 1710, the Tory ministry was bent on making peace, the 
Dutch tried ineffectually to thwart the peace plans of their British ally. 
This work certainly establishes Dr. Coombs as an industrious and per- 
se‘ -ing researcher, although one cannot help wondering whether it 
was necessary to publish 400 rather arid pages to establish four pages 
of conclusions (pp. 381-4). Although Dr. Coombs’s use of the word 
‘ British ’, not English, in his title is justified by some references to Scottish 
views on the Dutch, he makes no attempt to compare or contrast English 
and Scottish views. Nor does he try to assess the importance of 
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parliament and parliamentary opinion in the conduct of British foreign 
policy during the Spanish Succession War, although he offers some 
interesting information on this topic. When, for example, the tories 
made peace with France they were careful to secure in advance the 
concurrence of parliament to every step. This led to whig criticism at 
the time that the ministry was encroaching upon the royal prerogative of 
peace and war. Later on when the next peace with France was being 
negotiated at Aix la Chapelle in 1748 the Pelham ministry deliberately 
refused to model their peacemaking methods on those of Harley and 
St. John on the ground that only after the crown had exercised its 
prerogative power of making peace should the approval of Parliament 
be invited to the definitive treaty. There are one or two curious 
omissions in the Bibliography, especially the contemporary History of 
Great Britain by Alexander Cunningham and the article by Ellen D. 
Leyburn, ‘Swift’s, View of the Dutch’ in Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America, LXVI (1951). Nor is the index complete: it 
does not include Arensberg, Greg and Somerville and possibly other 
persons mentioned in the text. 


University of Edinburgh D. B. Horn 





Some years before the war Professor H. A. R. Gibb and Mr. Harold 
Bowen were entrusted by Chatham House with the task of ‘ surveying 
the effects of the western impact upon Turkey and its former Arab 
provinces since the beginning of the nineteenth century’. As an 
essential preliminary to this work, they began with a detailed analysis of 
Ottoman state and society in the mid-eighteenth century—at the last 
moment, so to speak, before the impact began. The first part of the 
first volume was published, after considerable delays due to the war, in 
1950. The second has appeared under the title Islamic Society and the 
West, vol. i, Islamic Society in the Eighteenth Century, part ii (London: 
O.U.P. for Royal Institute of International Affairs, 1957). Part i dealt 
with Sacred Law, the Caliphate and Sultanate, the Ruling Institution, 
government and administration in the Arab provinces, the peasantry, 
and the city. Part ii, in eight chapters, deals with taxation and finance, 
the religious institution, the #/ema, the administration of law, education, 
religious endowments (wagf), the dervishes, and the non-Muslim com- 
munities of the Empire. The progress of modern Ottoman historical 
studies, though considerable, has shed little light on the eighteenth 
century. Present-day Turkish historians, attracted by the early greatness 
and recent revival of their country, have not shown much interest in the 
period of weakness and decay that separates the two; western scholars 
have on the whole shared their neglect. In attempting a survey of the 
Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth century, Sir Hamilton Gibb and Mr. 
Bowen faced a task of peculiar difficulty; on the one hand there was the 
vast mass of source material, reflecting the workings of a complex and in- 
tricate social and political system—on the other the almost complete ab- 
sense of preliminary work, of monographs, studies, or critical editions of 
texts. The authors were very unfortunate in that between the inception and 
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the completion of this first volume, the Turkish State archives have been 
thrown open, and many studies and monographs published, based on 
the documents they contain. Though few of these deal directly with the 
eighteenth century, they are of considerable relevance to the larger 
background of Ottoman institutional history, against which the authors 
have drawn their picture. In the first part no use could be made of these 
materials. In the second the authors have had recourse to publications, 
chiefly Turkish, based on archive documents; this has made their presen- 
tation of Ottoman affairs, especially fiscal and administrative, at once 
more immediate and more precise. No doubt, as the authors themselves 
suggest, further studies in the Turkish archives will modify many of their 
conclusions, at least in detail. They are unlikely, however, to displace 
this work from the position it has already won as the standard study of 
the Ottoman Muslim lands on the eve of the impact of the West. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London B. Lewis 


In the latest volume of the Harvard Historical Monographs, Historical 
Pessimism in the French Enlightenment (Harvard University Press; London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 45s.), Professor Henry Vyverberg, of the University of 
Akron, reconsiders the commonly-held view that belief in progress was 
‘the one logical consummation’ of French eighteenth-century thought. 
The core of his work is a study of the ideas of a number of the most 
famous French writers of the period, not only on sociological and ethical 
questions, but also (and most fruitfully) in the field of aesthetic values 
and literary criticism. He begins with a series of brief sketches of their 
seventeenth-century forerunners, in whom he detects anticipations of 
both an optimistic and a pessimistic outlook. He then argues that the 
intellectual foundations on which the views of the philosophes were based 
—the ideas of reason, nature, etc.—though they frequently, indeed 
generally, supported an optimistic outlook, might equally well support 
the reverse, and that in fact experience, whether of political and moral 
setbacks, or of literary and artistic’ decadence, was reflected in various 
modifications of the usual optimistic view. Thus belief in progress 
turned into a cyclical view of history, or into what he calls a theory of 
historical flux, and faith in the perfectibility of mankind was challenged 
by evidence of corruption and decay. In conclusion he discusses the 
ideas of several writers of secondary rank, such as Vauvenargues, Linguet, 
and others, ending with the Marquis de Sade, who, he believes, cannot 
be dismissed as a mad eccentric, but was a serious thinker, ‘ within the 
main current of the Enlightenment’. Mr. Vyverberg develops his 
thesis with abundant quotations from a wide range of sources, and his 
book, which is interesting and readable throughout, forms a valuable 
contribution to the study of an important phase in the history of ideas. 
Perhaps his outstanding conclusion is that the attitudes he describes 
were by no means confined to writers, clerical or otherwise, who were 
professedly anti-philosophe, not were they merely casual or superficial in- 
consistencies; what he calls ‘ historical pessimism’ ‘ had its roots deep in 
the “ philosophical” movement itself’. But ‘ historical pessimism’ is 
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surely rather a misleading name for the various theories whose appear- 
ances he describes, and indeed he admits (p. 2) that it ‘ lacks precision, 
yet it must serve for lack of a better’. It certainly makes a neater and 
more attractive title for a book than Decadence and Historical Flux : French 
Anti-Progressionist Thought in the Eighteenth Century, which was the title of 
the doctoral dissertation from which the book sprang. The latter, 
however, was undoubtedly more accurate. I am not sure how original 
Mr. Vyverberg would claim to be, but it is well known that the Lisbon 
earthquake made a deep impression on many people besides Voltaire, 
and pure Leibnizian optimism was never typical, nor was its rejection 
necessarily pessimism. 


Oriel College, Oxford J. W. Goucu 


Those who find it necessary to consult the records housed in the 
National Archives of India at New Delhi will be grateful to Professor 
B. A. Salatore for his Index to the Foreign and Political Department Records, 
vol. i, 1756-1780 (Delhi: Government of India, 1957. 23s. 6d.). Copies 
of these records are also to be found in the record department of the 
Commonwealth Relations Office in this country. The documents 
indexed in this volume cover what is perhaps the most overwritten period 
in India’s long history. 

Balliol College, Oxford C. C. Davigs 


The War for Independence: A Military History (University of Chicago 
Press; Cambridge: University Press, 1958. 27s. 6d.), by Howard H. 
Peckham, is a volume in the ‘ Chicago History of American Civilization ’ 
series. As director of the William L. Clements library at Ann Arbor, 
the author was admirably situated to write such an account, and on the 
whole he has satisfied expectation. Undergraduates, for whom the series 
is mainly intended, will find his book compact, well-organized and 
sprightly. To British taste, though, Mr. Peckham’s interpretation is a 
little crude. Carleton, Burgoyne, Cornwallis, Germain—indeed, nearly 
all the principal figures on the British side—are dismissed as ‘ aristocrats ’, 
which to the author serves as an automatic condemnation. Any ‘ aristo- 
crat ’, it appears, must by definition be gross and fatuous. By contrast, 
most of the Americans are splendid chaps. British or Hessian conduct 
is sometimes judged as brutal: similar behaviour by the patriots tends to 
be explained away as merely ‘ rough’ or ‘ unorthodox’. Perhaps it is 
significant that Mr. Peckham does not mention in his bibliography the 
searchingly critical analysis of Washington and the Revolution by Bernhard 
Knollenberg. Artemas Ward is disguised as Artemws, which might lead 
students to confuse him with the humourist of that nickname. The 
explanation of the British purchase .system is a little misleading. The 
endpaper maps could be better. Otherwise, a clear and workmanlike 
survey. 

University of Manchester Marcus CUNLIFFE 
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The Economic Societies founded in Spain and Spanish America in the 
second half of the eighteenth century were private bodies organized to 
promote the economic welfare of Spain and the empire. They collected 
data and books, sponsored institutes for instruction in agriculture, science 
and manual arts, organized experimental workshops and farms, and 
submitted to the government numerous reports on current economic 
problems. In The Economic Societies in the Spanish World (1763-18212) 
(Syracuse, N.Y.: University Press, 1958), Professor Robert Jones Shafer 
provides the first large-scale and documented work on the subject, the 
first study to contain precise chronological treatment, statistics, and 
analysis of results as well as intentions. His chapters on the Spanish 
Societies are more satisfactory than any previous account. He situates 
them in the economic and intellectual conditions of Spain in the eighteenth 
century, traces their history, and shows conclusively that their economic 
speculations were simply a reaction to disastrous economic conditions 
and not a sign of the heterodoxy and irreligion which has so often been 
attributed to them by Spanish traditionalists. The most original and 
substantial part of the book, however, is that devoted to the colonial 
Societies, the history of which shows creole and Spanish concern over 
economic conditions, the readiness of Spanish officials to speculate and 
experiment, and the ultimate poverty of the policy of the government, 
which started by tolerating the Societies and ended by distrusting them 
as vehicles of disaffection. Dr. Shafer shows that the authorities in fact 
exaggerated their radicalism, that the Spanish members of American 
Societies were simply interested in the economic improvement of the 
empire, and that the creole members were generally men of property who 
were socially and politically moderate and were to be conservatives in the 
coming years of independence. The story, of course, is one of failure, 
of reports disregarded and plans ignored, but in telling it Dr Shafer has 
made an important contribution to the social, economic and intellectual 
history of Spain and the empire. The documentation is impressive and 
the bibliography critical and thorough, though for the Spanish back- 
ground there ought to be some reference to the works of Dominguez 
Ortiz and Sanchez Agesta>- 


University of Liverpool Joun LyncH 


It might have been thought that the main interest of volume xiv of 
the Papers of Thomas Jefferson (Princeton University Press; London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 80s.) would lie in the preliminaries of the French revolu- 
tion. After all, the period covered is October 1788 to March 1789 and 
Jefferson was an acute and sympathetic observer; yet the revolutionary 
theme does not dominate the book. To Jefferson France was simply 
advancing ‘ at a steady pace towards the establishment of a constitution ’; 
there was a slow-motion, peaceful revolution in progress, it was true, 
and had been since the meeting of the notables in 1787, but it was pro- 
ceeding ‘ without bloodshed ’ in perfect ‘ internal tranquillity "—for he 
discounted minor incidents in Brittany and Burgundy. The regency 
crisis in England was to his mind far more sensational, though admittedly 
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less important, and indeed disappointing in its immediate results. He 
himself hoped to return to America on leave for at least six or seven 
months in the middle of 1789 as soon as he could get permission from 
the new federal government, which does not suggest any compelling 
sense of urgency about what was happening in France. In the meantime 
he had been overtaken by furious ‘ squalls of work’ and had further 
handicapped himself by encouraging his secretary, William Short, to go 
gallivanting about Italy for the whole of this period. These ‘ squalls ’, 
however, reveal Jefferson at his best. In a few short weeks towards the 
close of 1788 he had committed his reluctant government to a long 
overdue consular convention with France, largely drafted by himself; 
and had anticipated Alexander Hamilton by working out an elaborate, 
though unfortunately abortive, scheme to fund the external debt of the 
United States and pay off their French officers, who had received nothing 
since 1785. Shortly after this he had succeeded in getting American 
whale-oil exempted for the time being from the prohibitory arrét of 
29 September 1788 by means of a most lucid, masterly and highly technical 
memorandum, which confounded even the ‘ Nantuckois’ of Dunkirk. 
Yet working single-handed as he was, in the bitter cold of that abnormal 
winter and with two sick daughters on his hands, Jefferson still found 
time for his other numerous interests, both public and private, which 
occupy nearly half this surprising volume. 


University College, Cardiff ANTHONY STEEL 


The Champlain Society’s latest publication, Lord Selkirk’s Diary, 
1803-1804 (Toronto: The Society, 1958) not only throws more light 
upon a notable man but brings to the notice of historians a document of 
wide interest. Selkirk, though best known for his Red River enterprise, 
had other irons in the fire in North America. His most successful 
colonizing work was done on Prince Edward Island, not at Red River; 
he founded a settlement at Baldoon on Lake St. Clair; he owned land in 
the state of New York and at one stage talked of a settlement there. 
Throughout, as Mr. Patrick C. T. White says in his editorial introduction, 
‘his desire to preserve and extend British North America was more 
powerful that his hopes of advancing his personal fortunes’. The diary, 
in Mr. White’s words, ‘ could serve as a handbook on colonization’. At 
every point in his journeyings from Prince Edward Island to Nova Scotia, 
thence to Massachusetts and New York, overland to Upper and Lower 
Canada, on to Vermont and New York and Upper Canada again, back to 
Prince Edward Island and finally to Nova Scotia, we find statistics of 
settlement costs, wages, prices of commodities, trading figures, which 
should make the book a valuable source for local economic historians. 
But Selkirk’s intellectual curiosity and capacity for getting on with all 
sorts and conditions of men make it much more than a storehouse of 
facts. His conversations with Alexander Hamilton and General Schuyler 
about New York and federal politics, his shrewd comment on Burr, his 
criticisms of Simcoe’s choice of York as capital of Upper Canada, his 
remarks on the French Canadians and the constitution of 1791 are all well 
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worth reading. No doubt his views took some of their colour from his 
informants but he is no mere reporter of other men’s opinions. His 
evident dislike of democracy did not blind him to the good points of the 
American character and the reader will regret that he did not enlarge more 
fully on what he saw in the United States. The diary is a transcript of 
the original, which was destroyed in a fire at St. Mary’s Isle. Some— 
though not all—of the errors in transcription have been detected by the 
editor. The mysterious ‘ s00f Ftx. C.’ (p. 17) should no doubt be 
“H’x C’—i.e. ‘ Halifax currency "—and ‘4d Haly. per mile’ (p. 163) 
is clearly ‘ 4d. Halifax currency’ and not ‘ 4d. daily’ as in the editor’s 
note: the sum works out right. ‘ Tallyrands “‘ beaucoup d’argent”’’ 
(p. 260) is an allusion not to the activities of Genet but to the negotiations 
of Marshall, Pinckney and Gerry in France in Adams’s administration. 
But these are minor blemishes. Mr. White’s editing, which involved a 
good many identifications, has on the whole been well done. 


University of Otago W. P. Morreti 


Kathleen Fitzpatrick’s Australian Explorers: A Selection from their 
Writings with an Introduction (London: O.U.P., 1958. 9s. 6d.) will replace 
the Scott volumes (1929) as an introduction for student and general 
reader to Australian inland exploration. The opening up of Australia 
lacks the drama and interest of African exploration, and more than 
anything else it resembles Antarctic exploration—long and lonely trips 
over inhospitable and almost uninhabited country. Thus Sturt said of 
the Simpson desert: ‘ the stillness of death reigned around us, no living 
creature was to be heard; nothing inhabited that dreary desert but the 
ant, even the fly shunned it.” The main work of exploration took place 
between the crossing of the Blue Mountains in 1813 and Giles’s west and 
east crossings of Central and Western Australia in 1875-6, by which time 
the main geographical features of an island continent the size of the 
United States were known. However, economic Australia, that which is 
habitable, was largely known by 1850; and the fantastic efforts of Gregory. 
Stuart, Burke and Wills, Warburton, Forrest and Giles, though epics of 
endurance and bravery, were of little economic importance, except in the 
negative sense. The reasons which prompted the individual explorer 
varied—from ‘ the earnest desire to promote the public good ’ (Sturt) to 
‘ the chivalry of the achievement of difficult and dangerous, if not almost 
impossible tasks ’ (Giles)—but government and individual patronage was 
economic in motivation, and most of the expeditions were government 
financed in the hopes of finding more pastoral land. The results before 
1850 were great: settlers and sheep followed on the heels of the explorers, 
across the Blue Mountains, along the western rivers, into Australia Felix 
and the Darling Downs, but stopping short at the limits of rainfall, 
Sturt’s discovery of the only great river-system, Mitchell’s of the western 
districts of Victoria, and Cunningham’s of Southern Queensland, were 
the most important economic explorations; the journeys of Giles were 
undoubtedly the greatest individual achievement. Professor Fitzpatrick’s 
selections make fascinating reading, and her introduction is a summary 
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history of the exploration that is a model of exposition and style. Rightly 
she goes beyond the chronology of travel to discuss the special features 
of Australia for exploration, the characters and motives of the explorers, 
and the qualities of the books they wrote. ‘ The haggard distinction of 
Australia’, she concludes, ‘ is an acquired taste and given her isolation 
few but her native sons come to acquire it. But through the medium 
of the eyes and minds of the first Europeans to observe it, something of 
the fascination of the country can perhaps be communicated.’ 


Nuffield College, Oxford R. M. HARTWELL 





Now that there is a Record Office in almost every county it may well 
be asked whether there is any need for more new record societies. On 
balance it can be agreed that the annual publication of a volume of 
records makes significant documents available to scholars in this country, 
who find it difficult to visit the numerous local archives, and more 
particularly to overseas students. By so much the Suffolk Record 
Society is to be congratulated on its foundation, more especially as the 
funds were provided by voluntary subscription. The first of its volumes, 
Suffolk Farming in the Nineteenth Century, edited by Mrs. Joan Thirsk, 
assisted by Jean Imray (Ipswich: The Society, 1958. 30s.), comprises a 
series of extracts from documents housed in the Record Offices at Ipswich 
and Bury St. Edmunds illustrating the developments and crises of Suffolk 
farming during the nineteenth century. One might have assumed that 
these documents are nowhere else accessible. It is therefore with some 
surprise that the reader finds a selection of extracts from printed sources 
such as the Annals of Agriculture, and other writings of Arthur Young, as 
well as from the various Parliamentary Papers on agriculture that formed 
such a feature of the recurrent depressions of the nineteenth century. 
These extracts help to make the story complete, however. The whole 
area of farming and the farming community is covered, technical and 
social, and Mrs. Thirsk has provided an introduction of the scholarly 
quality that is always to be expected in her writings. The field turnip 
is, however, sapidly becoming the King Charles’s head of English agri- 
cultural history, and its introduction as an arable fodder crop is gradually 
being pushed farther back into early Stuart times. In Suffolk it was 
grown in the 1660s as Dr. Kerridge has shown, but Mrs. Thirsk’s staté- 
ment that this vegetable, which was a plant grown in monastic and other 
herb gardens in medieval times, was ‘ already used as a garden vegetable 
in Norfolk in the 1570s’ is surprising, though doubtless correct enough. 
Again on the following page she gives praise to Suffolk farmers for 
having practised hollow draining with stubble, ling or straw in the 1740s. 
It was an excellent thing for Suffolk farmers on the clay to do, but it was 
a commonplace on such land throughout a large part of the kingdom 
before that date. Maybe it was done by unrecorded Suffolk farmers 
before then too. In producing such a volume it is not perhaps possible 
to avoid a taint of local patriotism, and it is unfair to cavil over such 
small points, or to quibble over the idea that Suffolk landowners were 
especially charitable to the cottagers. It is clear that they resented 
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criticism of bad cottages, some of which are, if I am not mistaken, still 
occupied today. This is a useful and valuable volume. Mrs. Thirsk’s 
essay provides an outline of the history of one century of Suffolk farming, 
and the extracts which follow it have been wisely chosen to illustrate the 
component parts of that story. 


Sudbury, Suffolk G. E. FussEiy 


On the occasion of the centenary of the revolutions of 1848 a number 
of scholarly reassessments of the events of that year appeared both in 
England and on the Continent. But the subject has by no means been 
exhausted and Mr. Theodore S. Hamerow’s admirable survey of the 
economic and social causes and results of the revolutions in Germany, 
Restoration, Revolution, Reaction. Economics and Politics in Germany, 1815- 
1871 (Princeton University Press; London: O.U.P., 1958. 48s.) is awelcome 
addition to the literature concerning this aspect of German history. Mr. 
Hamerow’s book is. divided into three parts which deal with the restora- 
tion after the Napoleonic wars, the revolutions themselves and the 
subsequent reaction. The author shows how the first steps towards 
industrialization in Germany in the 1820s and 1830s were accompanied 
by the decline of the handicraft system while the introduction of more 
efficient farming methods on the large estates (particularly east of the 
Elbe) was accompanied by the decline of the smallholders. In the 1840s 
distress among craftsmen and peasants culminated in a rising of the 
wretched Silesian linen handloom weavers, near starvation in many rural 
districts, and a great exodus to the United States. This state of affairs 
accounts for the readiness of craftsmen and peasants to throw in their 
lot with the middle classes in March 1848. Mr. Hamerow’s account of 
the events of 1848-9 adds little to our knowledge of the revolutions in 
Germany. On the other hand his discussion of the reaction (the Man- 
teuffel Ministry) and the New Era in Prussia is a valuable survey of a 
topic which has sometimes been neglected by historians who have tended 
to deal cursorily with the period 1849-62 so as to get to grips with the 
problem of German unification after Bismarck became Minister President 
of Prussia. Mr. Hamerow’s examination of the social reforms of 
Manteuffel’s ministry is particularly useful. He shows, for example, that 
Manteuffel did far more than Stein to emancipate the serfs in the eastern 
Provinces of Prussia. Between 1850 and 1865 nearly 640,000 farmers 
and smallholders were freed from manorial dues and obligations com- 
pared with only 240,000 in the years 1811-48. One criticism in con- 
clusion. It is astonishing that a scholar of Mr. Hamerow’s standing 
should state that in ‘the Great Britain of Queen Victoria, a million 
vagrants roamed its cities and villages’. This is nonsense. 


University of Manchester W. O. HENDERSON 


With the exception of the R. B. Bennett papers, which are unhappily 
somewhat isolated in the University of New Brunswick, the Public 
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Archives of Canada in Ottawa contains most of the known surviving 
papers of the prime ministers of Canada since Confederation. The 
Public Archives of Canada Manuscript Division’s Preliminary Inventory, 
Manuscript Group 26: Prime Ministers Papers (Ottawa: 1958. 50 cents), 
with its brief descriptions of the main divisions of material and thumb-nail 
sketches of the statesmen’s careers, draws attention to the most valuable 
single source for recent Canadian history. The most important and the 
most extensive collections occupying more than 1,300 feet of shelving 
are: those of Sir John A. Macdonald (1832-91) which have been carefully 
exploited by Professor Creighton; of Sir Wilfrid Laurier (1871-1919) 
whose papers for the period before 1911 were used by the late Dr. O. D. 
Skelton in his two volume Life and Letters (1921) a notable history of the 
Liberal Party as well as a biography; of Sir Robert Borden (1893-1937) 
of Arthur Meighen (1898-1941) which are temporarily closed until a 
biography now in preparation is completed; and finally, of W. L. 
Mackenzie King (1892-1950) whose vast accumulation of administrative 
and personal papers occupies some 800 feet, or, it has been estimated, 
‘about a million pages’. Access to the King papers before 1 January 
1964 is subject to the control of the literary executors (by which time the 
so-called official history may have been completed); between that date 
and 22 July 1975 access will be ‘ subject to conditions laid down by the 
Executors ’; on the latter date, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. King’s 
death, all the papers, under the terms of his will, with the exception of 
private diaries will become the property of the Crown. Perhaps no 
archives in the world are more accessible to the researcher than the 
Canadian; one can still, if need be, work all night long with only a 
watchman as guard on the main floor below. In the case of the prime 
ministers’ papers, the present archivist and his staff have still further 
added to the student’s convenience by the preparation of useful schemes 
of cross-reference and other ‘ finding ’ aids. 


King’s College, London GERALD S. GRAHAM 






The‘ discovery ’ of Asia at the turn of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, which Paul Hazard has described,} could not but affect the 
writing of history in Europe. In France, it gave Voltaire the material 
with which to challenge Bossuet’s Christian interpretation. In England 
it led to the publication of the voluminous Universal History of 1736-44. 
But although the English example, as Herbert Butterfield has shown,? 
reached Germany through Géttingen, subsequent German interest in the 
history of the orient sprang from other roots. Shut off from direct 
contact with the east, German scholarship was concerned less with em- 
pirical investigation of the facts—such as Colebrook and the Royal 
Asiatic Society undertook in England—than with the wider philosophical 
implications, seeking to fit the orient, by contrast with the occident, into 
a scheme of world-history. The impact which the east exerted in this 
way on German historical thinking is the subject of Ernst Schulin’s 


1 Paul Hazard, La crise de la conscience européene, 1680-1715 (Paris, 1935), pp. 21 ff. 
? H. Butterfield, Man on his Past (Cambridge, 1955), pp. 39 ff. 
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learned and illuminating study, Die weltgeschichtliche Erfassung des Orients 
bei Hegel und Ranke (G6ttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1958). As 
the title indicates, Dr. Schulin is concerned not with evaluating the special- 
ized work of orientalists, but with the way in which awareness of the 
orient affected the dimensions of world-history, as conceived by Hegel and 
Ranke. What emerges is that neither, despite otherwise substantial 
differences in approach, was prepared to evaluate the history of the 
oriental peoples for itself or by other than European standards. Hegel’s 
attitude is adequately summarized in the famous statement: ‘ world- 
history moves from east to west; for Europe is the conclusion, Asia the 
beginning.’ Interested only in the ‘ principle’ for which each nation or 
race or people was supposed to stand, he took the condition of each as 
he saw it in his own day, and derived therefrom traits which he thought 
he saw running through its whole previous history. This was almost 
the antithesis of an historical approach and marks off Hegel decisively 
from Ranke. Nevertheless the latter, since he started from the belief 
that the progressive forces in history were Greece and Christianity, was 
hardly less negative towards the orient than Hegel. It was only when, 
in the course of his studies, he found international relations reaching 
over from Europe into the wider world, that oriental history impinged 
on his view. Empirically Ranke was too good a historian to under- 
estimate these contacts; but his view was always western, in the sense 
that he sought only ‘ to give the orient and its history a place in a world- 
historical plan determined by the west and its values’. The idea, already 
grasped by Voltaire, that European civilization was only one among many, 
all of which deserved to be treated on their merits, was alien to his spirit. 
Only under the impact of the pessimistic philosophy of Ernst von Lasaulx, 
and of the growing dissension within Europe, which Burckhardt felt so 
strongly, was a reappraisal of oriental history possible. In fact, however, 
engrossed by the ‘ European crisis ’, universal historians from Burckhardt 
onwards gave less rather than more attention to the orient. It was only 
when world conditions changed after 1918, and still more after 1945, that 
the inadequacy of the attitudes of Hegel and Ranke was better understood. 


London School of Economics G. BARRACLOUGH 


Colonel George Croghan was an American regular soldier who from 
the end of 1825 until his death in 1849 held an appointment as inspector- 
general. In this useful though undramatic capacity, Croghan made 
regular visits between 1826 and 1845 to military posts on the Great Lakes, 
and along and beyond the Mississippi. -Army Life on the Western Frontier 
(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1958. $4) contains a selection 
of his official reports, edited by Francis Paul Prucha. The book will be 
of interest mainly to students of military history or of Western Americana. 
For these, though, it can be warmly commended. Croghan was a humane 
robust man, and in Father Prucha his vigorous reports—long buried in 
War Department archives—find a sympathetic and scholarly editor. 
Introduction, notes and bibliography are all admirable; there is an 
adequate map of army stations, and there are some pleasant illustrations. 


University of Manchester Marcus CUNLIFFE 
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When the news of Sir Henry Havelock’s death was received in Eng- 
land, ‘ some of the Churches in the Establishment were hung in black ’, 
his merits were proclaimed from countless pulpits, and there were many 
other manifestations of public grief. Even in New York and Boston 
flags were flown at half mast. The story of a poor but virtuous soldier 
triumphant over adversity proved generally acceptable. As an impover- 
ished junior officer in Bengal he had waited long and impatiently for 
promotion, and saw himself passed over ‘ by three sots and two fools ’. 
Meanwhile he became a Baptist, married Hannah Marshman, the mis- 
sionary’s daughter, and spent much of his ample leisure trying to improve 
the morals of his men. He /acquired a reputation as a disciplinarian: 
‘the old man was hard on the men.’ Henry Lawrence found him ‘a 
strange person’, went to one of the services that he conducted in camp 
and noted that ‘he reads and prays much as if on parade’. But pro- 
motion came at last, and when the Indian Mutiny broke out he was 
adjutant-general. Even the divisional commander, General Outram, 
recognized Havelock’s worth and waived his own authority to give him 
the honour of relieving Lucknow in person. But the triumphant relief 
was quickly followed by Havelock’s death from dysentery. Mr. Leonard 
Cooper’s Havelock (London: The Bodley Head, 1957) stresses the hero’s 
competence as a soldier, showing how seriously he had studied military 
history and how he used this knowledge in his campaigns. Mr. Cooper 
seems to have confined himself to sources already published. Mr. J. C. 
Pollock, on the other hand, is more interested in Havelock’s personality 
and family life, and has made some use of private papers in his Way to 
Glory: the Life of Havelock of Lucknow (London: John Murray, 1957). 
He confirms the suspicions of T. Rice Holmes and others that after 
Outram had waived his rank he could not keep himself from interfering, 
and in fact weakened Havelock’s authority. He also reveals some of 
Havelock’s difficulties with an unstable son. But he seems less interested 
in military history than Mr. Cooper, and he also seems to have little 
' knowledge of some of the facts of military life. When describing the 
condition of the troops before Havelock attempted their moral reforma- 
tion he refers to their regrettable habits of hard drinking, profane language 
and licentious living, but seems most perturbed by what he considers to 
be the degrading practice of regular inspections for venereal disease. 
But to this day such inspections are neither outmoded nor ‘ degrading ’ 
—as those who have served in the ranks can testify. Mr. Pollock is 
much concerned with Havelock’s determination to prove that a good 
Christian could be a successful soldier, but appears to think the problem 
settled when he has shown that Havelock could achieve promotion and 
yet abstain from the dissolute manners of his fellows. Marshman’s 
colleague Dr. Carey had more insight into the dilemma, but his views are 
dismissed with the flippant remark that he was ‘ in times of fever inclined 
to hallucinations of redcoats descending to hell’. Havelock’s decision 
to pillage the city of Fatehpur, for example, does not seem relevant to 
Mr. Pollock in this connection. In fact, however, Havelock was a 
thoughtful as well as a conscientious soldier and had strong views on the 
merits of British rule in India, besides being a shrewd observer of the 
Indian scene. But neither Mr. Pollock nor Mr. Cooper gives much 
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attention to such matters. In short, the standard biography published 
by Marshman in 1860 has not been altogether superseded. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, KENNETH BALLHATCHET 
London 


Moses Hess was a prolific writer who has an important place in the 
early history of Marxist Socialism and also of Zionism. From 1841, and 
for thirty years thereafter, he poured out articles in obscure periodicals. 
Edmund Silberner has exhaustively catalogued The Works of Moses Hess 
(Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1958). It is a staggering achievement. The list 
gives 1,063 printed works; 241 manuscripts; and much miscellaneous 
correspondence. The foundation is firmly laid for the biography of Hess 
which Mr. Silberner now promises. 

Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Taytor 


While studying in France ten years ago, Professor David S. Landes 
discovered in the vaults of the Bank of France ‘an unusually large and 
intimate correspondence between two business men of the nineteenth 
century: one, Alfred André, a leading international financier; the other, 
Edouard Dervieu, private banker to the Viceroy of Egypt’. With these 
letters as a foundation he has constructed, in Bankers and Pashas (London: 
Heinemann, 1958. 30s.), a study of the financial penetration of Egypt by 
European interests. The story he has to tell is not of interest to his- 
torians of Egypt alone; it illuminates one of the great movements of the 
nineteenth century—the expansion of European capital into the outer 
world, and the growth of European influence which was a natural result 
of it. Mr. Landes deals mainly with the first and happier phase of the 
process, when the cultivation of Jumel cotton, and then the cotton 
famine caused by the American Civit War, brought Egypt an unexampled 
prosperity, and made the bankers of Europe willing to lend what the 
Khedives were only too ready to borrow. The years of reckoning— 
Ismail’s bankruptcy and deposition, and then the British occupation—lie 
outside his scope, but they cast their shadow clearly across his book. 
Mr. Landes treats his sombre theme with great ability. Sometimes he 
shows himself insufficiently familiar with the Egyptian scene (to take a 
small example, on page 149 he states that Maximos Sakakini was ‘ pre- 
sumably Greek’, whereas the family name is one well-known in Syria, 
and Greek Christian names were not uncommon among Syrian Chris- 
tians); but his historical learning is vast, his understanding of the com- 
plicated financial processes seems complete, and, despite a grandiloquence 
which sometimes obscures his meaning, he can vividly describe a scene, 
a person and even a commercial transaction. He has painted a living 
picture of the world of merchant banking in the great days of European 
capitalism, with its professional nobility of old and prosperous houses 
acting within the limits of their moral principles and rules of prudence, 
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the ring of imitators and new houses around them, and on the margins 
the predatory consuls and adventurers making their fortunes out of the 
careless rulers of Egypt and their helpless peasants: 









































One litigant, an Austrian noble named Castellani, succeeded with, the help 
of his government in extorting 700,000 francs on the ground, manifestly falsified, 
that twenty-eight cases of silk cocoons had been ruined by exposure to the sun 
when a train from Suez to Cairo started late. 


Said consoled himself with laughter—that he might not weep. On one 
occasion he is said to have interrupted a conversation with a European business- 


man to order a servant to close the window. ‘If this gentleman catches cold’, 
he said, ‘ it will cost me £10,000.’ 


St. Antony’s College, Oxford ALBERT Hourani 


The most recent volumes to appear of C. Benso di Cavour: Discorsi 
Parlamentari (vols. 10 and 11, Florence: La Nuova Italia, 1955-7) cover 
Cavour’s parliamentary speeches from April 1854 to May 1855. The 
death of Adolfo Omodeo had interrupted the series fifteen years ago, 
but it has now fortunately been taken up again by Armando Saitta. 
These two volumes record over 400 speeches. On some days Cavour 
had to make as many as sixteen interventions in debate, often on widely 
differing and even petty subjects, for his colleagues were ineffective and 
sometimes quite negligible. Occasionally he had to run over to the 
Senate from the Lower House to answer opposition speeches that he 
could not have heard in person, and then back to take up the tale in the 
Camera. As Foreign Minister in this period he had to patch over the 
casual entry of Piedmont into the Crimean war, and brilliantly made it 
seem an act of high statesmanship. As Minister of Finances he had to 
pilot some extremely technical bills through both Houses. He had to 
explain why the prisons in Piedmont were little better than those at 
Naples which had aroused Gladstone’s indignation; and why Piedmont, 
which claimed a right to supplant the other inefficient and reactionary 
dynasties of Italy, was herself equally inefficient in her government of 
Sardinia. It is clear from this sample that Cavour, whether the matter 
was trivial or serious, towered above the other deputies with their lack 
of either political sense or parliamentary technique. He was not a great 
speaker, but he was at least clear and concise—perhaps forced to be so by 
his bad voice and his difficulty with the Italian language. Sometimes one 
can trace signs of the temper, depression and excitability which was later 
to become more noticeable. Along with his extraordinary good common 
sense there was sometimes a casuistry which emulated the most bigoted 
of his clerical opponents. But always the dominant impression is of a 
Benthamite pragmatism and a reluctance to enunciate general principles 
except as a weapon of dialectic. Through all his speeches one feels 
Cavour’s instinctive movement towards the dead centre of politics, from 
which advantageous position he could lean a little to either left or right 
according to whichever was necessary in order to preserve or enlarge his 
coalition. Not that he was ever in any danger of defeat. There was 
no other possible ministry, so he could always treat the opposition with 
benevolence, condescension and complete disrespect. The~impression 
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he gives is thus that of a cat playing rather lazily with mice, for he knew 
that ultimately he could get his way by the mere (and often in fact repeated) 
threat of resignation. Subsequent prime ministers of Italy must envy 
him this cleverly exploited invulnerability. But these volumes are bound 
to give a slightly distorted picture in that they cannot include the op- 
position speeches to which Cavour is replying. The unfortunate tendency 
to regard this man as infallible will only be increased by these publications 
so long as the lives of his critics and opponents are allowed to lie in almost 
complete obscurity. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge Dents Mack SMITH 


Specialized studies of the history of individual Pacific island groups 
are few. Dr. J. D. Legge’s new work on Britain in Fiji, 1858-1880 
(London: Macmillan, 1958. 21s.) is a useful and well-documented 
addition to the number. After an introductory chapter on Fijian society 
Dr. Legge divides his book into two equal halves—one extending from 
the first offer of cession taken home by the newly appointed Consul 
Pritchard (son of the Pritchard of Tahiti) in 1858 to the signature of the 
Deed of Cession in 1874, the other dealing with the remarkable gover- 
norship of Sir Arthur Gordon. He is interested in concepts of native 
administration and is fortunate in that both Pritchard and Gordon re- 
flected on their methods, Pritchard in his Polynesian Reminiscences and 
Gordon both in despatches at the time and in his four privately printed 
volumes, Fiji: Records of Private and of Public Lifey1875-1880. Dr. Leggeis 
perhaps too kind to Pritchard: he was a man of remarkable ability with 
real insight into Fijian institutions and problems (he had of course been 
brought up in the Pacific) but he was thoroughly unscrupulous. Not 
only did he suffer (like the character in Erewhon) from a slight attack of 
embezzlement but he was capable of a shady land deal, brought to light 
by the subsequent Land Titles Commission. Gordon, on the other hand, 
fully deserves Dr. Legge’s praise: though his first governorship, in New 
Brunswick, was not a success, he had matured in Trinidad and Mauritius 
into one of the greatest of British colonial administrators, who shaped 
the whole subsequent course of Fijian history. Dr. Legge has given us 
the first scholarly account of his policies on land and taxation questions 
and the use of ‘ native authorities’. But whereas Gordon’s own letters 
and commentary are of fascinating interest, Dr. Legge’s account is 
curiously flat. His analysis of Gordon’s theory and practice and his 
divergence from the received view of the Colonial Office of his day is 
ably done, often acute though sometimes, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
exaggerating the differences; but the narrative lacks movement and 
colour. ‘The concept of native society as an integrated society’, he 
writes at the end of the book, ‘ may be common enough today, but it 
was not so when Gordon went to Fiji. Hence his fears that others might 
not accept the corollary of that conception—that native administration 
required not merely “‘ a few adaptations to peculiar circumstances in cer- 
tain details” but anintegrated approach. Hence in essence lies the novelty 
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of Gordon’s contribution to colonial theory.’ The historian may have 
something to learn from the sociologist; but it is a pity if he learns to 
wrap sound historical points in the cotton wool of sociological jargon. 


University of Otago ‘W. P. Morreti 





Although the efforts, official and unofficial, to persuade Garibaldi to 
lead the Union Army during the American Civil War are well known, 
American-Italian diplomatic relations in general have been a neglected 
field. A narrow span of the field is carefully tilled by Sister Mary Philip 
Trauth in her Italo-American Diplomatic Relations, 1861-1882 (Washing- 
ton: The Catholic University of America Press, 1958). She has worked 
painstakingly through the despatches of the United States’ first minister 
to the United Italian Kingdom, George Perkins Marsh, from his appoint- 
ment in 1861 until his sudden death on a summer morning in July 1882 
high up in the mountains he loved at Vallombrosa; and she has caught 
not a little of his love for and sympathy with the new state, despite her 
distaste for the highly Protestant and anti-Papal sentiments of this zealous 
New Englander. It was an idyllic period in the old diplomacy, an age 
of courtesy and trust, when the United States with some gifted secretaries 
of state in Seward and Hamilton Fish was fully sympathetic to the new 
secular and liberal nation-state, and when in Baron Ricasoli Italy was 
equally fortunate. The few problems that did occur between the two 
now-united states could be settled by negotiation, by polite correspond- 
ence—and without unseemly haste. Even the erratic adventures of 
Garibaldi and of his aids and admirers—Sister Trauth’s description of the 
claims of William de Rohan is especially good—brought gain to Italo- 
American goodwill, for Garibaldi claimed American as well as Italian 
citizenship. And in Marsh, a scholar-diplomat of ability and integrity, 
the United States was fortunate; his long incumbency was a factor of 
stability, his admiration for Italy was winning, and even his dislike for 
Catholicism which he never hid, had at least a certain diplomatic ad- 
vantage in allowing him to appear back in New England as an objective 
and realistic observer. Sister Trauth unfortunately confines Marsh’s 
own analysis to an appendix: it is worth fuller treatment. Her study, 
suggesting a doctoral dissertation, is an admirable and well-written 
contribution to diplomatic history. Peaceful though these decades were, 
she makes clear how fully involved the United States was in the concert 
of power in Europe and the Mediterranean. She also reveals how much 
superior to our own fevered antics were the detached and urbane ways 
of the old diplomacy. 


University of Glasgow EsMOND WRIGHT 


Mr. Philip Mason’s The Birth of a Dilemma. The Conquest and Settlement 
of Rhodesia (London: O.U.P., 1958. 30s.), a study of Southern rather than 
Northern Rhodesia, is the first book to be issued under the auspices of the 
Institute of Race Relations of which Mr. Mason is director. He spent 
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twenty years with the Indian Civil Service and his use of Indian experience 
for comparative purposes should remind one of the debt which African 
studies owe to those with a background of Indian administration or 
history. Although this book is most readable, it contains too much 
animal imagery. Imagery, as Gilberto Freyre has stressed in his The 
Masters and the Slaves (New York, 1946), pp. xvi-xvii, has an important 
part to play in historical writing on race relations. Yet it must be clear- 
cut: if pushed too far, as Mr. Mason admits (p. 321), it becomes inexact. 
Much of Mr. Mason’s imagery seems due to the desire to avoid socio- 
logical and social anthropological jargon. But he relies heavily on the 
writings of anthropologists, particularly on Professor Max Gluckman’s 
Barotse studies. Itisa pity, however, that he does not employ Gluckman’s 
“peace of the feud’ concept. Because he is not hide-bound by socio- 
logical conventions, Mr. Mason is never afraid to speculate; and, although 
some of his speculations are open to criticism, many are worth following 
up: for example, his comments on the absence of lynching in Rhodesia 
(pp. 249-50, 309-10) and the relatively law-abiding character of its 
pioneering society when contrasted with other frontier communities. 
Although his study uses few primary sources in the conventional sense, it 
provides parts of the Rhodesian story that are not always conveniently 
available. On the Matabele and Mashona Risings, the growth of 
Rhodesian national legends, sex and racial conflict, land, law and adminis- 
tration in Central Africa, he has many wise things to say and one hopes that 
they will be noted by those who live in Rhodesia and Nyasaland to whom, 
in particular, Mr. Mason addresses his book. He promises a future study 
of Nyasaland; but this does not compensate for the fact that the Nyasa- 
land materials which his theme compels him to use fit uneasily into his 
book. Some small errors may be noted: ‘1899’ instead of ‘ 1889’ 
(p. 128); ‘ Corporation ’ instead of ‘ Company ’ (p. 129); references 17- 
21, Part Two, Chapter V, are confused on p. 339; Marshall Hole’s 
mistake ‘ Mlungu’ (God) which, in its context, should clearly be ‘ Mzungu’ 
(European), is repeated. The Birth of a Dilemma calls to mind the title 
of Myrdal’s study of the U.S. Negro, An American Dilemma. Yet there 
is a significant difference between the American ‘ All men are created 
equal’ and Rhodes’s concept of ‘ Equal rights for all civilized men’. 
Mr. Mason’s book provides enough material to appreciate the difference 
between these ideas, in theory and practice. Thus, it may be recommended 
to all who are seriously interested in racial questions. 


University of Edinburgh GEORGE SHEPPERSON 


A Diplomatic History of Europe since the Congress of Vienna by Professor 
René Albrecht-Carrié (London: Methuen for Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1958) is something more than a good college textbook: cautious 
and fair, the author makes a real attempt to present a balanced view of all 
the major contacts between states, and at the same time the length of the 
book (663 pages) gives room for adequate supporting detail. This is 
remarkably accurate, and is obviously based on a thorough knowledge 
of recent writings (to 1956)... The judgments offer no particular novelties, 
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and the desire to avoid taking sides perhaps explains some oddities, such 
as the statement that Hitler was ‘ dedicated . . . to the preservation of 
peace no less than to the restoration of German rights’. French diplo- 
macy is particularly well handled; extra~-European activities are not 
neglected; the influence of east-European developments in the mid- 
nineteenth- century period on the general alignment is, on the other hand, 
less adequately treated. ‘The final chapter on ‘The Cold War’ is an 
objective sketch of recent developments. Two criticisms on points of 
detail may be made, somewhat at random. The first is that S. B. Fay’s 
revisionist study, The Origins of the World War (1928) is spoken of as 
having almost a monopoly in the American universities until the appear- 
ance of Albertini’s work in 1942-3; this omits all reference to Bernadotte 
Schmitt’s equally well-known book which, published in 1930, anticipated 
Albertini’s conclusions by twelve years. Schmitt’s book is not mentioned 
in the bibliography. The second is that American contacts with Europe 
are adequately dealt with only at times when the United States had, for 
the time being, abandoned an isolationist policy. There is no reference, 
for example, to such matters as the effect of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty on 
British diplomacy and naval policy, or the effect of American deliveries 
of oil to Italy in frustrating the application of sanctions during the 
Abyssinian crisis. It is well for both European and American students 
to be reminded that the isolation of Europe, as well as of the Americas, 
has been a myth for longer than politicians have usually been prepared 
to recognize in making their calculations. 


London School of Economics W. N. MEDLIcoTT 


Christiaan Snouck Hurgronje (1857-1936) was for many years 
Adviser in Mahommedan and Native Affairs to the Government of the 
Netherlands Indies, and, after his return home, a teacher of world-wide 
fame in the field of oriental studies as professor of Arabic and the Institu- 
tions of Islam from 1907 to 1927 at the University of Leiden. More 
generally he is known for his visit to Mecca in 1885, about which a 
legend grew up, for the part he played in the pacification of Acheh in 
northern Sumatra and the remarkable book he produced on the Achinese 
people (De Asjéhers, 2 vols., Leiden, 1893-4; English translation, The 
Achinese, 2 vols., London, 1906) and for his championship of the policy of 
‘ assimilation’ as a leading figure in the Dutch Ethical Movement for 
colonial reform. ‘Today his memory is cherished by many old students 
with affection for the personal interest he took in them, and with gratitude 
for the inspiration of his teaching. Besides the great body of his published 
work he wrote a vast number of reports and despatches on colonial 
policy and practical questions. An effort was begun before his death to 
publish a selection of these papers from the archives at Batavia, but the 
copies made by Dr. R. W. van Diffelen, together with his extensive notes, 
were destroyed during the Japanese occupation. The documents now 
in course of publication, Ambtelijke Adviezen van C. Snouck Hurgronje, 
1889-1936, ed E. Gobée and C. Adriaanse, Vol. i, Rijks Geschiedkundige 
Publicatién, kleine serie 33 (‘s- Gravenhage: Martinus Nijhoff, for the 
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Bureau der Rijkscommissie voor Vaderlandse Geschiedenis, 1957), were 
selected by the late Dr. Gobée chiefly from Snouck Hurgronje’s personal 
papers, which were handed over to the Oosters Instituut after his death. 
Some 650 of the 1,400 documents available have been selected. In the 
present volume they are arranged according to subject, with two subjects 
—Acheh and the administration of the Netherlands Indies—occupying 
the major part of the book. Snouck Hurgronje’s famous report on 
religious and political conditions in Acheh, presented to the Batavia 
government in May 1892, was in four sections. The first two formed the 
basis of his book and hence are omitted from the present selection; the 
third and fourth sections, together with the appendices to the report are 
printed in full. In them we can read his arguments against the ‘ con- 
centration ’ policy in the Achinese war and in favour of the methods by 
which Colonel Van Heutsz later achieved success. Among the Acheh 
papers are also his letters written to Van Heutsz between 1898 and 1903, 
when they were associated together in the work of pacification. It was 
an odd partnership between the blunt soldier, who never even learnt the 
Achinese language, and the difficult scholar, who found himself at 
loggerheads with the military commander over matters of civil administra- 
tion, and finally gave up his task and left Acheh. The documents on 
colonial administration illustrate the fundamental difference of outlook 
between Snouck Hurgronje and the authorities at Batavia regarding the 
position of the native Indonesian administrative officers. He attacked 
the dual system of separate civil services—Dutch and native—and the 
idea of native moral and intellectual inferiority, upon which it was based, 
and advocated the gradual substitution of natives for Europeans in the 
administration. These are a few tastes only of the rich feast provided in 
this weighty volume for students of Dutch colonial policy during a 
crucial period of its history. These writings of a great scholar and a 
great liberal present an intimate picture of the challenges it had to meet. 


School of Oriental and African Studies, London D. G. E. HAty 


Edward Blake, Irish Nationalist: a Canadian Statesman in Irish Politics, 
1892-1907 by Margaret A. Banks (Toronto: University Press, 1957) 
is an account of the Irish career of a former leader of the Canadian Liberal 
party, who in 1892 accepted an invitation from the anti-Parnellites to 
stand for election to the British house of commons. For fifteen years 
Blake was the nationalist member for south Longford. He was an able 
and widely respected man and for a time it was thought in some quarters 
that he might become the leader of a reunited Irish party. Today he is 
scarcely remembered, at least on this side of the Atlantic, except perhaps 
as the member of the Jameson Raid committee of enquiry who withdrew 
in protest against the committee’s failure to compel the production of 
essential evidence. Dr. Banks has examined much documentary material 
both in Canada and in Ireland and writes objectively, but unfortunately 
without showing any marked gift for narrative or characterization. 
‘ Blake’s greatest contributions to the Irish cause ’, she concludes (p. 337), 
‘ were . . . made outside the House of Commons ’"—by wise counsel, by 
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platform speeches and by raising funds in Canada and the United States; 
more particularly, he played an important part in the reunification of the 
party in 1900. This study of an almost forgotten figure was well worth 
making, but it would have been improved by greater compression. 
(A politician’s scrap-book is a dangerously tempting source!) Moreover, 
Dr. Banks reveals in places an imperfect acquaintance with the main 
course of British history, for example in her references to the origins of 
the South African War (p. 246) and to the general election of 1906 (p. 307). 
Nevertheless, she has made a useful contribution in a field in which there 
is much work still to be done. 


King’s College, London CHRISTOPHER HOWARD 






The appearance of the Historischer Atlas der Schwetz in 1950 provoked a 
favourable notice in this Review (Ante, Ixvii, 160). A second edition, 
including new maps both for the very earliest period and for industrialisa- 
tion in the eighteenth century have been added to the second edition 
(Aarau: H.R. Sauerlander, 1958. 22.50 Sw. fr.). The other maps have 


been revised. In its new form the volume will be even more serviceable 
than its predecessor. P. 






‘The Hopetoun Blunder’ is a famous if unimportant incident in 
Australian history. The first governor general of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, Lord Hopetoun, had the unique responsibility in December 
1900 of asking someone to form a ministry to govern during the interval 
between the inauguration of the Commonwealth on 1 January 1901 and 
the first federal elections. Instead of calling Edmund Barton, leader of 
the Federal Convention of 1897-8 and the senior delegate in London 
when the bill for federation was before the British parliament, and 
generally expected both in Australia and in the Colonial Office to be the 
first prime minister, Lord Hopetoun asked Sir William Lyne, premier of 
New South Wales and a prominent anti-federalist, to form the first 
government. Lyne, however, after trying unsuccessfully to assemble a 
‘ strong ’ cabinet, withdrew; and Barton, after all, became the first prime 
minister of the new Commonwealth. Professor J. A. La Nauze, in 
The Hopetoun Blunder. The Appointment of the First Prime Minister of 
Australia, December 1900 (Melbourne University Press for the Australian 
Humanities Research Council; London: Cambridge University Press, 
1958. 5s.), uses the manuscripts of Lyne, Barton and Deakin, and relates 
the detailed negotiations of 19-30 December 1900 for the first time. 
He shows how well all the principal characters of this brief but tense 
political drama behaved, especially Lyne, Barton, Turner, Holder, 
Kingston, O’Connor, and Deakin; and, most interesting, tells how 
Deakin, alone of Barton’s supporters, momentarily wavered in his 
resolution to defeat Lyne. Perhaps the most important fact that the 
incident illustrates is the extraordinary influence of Deakin and Syme 
(editor of The Age); but the main problem remains unsolved. Why did 
Lord Hopetoun summon Lyne and not Barton ? We still do not know. 


Nuffield College, Oxford R. M. Hartweu 
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The visitor who peers down through the formidable grille in Leinster 
House at the debating assembly below him may unworthily speculate 
whether this is the only parliament in the free world which has felt 
obliged to protect itself in this way from the gaze of its constituents. 
‘ Unworthily ’ because in a country so recently torn by civil strife the 
firm establishment of representative institutions is a more remarkable 
achievement than the English give credit for or the Irish themselves 
always realize. Professor J. L. McCracken’s useful book, Representative 
Government in Ireland. A Study of Dail Eireann, 1919-1948 (London: 
O.U.P., 1958. 30s.), is cast entirely in that low-toned, matter-of-fact, 
impartial and scholarly mould which we have come to recognize as 
characteristic of the Celtic historical and analytical genius. The thirty 
years covered in his pages have seen the Dail emerge from being a 
proscribed underground organization to being the indispensable and 
undisputed parliament of the Irish state, but he has described this 
evolution so dispassionately and objectively that it is impossible to guess 
where his own sympathies lay at any stage in the process. This is the 
book’s first great merit. The second is the lucidity of his exposition— 
marred for the English reader only by the regettable (if venial) assumption 
that Irish-language titles will be comprehensible (and pronounceable) at 
sight. A glossary would not have been amiss. And in the maps, 
at the end it would have been a kindness to identify the enlarged Dublin 
electoral area. (I suppose that is what it is?) Three centre chapters— 
elections, composition, parties—are an exercise in Namier-Nuffieldism, 
in general admirably done, if perhaps a little lacking in a feeling for the 
sights and sounds, the mere sense-data of Irish politics. The chapter on 
the composition of the Dail is a little over-refined in its analysis and 
bears some traces of the heresy which has marred comparable treatment 
of Westminster, the illusion that it is interesting or important to measure 
the extent to which a parliament mirrors the social structure of the 
population it represents. And is full justice done to the distinctive 
verticality of Irish party divisions, and how little they owe, unlike 
their British counterparts, to class distinctions? Almost half the book 
describes the working of the Dail and its relations with other organs of 
government. Departures from the Westminster norm are pointed out, 
but it is in fact the resemblances which are most striking. The exposition 
is admirably done and incorporates some useful statistical analysis, 
e.g. of legislation, parliamentary questioning and the use of the closure. 
The book is excellently produced, at a reasonable price, but the Oxford 
Press compositors appear to be suffering from a strange shortage of 
upper case initials. Surely the Foreign Office, even in relation to Ireland, 
deserves its capitals ? 


New College, Oxford H. G. NicHo.as 


The four years from the fall of Mussolini in July 1943 to Italy’s 
ratification of the peace treaty in July 1947 are the subject of Mr. Norman 
Kogan’s Italy and the Allies (Harvard University Press; London: O.U.P., 
1956). He devotes equal attention to political events in Italy and to the 
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development of British, American and Russian policy towards Italy. 
No published source of importance has escaped him and he makes ex- 
tensive use of contemporary Allied official reports and news bulletins. 
He writes as a sympathizer with the democratic, non-communist Italian 
Left and dedicates his book to one of the greatest of Italian democrats, 
the late Professor Gaetano Salvemini. Some will think his criticism of 
British policy too severe. For instance, too much emphasis. may be 
laid on the alleged wish to keep Italy economically weak, and certainly 
British support of Sicilian separatism is exaggerated. But he also points 
out the failings of American policy, for instance the extent to which it was 
influenced by domestic electoral considerations in 1944. In general his 
criticisms are fair and supported by solid evidence. Indeed, Italy and the 
Allies is scholarly, imaginative, admirably concise and easy to read— 
a model of its kind. 

Oriel College, Oxford CHRISTOPHER SETON-WATSON 


English historians nowadays get their general ideas from the school 
of Lucien Febvre. We used to get them from the Germans; and a little 
volume of collected pieces by Theodor Schieder offers some of the 
intellectual stimulus which we received from Max Weber. The oracular 
title, Staat und Gesellschaft im Wandel unserer Zeit (Munich: R. Oldenbourg, 
1958. 18.50 DM.), reveals little. The author is in fact concerned to show 
how our general terms—state, society, party, revolution—imperceptibly 
change their meanings with the passage of time. The change is of two 
kinds. Sometimes we change our ideas; sometimes the concepts change 
their character. This theme is explored in a variety of treatments, 
ranging from relaxed lectures to documented essays. The most detailed 
essay deals with ‘ The problem of revolution’ from Metternich to the 
Bolsheviks. Democracy was once the main ingredient of revolution; 
now it has become the bulwark against it. Metternich feared individual 
conspiracies; we think in terms of social upheaval. Another group of 
essays deals with the changing nature of party, as illustrated by German 
liberalism. This was originally merely a group of notables. It changed 
into an association of deputies, but failed to make the third transformation 
into a mass-organization. This theme provokes interesting comparisons 
and contrasts with English parties. Again, the author suggests how the 
State has changed its character with the development of military technique, 
means of information, and means of communication. Finally, the author 
goes on to discuss how history has changed its character with the new 
needs of readers and the new means at our disposal. This is a rewarding 
little volume which disturbs settled habits of thought. It can do little 
more than hint at new lines of approach; and each of the essays deserves 
a book to itself. 


Magdalen College, Oxford A. J. P. Tayror 








Over the centuries many family trees have been capriciously pulled 
out of shape and coats of arms fashioned by fantasy regardless of historical 
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fact. ‘This is by no means an Irish peculiarity, but the constant influx and 
settlement of aliens has greatly complicated and confused the issues there. 
Indeed, Dr. Edward MacLysaght in this absorbing study of Irish Families : 
Their Names, Arms and Origins (Dublin: Hodges Figgis, 1957) does not 
hesitate to say that ‘it is an indisputable fact’ that the book most fre- 
quently consulted for information about Irish arms ‘is no less than 
seventy per cent. inaccurate’ (p.9). As chief herald of Ireland and after- 
wards keeper of manuscripts in the National Library of Ireland he was 
for many years favourably placed to gather information and submit it to 
objective examination. The results are now presented to us in a hand- 
some volume, of which the publishers are rightly proud. His treatment 
of the subject is not exhaustive nor intended to be. Dr. MacLysaght has 
selected slightly more than 300 of the most prominent Irish families, 
written brief but very readable articles upon them, and accompanied his 
narrations with 243 coats of arms, reproduced in full colourings chiefly 
from the armorial bearings officially recognized by the Genealogical 
Office established in Dublin in 1552. Dr. MacLysaght’s erudition is 
massive: the bibliography of his source materials is proof enough of that. 
But he makes no parade of it, for his aim is to reach the general reader and 
show him how truly fascinating it is to watch family names reflecting the 
history of Ireland. Scandinavian names still bear witness to the settle- 
ment of the Ostmen in coastal districts. Good Norman names like Burke 
(de Burgo) and Cogan became on a par with indigenous Gaelic names 
because there was no barrier to prevent the inter-marriage of Norman 
aristocrats with Irish aristocrats. But this process of hibernicization did 
not survive the Plantations of Ulster, the Cromwellian Settlement (there 
are few Olivers in Ireland) and the Williamite Forfeitures, for segregation 
was the order of the day. In the presence of the English ruling class the 
Irish began to drop the ‘O’ and ‘ Mac’ prefixes to their names and to 
acquiesce in startling and graceless anglicizations of Gaelic forms. Just 
as English soldiers in 1914 turned ‘ Ypres’ into the ugly ‘ Wipers ’, so 
for example the ‘ Mac Ojireachtaigh’ of royal lineage became ‘ Gerty ’. 
The resurgence of Irish nationalism in the late nineteenth century pro- 
duced a rash of the Irish prefixes, often attached to names with which 
they had never before been associated, and made ‘ Patrick ’ and ‘ Michael ’ 
prominent for the first time. Despite all vicissitudes Ireland today reveals 
the tenacity with which families have remained in the districts with which 
they were connected many centuries ago: therein lies the secret of the 
charm of Ireland to modern visitors. Dr. MacLysaght has gone down 
many strange byways to find out the depth and extent of alien influence 
upon Irish nomenclature, and with him as guide a freshening light is 
found upon the English in Ireland. 


University of Aberdeen G. O. SAYLEs 


Paul Hymans (1865-1941) had a long and distinguished career in 
Belgian politics from his election as a liberal deputy in 1900 to his last 
term of office as a member of the refugee government in 1940. From 
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1919 to the mid-’thirties he was also a notable figure in international 
diplomacy and at the League of Nations. His Mémoires, now published in 
two volumes for the Université Libre of Brussels under the careful 
editorship of Professors F. van Kalken and John Bartier (Brussels: 
Editions de l’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1958), will have a certain use 
as a source book since they include a number of documents and records 
of conversations, some of which are now printed for the first time. The 
general outline of Belgian policy and the part played in it by Hymans is, 
however, well known. Much of it has already been revealed by contem- 
poraries of Hymans such as Baron Beyens and expounded by Hymans 
himself in his La Belgique et la Paix, Pages libérales, and Fragments d’ Histoire; 
and the Mémoires now published include many passages from these works. 
Moreover, Hymans had already found in his latter-day collaborator 
Robert Fenaux (Paul Hymans—Un Homme, un Temps 1865-1941, Brussels, 
1946) a full and conscientious biographer who had access to his private 
papers and was permitted to print extracts from some of the ‘ notes 
inédites ’ which now appear in the Mémoires. Thus the Mémoires, which 
are not a connected narrative so much as a series of more or less brief 
chapters on affairs with which Hymans was concerned, written up by him 
at various times between the wars and interspersed with passages from 
his diary, will serve rather to correct or fill in details than to cast much 
new light upon major problems of either home or foreign policy. 
Volume i, for example, contains a full account of the evolution of 
Belgian foreign policy from the Declaration of Sainte Adresse to the end 
of the first World War and this includes new details concerning the 
difficulties with France especially over the Luxemburg question. It is 
curious here to note that the Belgian Foreign Office refused the editors 
permission to print the text of a despatch of 31 January 1916 from M. de 
Gaiffier in Paris reporting a conversation with Philippe Berthelot; 
but the editorial preface discloses that the refusal was not serious, since the 
gist of this conversation in which Berthelot asserted the need for France 
to renew the policy of Louis XIV is amply conveyed in Hymans’s own 
résumé (pp. 189-90). Conversations with Grey, Crewe, Hardinge 
and Balfour are among many recorded at least in part. Of these not the 
least interesting is Hymans’s own version of the dressing down admin- 
istered to him by Curzon, ‘un superbe Anglo-Saxon’, at San Remo 
because of Belgium’s support of France in the occupation of Frankfort 
a few weeks earlier. Hymans declares that ‘cet entretien difficile’ 
concluded satisfactorily. Curzon’s own majestic account, which will 
appear before long in vol. ix in the First Series of Documents on British 
Foreign Policy 1919-1939, leaves a different impression; although Hymans, 
a good deal of whose writing is apologetic and perhaps rather complacent 
in character, was right in asserting that Curzon’s ‘amer réquisitoire’ 
did not preclude the resumption of conversations later on about a military 
understanding between England and Belgium. The value of the 
Mémoires is enhanced by the index of persons extending to almost eighty 
pages which the editors have appended to the second volume. Of 
some of these persons, too, Hymans gives illuminating character 
sketches. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ). P. TF. Bom 
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New University (Leicester: University Press, 1958. 12s. 6d.), being a 
history of University College, Leicester, by Professor J. Simmons, is a 
valuable addition to the steadily growing list of competently written 
academic histories. Full of concrete detail, based firmly upon the records, 
lucid, candid, dispassionate, it is a most effective piece of work, handling 
financial and constitutional problems with a sure touch. The account of 
domestic affairs is moreover related both to the local situation and to the 
general background, with a wide understanding of the matters that have 
engaged the attention of modern universities. It is the more pity, 
therefore, that when Mr. Simmons has occasion to refer to the University 
of London—which has a part in the story—he almost invariably gets 
things wrong until he reaches the period when he can draw upon his 
own experience. He begins by making a slip about Owens College, 
stating (p. 21) that the college was the first institution outside London 
to be granted the privilege of affiliation. In fact the London University 
Calendar, 1851, under the heading ‘ Institutions from which the University 
is empowered to receive certificates for degrees in Arts and Laws’, 
lists ‘ the Universities of the United Kingdom’ and twenty-nine other 
institutions, of which five were in or in the immediate neighbourhood of 
London, and this is exclusive of sixty-three medical schools (13 in London). 
It was to this list that Owens College was added in 1852. The argument 
on pages 21-3 then goes awry by reason of a misunderstanding of the 
Charter!of 1858. The original charter of 1836 provided that in order to 
be admitted for degrees in arts (which included science and laws) candi- 
dates must produce certificates of having attended courses of instruction, 
and that these certificates should be accepted from University College 
and King’s College and ‘ such other institutions . . . as we, under our 
sign manual . . . shall hereafter authorize to issue such certificates ’. 
Institutions desiring this authorization applied not to the University but 
to the Home Office; and admission to the list came to be so readily 
granted and certificates to be so lightly issued as to render the system 
all but meaningless. In 1858 it was accordingly swept away, and the 
degrees of the University, apart from those in medicine where the system 
was different, were thrown open to all comers without any enquiry 
about the way in which they had prepared themselves for examination. 
The effect upon colleges with any pretension to academic standing was 
trivial but so far as it went adverse. Their students could go up for 
examination as they had gone before, only they need not now send a 
certificate of attendance with their fee. The beneficiaries of the new 
charter were the institutions that had not previously made the grade 
and pre-eminently the private, unattached student without institutional 
backing, hitherto ineligible but now admitted with no questions asked 
about the course he had followed. It is a mistake, therefore, to be sur- 
prised that the Charter of 1858 did nothing immediately to stimulate the 
growth of university colleges in the provinces. Its only effect for 
colleges of good standing was to place all and sundry upon the same 
footing as themselves, to render attendance at their courses no longer 
obligatory, except in medicine, upon persons who wanted a London 
degree, and to save their registrars a little clerical labour and some 
twinges of conscience. Having thus confused himself, Mr. Simmons 
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fails to realize that the only exact sense in which anyone could be said 
before 1900 to ‘ go’ to the University of London was when he went to 
Somerset House or Burlington Gardens to be examined, and that from 
1858 to 1900 the relation of the London colleges to the University was 
precisely that of Leicester itself at a later date, save that their greater age, 
larger size, and closer proximity made it easier for a few persons associated 
with them to be appointed from time to time, in their individual capacity, 
as examiners or members of the senate. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Simmons will be afforded an opportunity in a revised edition to remove 
these errors from what is otherwise so statesmanlike and richly informed a 
study of his own institution. 


London H. Hate BEtLor 


Portraiture, including iconography, is the main, if not quite the only, 
theme of the four articles which make up the thirty-fourth volume of the 
Walpole Society, issued for the years 1952-1954 (Glasgow: University 
Press for the Society, 1958). The most interesting and the best illus- 
trated is Mr. Terence Hodgkinson’s piecing together of the scattered 
published information (with some help from the Cumberland manu- 
scripts in the British Museum) on the Irish neo-classical sculptor, 
Christopher Hewetson, who worked in Rome from 1765 until his death 
in 1798. A newly identified portrait of him at Cologne, with his Glasgow 
bust of Gavin Hamilton in the background, makes an exceptionally 
interesting frontispiece, although it is probably not by Mengs (who died 
in 1779) and is really, as the caption states, ‘ about 1784’. Mr. Nevin- 
son’s ‘ Portraits of Gentlemen Pensioners before 1625’ contains some 
curious information, but is so entirely negative in its conclusions as to be 
of little value. Mr. Graham Reynolds’s ‘ Portraits by Nicholas Hilliard 
and his assistants of King James I and his family ’, which deals with the 
least inspired phase of the greatest of English miniature painters, is a 
piece of work which had to be done, but which at points is less conclusive 
than it might be, from being divorced from the larger theme of the 
iconography of James I and his family. It is also curiously dogmatic 
about attributions. The remaining article is better stuff, Mr. David 
Piper on ‘ The contemporary portraits of Oliver Cromwell’, a much 
needed study appropriate to a volume which was at any rate published in 
the tercentenary year of Cromwell’s death. This clears the ground and 
establishes the main types of Cromwell’s portraits after 1649. But there 
is one line of enquiry which has been very largely neglected in the 
catalogue, and that is the descent of some of the more important speci- 
mens through the families of Cromwell’s daughters. We are also told 
that nothing is known of any portrait of Cromwell before the middle 
1640s. Checquers no. 330, which descended through the Russells, is 
supposedly of Cromwell at the age of 2. Mr. Piper’s article, though very 
useful, has by no means exhausted the subject. 

University of Birmingham Exits WATERHOUSE 
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The Dictionnaire de Biographie frangaise edited by M. Prevost and Roman 
d’Amat, was commenced some twenty-five years ago. With fascicules 
xliii to xlv (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1956-7), it has reached to ‘ Chateau- 
martin’. So far as one can check it the level of accuracy is high. There 
are many more entries, it appears, than in the D.N.B. The largest 
number seem to be soldiers, and after that priests. On the other hand 
the biographies are rather bare outlines, generally drawn from a secondary 
source. One could hardly expect more when so much of the burden 
falls on the editors themselves. In the first of these three fascicules, they 
have written, along with M. E. Franceschini, 297 out of the 590 
biographies. 

University College, London A. CoBBAN 


In Essex Homes, 1066-1850, the industrious and fecund Essex Record 
Office has produced yet another useful publication (Chelmsford: Essex 
County Council, 1958). It is described as ‘a very simple introduction 
to a complex subject which has not yet been adequately studied’. Be- 
ginning with castles of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the survey 
continues through medieval manor-houses, farmhouses of all periods 
from the late fifteenth century onwards, country houses, small town 
houses, and cottages; though it must be said that the last two classes are 
perhaps not sufficiently represented. The booklet takes the form of 
forty-nine clear photographs, each of which is succinctly and accurately 
described, including maps and plans. It forms an excellent elementary 
introduction for the student of vernacular building, and will be invalu- 
able in Essex itself to students and teachers of local history. But this is 
only an appetizer. One would now like to see the Essex Record Office 
producing a full-scale book on Essex building over the same long period: 
not a mere summary or re-hash of the volumes of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Monuments, concerned only with the materials and technical 
details of construction (though these subjects are important), but placing 
each type of house in its proper historical context. The vernacular 
building of England is so varied and rich—despite the incessant destruc- 
tion of modern times—that it can only be properly studied on a county 
or a regional basis. Essex, as this attractive booklet shows so well, is 
as good a county as any to start on; and it is one of the few counties 
with sufficient official energy and imagination to undertake the task. 

All Souls College, Oxford W. G. Hoskins 


CORRIGENDA 


For W. E. Minchington, read W. E. Minchinton, p. 507 ; and 
for J. Falve de Massaguel, L’Ecole de Soréze de 1758 au 9 Fructidor 
an IV, read J. Fabre de Massaguel, L’ Ecole de Soréze de 1758 au 19 
Fructidor an IV, p. $37. 
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